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There ts room for 

the PACKAGE ENGINEER | 
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in your organization A 
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There's room for the Hinde & Dauch Package Engineet in YOUR \ 
f ORGANIZATION. And he won't increase your pay-roll one cent. | i HN \) 
7 Instead he will offer valuable suggestions that will, in all probability, } \ | y W// 
save you considerable money. Don't forget that the Package Engineer Z VN 
knows packaging. He knows where to cut corners and how to cut costs. MW 7/, 
No packing department offers too complicated a problem for him to 
solve. Call in an H & D Package Engineer. Let him hang up his hat and 


get busy on YOUR packaging problem. » » » Mail the coupon below for 


TSS 


your copy of our interesting booklet which tells how to use H & D 
Package Engineering Service — and why. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


303 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packer's Station, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Canadian Address: Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., King St., Subway & Hanna Ave., Toronto. 


————— 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPERCO. 303 Decatur St., Sandusky, O. 
Send me your book ‘How to use H & D Free Package Engineering Service’ 
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Captain Oliver, at 17, shipped on Atlantic coastwise 4 

sailing vessels, and in 1910 was granted a mate's - 
license with the Eastern Steamship Co. As Executive 
Officer of this company’s “Calvin Austin’? under 
Shipping Board Service during the war, he super- 

vised the training of recruits. After the war, he made EDIT 

two voyages around the world as Chief Officer of curt 

the Barber Line's “Ben Salem.” Made master in the _ 

Nawsco Line in 1922, he sailed the intercoastal serv- . 

ice and between New York, England, Ireland and a 

Scotland. He joined American-Hawaiian in 1925 as . 

mate, and was consequently detailed to temporary . 

commands until 1929, when he became regular i 

master of the “Alaskan.” F 
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S.S. ALASKAN American-Hawaiian masters are long experienced in MI 

handling every type of cargo the world over. The St 

efficiency of ships, men and methods in this oldest of ” 
the intercoastal carriers makes its service one of tangi- 

ble superiority in cargo transportation. - 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pou 
Superior Coast-to-Coast Service - 
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ON PACKING 
PADS 


HEN buying packing pads, it is only 

logical to compare pads of equal 

quality—pads that will give equal 
protection. We are absolutely certain that 
Protex prices will be the lowest—if com- 
petitive pads are quoted in conformity with 
the “Standard Packing Pad Specification 
Sheet. These ‘Specification Sheets’ will 
gladly be sent without obligation to any 
buyer of packing pads. 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
1000-1020 N. Halsted St. 


COUPON FOR FREE 
MAI L SPECIFICATION SHEETS 





Chicago, Ill 


| AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORP. | 
| 1000 N. Halsted St., Chicago. | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| @ Kindly send us a quantity of the “Standard Packing Pad | 
| Specification Sheet.”” | 
| CT You may also send us samples of Protex Pads. | 
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Will You be on the 


PROFIT SIDE 


OF ENGLAND'S 
TARIFF WALL? 


Britain has cast her vote for tariff: What will this mean to your 
export business? 
Answer that question with action . . . get inside the “wall” 
now. Protect your business by establishing a factory in England. 
No customs duties to pay. No gold standard to worry about. 
Cheaper labor and carrying charges. 
It is easy to find out whether or not this suggestion fits your case. 
Our files contain a complete listing of British factory sites for sale 
or rent. Also the experience background of scores of American “oh 
businesses already manufacturing in England. Write or phone 


matt 


. a . . aff 
for this information ... one of our offices is near at hand. ne 
It will be given in strict confidence, without cost or obligation. othe 
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London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 


(LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION) 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 1 Broadway, New York City Ev 
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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





TAXES 


. is, the general subject of taxation, 
aside from “taxation” of the motor vehicle and what 
the railroads claim is an undue burden of taxation on 
them—may be considered not an especially appropriate 
matter for discussion in a traffic journal; and yet taxes 
affect all of us, traffic men as well as others, and the 
subject is being discussed in traffic clubs as well as in 
other organizations of business men—witness the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Traffic Club of Chicago and their 
presentation at the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America in St. Paul for the attention of all 
member clubs. So it is more or less germane; at least, 
it is a subject in which our readers are interested, 
though that interest may not arise especially from the 
nature of their occupations. 

There is no question about several things that con- 
tribute to the unwarranted burden of taxation. One— 
and the principal one—is the extravagance and waste in 
government, municipal and state, as well as national. 
Everybody who has an idea that something ought to be 
done hastens to have it done by government and, in the 
past, has seldom ‘failed to accomplish his ends, it would 
seem. Once the government starts an enterprise of this 
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sort, the expense begins in salaries, office rent, and so 
on, with none of the economy or measuring of expense 
against results that applies in private business. Gov- 
ernment bureaus and special departments pervade the 
land. Added to this cause, perhaps next in importance, 
is “graft,” both of the legal and illegal kind. The illegal 
kind is plain stealing. The legal kind is mere applica- 
tion of funds where they will do the most good politically 
rather than in accomplishing what is supposed to be 
done. 

There needs to be an awakening of the public con- 
science to this state of affairs and this is, apparently, 
being brought about. But merely that will do no good. 
There must be action. Something must be done about 
it. Candidates for office must be selected who will pledge 
themselves to public economy. Self-appointed candidates 
must be defeated if they fail so to pledge themselves. 
Then they must be judged by the fact as to whether or 
not they keep their pledges and how well they keep them. 
In our opinion, this is the most important issue that 
can confront the voters—greater even than the question 
of prohibition, which is in politics, to be sure, but which 
is a moral issue and ought not to be there. It is more 
important, in our opinion, to choose a candidate whose 
ideas are sound and whose purpose is high with respect 
to the handling of public money and the diminution of 
government bureaucracy, than to choose one whose ideas 
one may believe to be sound on the wet and dry question. 
Most of the candidates for whom we vote can do noth- 
ing about prohibition anyhow, but all of them can do 
something with respect to the conservation of the money 
of the taxpayers. 

Of course, our methods of taxation should be re- 
formed. They are not equitable nor uniform, especially 
in their enforcement. Many otherwise more or less con- 
scientious persons make no bones about refraining from 
paying their personal taxes, for instance, and hardly 
anyone pays, in full measure, what the law requires in 
this respect. Neither practice is right, of course, though 
a good deal can be said for the second. The man who 
pays personal taxes in some amount, though not to the 
full extent technically required by law, may defend him- 
self on the ground that he, at least, pays what is ex- 
pected of him and what his neighbors pay, while the 
first, if he will think it over, must realize that he is 
having his children educated and getting police and fire 
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protection and all the other benefits of civilized govern- 
ment at the expense of others—unless, of course, he hap- 
pens to own property and pays real estate taxes. 
However monstrous the condition in which we find 
ourselves today in most local units of government with 
respect to the burden of debt incurred by dishonest or 
extravagant administrations, it seems to us that it is 
up to all good citizens to pay their taxes. The money 
has to come from somewhere and that is the only source 
from which it can come. After that, the situation is in 
the hands of the taxpayers themselves. They must, by 
organized effort, insist on good and economical gov- 
ernment under wise laws. If they are asleep on this 
issue they can have only themselves to blame for results. 


There is something in the makeup of most persons, 
to be sure, that causes them to hesitate in paying what 
they owe under the law, because they do not believe the 
laws to be fair or the administration of them honest. 
They think they are getting “the worst of it.” But 
there is something to be gained by the man who does 
his duty and pays his bills regardless of what other 
people do; his reward is in his own conscience; he can 
look every man in the eye and tell him where to go. 


RAILROAD PASSES 


NE of our readers—an industrial traffic man of 

standing—writes us as follows: 

“Why wouldn’t this be a bully good time to push 
farther the matter of free railroad transportation? You 
know it is discouraging to try to make a sale of our kind 
of goods and find that one of the members of a firm com- 
peting with us is some kind of an official of a railroad 
and so travels on a pass after the same business we are 
after.” 

Such an experience must, indeed, be aggravating— 
but there are many such examples. Men who are essen- 
tially shippers have, by virtue of some technical connec- 
tion with a railroad, their pockets full of passes to which 
they should not be entitled—and are not, under a proper 
conception of the spirit of the laws and regulations, 
whatever technical observance of them may permit. 


We have gone into such abuses of the free transporta- 
tion privilege many times, as well as into our ideas as 
to what should be done. We suppose our subscriber’s 
idea is that this is a particularly good time to repeat, 
because anything that makes the getting of business more 
difficult is to be carefully scrutinized in these times of 
depression. He is right, of course, and we might add to 
his point that now is a good time also for the railroads, 
suffering from shrinking revenue, to go into the matter 
with a view to seeing whether their revenue might not be 
improved if they were a little more careful with respect 
to “passes.” 


It might be interesting to some of our readers to see 
how some others regard this problem. We are, therefore, 
reproducing the following from a recent economy speech 
in the Canadian Senate by the Hon. F. B. Black—though 
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we do not agree with all he says and some of it is not 
applicable to conditions in the United States: 


Now I come to another question that affects the railway; 
and the country as a whole, and that is the system which We 
have here—and it prevails all over this continent—of issuing, 
passes. I do not believe that the giving of passes is a B00d 
thing. Members of parliament travel free, not by virtue ot 
having passes, but by law; nevertheless, in the eyes of th, 
public they travel on passes. I am quite willing to admit thy 
probably there are very few men who get more real use out ¢ 
their transportation than I do, for my business keeps me on tly 
train a good deal of the time; but if, in the interest of economy 
and to do away with what I regard as a very great evil, ; 
were necessary that members of Parliament do without fre 
transportation, I would say by all means let us do without it 
If desirable, each and every senator or member of the Hous 
of Commons could be given a traveling allowance based on the 
average cost of the transportation now provided for member 
of Parliament. 

Honorable gentlemen are aware, I suppose; how the systey 
of passes in vogue in the United States and Canada operates 
In this country free transportation is granted under certajp 
conditions drawn up by the Railway Association of Canada, 4 
similar arrangement is in existence in the United States, an 
the two organizations work together almost as one. The gep. 
eral basis is this: If a man employed on a railway in Canada, 
whether as a sectionman, or a brakesman, or otherwise, has 
served one year, he is entitled to three passes over the terri. 
tory within a radius of 1,500 miles; after two years’ service he 
is given four free passes; after the third year five, the fourth 
year six, and the fifth year seven. After three more years he 
is entitled to one foreign pass, which will take him from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, down the coast to California, and back 
by some American roads into Canada. After a man has bee 
employed for ten years by either of our railways he receives a 
pass for himself and his wife, which is good every day in the 
year in the region in which he resides. After fifteen years he 
is given, for himself and his wife, the same privilege extending 
over two regions. After twenty years or more he has a free 
pass for himself and his family, good year in and year out, all 
over Canada, in addition to which he receives a yearly foreign 
pass if he desires to use it. 

I do not find any fault with the railway employes for mak 
ing use of these passes. They are quite entitled to do so in 
every respect, because they do it under the regulations of their 
own organizations and with the consent of the government, 
though not by law. The railway act says that nothing in this 
act shall prevent the giving of these passes, and then the rail 
way managements, with the Railway Association, make up their 
schedules and issue the passes. I do say, however, that in 
periods of depression there is nothing which makes the ordinary 
man in the rural district feel more resentful than the fact that 
his neighbor and his neighbor’s wife and son and daughter are 
going up and down to the market towns free of cost. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. A young man working 0 
a section of the railroad receives perhaps $3 a day, and the 
man next door—he may be this man’s father, his brother or his 
cousin—who works on a farm gets $1.50 or $2, and thinks he is 
lucky to get it in these times. But there is a further difference. 
When the chap who works on the railway wants to go to the 
enighboring town, or to market, where he can get things very 
much more cheaply because of chain stores and that sort of 
thing, than he can at home, he travels free, and he takes his 
wife with him, and brings home his truck, whereas his rele 
tives and chums have no such privilege. They resent it. | 
know intimately what I am talking about, because this has 
been thrown up to me time and again. I hear it almost daily 
when I am traveling in my own locality, and I am satisfied that 
any honorable gentleman who goes about the country very 
much is aware that there is a real feeling against the railways 
and the railway employes because of this free transportatiot, 
which costs millions of dollars yearly. 

Let me tell you of two instances that I saw with my own 
eyes. Not very long ago, on February 28, to be exact, there 
was a special train put on, not far from here—I can name the 
place if you want me to—to take some people to a hockey match. 

It was a rough night and that train was not as well patrot 
ized as might have been expected. There were 116 passengers 
on the train, and of that number 72 were traveling on passes. 
In other words, 72 were employed by the railway, or were it 
some way connected with it, or had a father, brother or other 
relative who was connected with it. 

Another case that I have in mind is this. I got into 4 
train in December, 1930, and went into a first-class car; it was 
filled up. There were two men; the rest of the passengers were 
women and children. I noticed that they had baskets witt 
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them. Undoubtedly they contained their lunches. It is easy 
to recognize a lunch basket. I was looking to see whether any 
of my friends were on the car, but these people evidently had 
come from beyond my territory and I did not know any of them. 
t asked the conductor who they were and where they were 
going, and he informed me that they were going to Moncton to 
do their Christmas shopping. I said: “Have they hired the 
car? They look as if they were going to live in it for the day.” 
He said they had not, and then I remarked: “I suppose they 
are all traveling on passes.” He said they were. That car, 
which could accommodate about eighty persons and had about 
seventy in it, was dropped off, and on the return journey was 
picked up again and taken back to the place from which it 
came. You cannot blame those people at all. They were the 
wives and children of men working for the railway, and were 
quite within their rights in going to Moncton to do their Christ- 
mas shopping. But what do the other men and women who live 
in the same town with them think? They travel 120 miles free 
—_that is about the distance that particular car went—but have 
to pay for a return ticket $5.85, if I am not mistaken. That is 
not a large amount, but if you multiply it by sixty or seventy, 
and if such an incident occurs once or twice a week, it becomes 
a matter of some magnitude. 

What I want to impress upon you, honorable gentlemen, 
and upon those in authority, is that the granting of free trans- 
portation to people, whether they happen to be railway em- 
ployes or not, is wrong. It is wrong at any time. It never was 
right, and I do not think it ever will be right. I was once in a 
company which had an arrangement with the two large rail- 
ways whereby we gave certain services to them in exchange for 
a number of free transportation passes for our men. But many 
years ago we discontinued that system. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I prefer to pay for what I get and to be paid for what I 
give. Such was the preference of the directors of that com- 
pany, and the result was that we made a new arrangement with 
the railroads, by which we said to them, in effect, “We will sell 
you our services in the same way that we will sell them to 
anybody else; and we will pay you for the services we get, in 
the same way as we will pay anyone else.” That plan has 
worked very satisfactorily. It is the only sound plan upon 
which any business can be run. If passes are granted to rail- 
way employes, in whatever class they may be, on the ground 
that they are not receiving as much money as they should, 
their rate of pay should be increased and the passes abolished. 
I venture to say that a five per cent increase in the total pay- 
roll of the railroads, which would mean an additional $8,000,000 
or $10,000,000 a year, would be less than the total amount that 
the country is now losing through the various ramifications of 
the present system of free passes to railway employes. In 
saying this I should like it clearly understood that I have no 
animus towards the employes. They are working under a sys- 
tem which they did not devise, but which the railways them- 
selves have provided. 

While I am on this subject, may I say that I do not believe 
there should be any free transportation for newspaper men. 
I speak after considerable thought on the matter, for I have 
friends in this House, who are newspapermen, and I have my- 
self been interested in a paper for many years. The newspa- 
pers would not be hurt a bit if they were paid for the publicity 
and advertising they now give without charge, and the railways 
would not be hurt if they were paid for the services they now 
give free. The thing would balance all right. I submit there 
should not be any free transportation at all, but the railways 
should charge for every bit of service they render. 


Now I wish to refer to the franking of express parcels and 
telegrams. These matters may appear to be comparatively 
trivial, but anything that has an undesirable effect on the body 
politic is not trivial. Furthermore, little things that would be 
overlooked in good times rankle in the public mind when times 
are hard. While the average franking item may be small, the 
total loss to the country through the carrying of express parcels 
and the sending of telegrams without charge is a large one. I 
will cite one instance to show what may happen. In one week 
in June last year a shipment of salmon, on which the charges 
would have been over $100, was sent by free express out of 
Matapedia station. The people who used franks to avoid the 
Payment of those charges were not railway employes, but sports- 
men who were not even connected in any way with a railway; 
they were merely friends of railway employes. Why should 
members of that party have been allowed to ship fish from 
Matapedia to Halifax or Montreal at no cost whatever, when 
the man who fishes for a living and ships his salmon 
from the same station has to pay the full rate on it? Do 
honorable members think the fisherman does not resent that? 
Of course he does. And I think he ought to resent it. I realize 
that there would not be a weekly shipment of the kind I have 
referred to, but the instance shows how a privilege may be 
abused. The franking of telegrams is another practice that 
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should be discontinued. I have no figures to show the sum that 
is lost by that means, but no doubt it is a very considerable one. 

I should say here that it is to the credit of many men whom 
I know that although they have permission to use franks they 
never do so, because they feel they are not entitled to the priv- 
ilege. The ground they take is that they have not given any 
service in return for the money that the franks represent. But 
perhaps most people who are allowed to frank do not feel that 
way about it, and there is no legal reason why they should. 
How one acts depends entirely upon his mental attitude towards 
the matter. I feel confident that if railway passes and the 
franking of express parcels and of telegrams were abolished 
the resultant saving would amount to several million dollars 
annually. That saving could be applied towards reducing the 
Canadian National Railways deficit and helping the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to get back into a dividend-paying position. 
Furthermore, the abolition of these privileges would have a bet- 
ter effect upon the people who are finding it hard to get along 
than perhaps anything else could. If the permission to frank 
is given to any person in payment of services rendered, then I 
submit that payment should be made in an ordinary business- 
like way rather than in this inequitable fashion. 


HOCH-SMITH LIVE STOCK 


The Southwestern railroads, in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch- 
Smith live stock, western district rates, have asked the Com- 
mission to modify its findings in that case, 176 I. C. C. 1, so 
as to remove a limitation in the provision for transit on live 
stock making that transit privilege unavailable in instances 
where there has been a change of ownership. As announced, 
the rule said “we find that the right of trying the market with- 
out change of ownership should be made available under rates 
applying through the markets and without a charge therefor at 
all public livestock markets in every instance where through 
rates are less than the combination and the identity of the 
shipment is preserved.” 

The carriers said it was their opinion that the denial of 
this privilege of trying the intermediate markets with change 
of ownership would have a very serious and unfavorable effect 
upon the southwestern markets and would have a tendency to 
cause a large portion of live stock traffic which was now handled 
and offered for sale in these southwestern markets to be shipped 
to such northern markets as Kansas City, St. Louis or Chicago. 
Such an effect would be detrimental, not only to the live stock 
markets in the southwest, but would be detrimental to the live- 
stock industry, they said. The interests of the live stock in- 
dustry could best be fostered, they said, by creating as many 
markets for the sale of and to offer to such industry as many 
buyers as possible for their products. They said that this rule 
limiting transit at intermediate markets had driven some traffic 
to trucks. They expressed the opinion that the grant of this 
privilege without regard to change of ownership would attract 
to the rails certain shipments where the origin of the ship- 
ment was not far distant from the southwestern markets, many 
of which shipments were now moving to markets by truck. 


Cc. OF C. AND TRANSPORT 


At the general session of the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at San Francisco, Calif., May 
18, when the subject will be railroad transportation, Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific, will speak from the point 
of view of the railroads; Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential Life Insurance Co., from the point 
of view of the security owner, and E. C. Nettles, general traffic 
manager of the General Foods Corporation, from the point of 
view of the shipper. 


KENTUCKY TO ILLINOIS COAL RATES 


By an order in No. 21838, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. 
Illinois Central et al., the Commission requires defendants on 
or before June 10 on not less than 10 days’ notice, to establish 
on bituminous coal from mines in western Kentucky to des- 
tinations in Illinois described in the report rates which shall 
not exceed by more than 35 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds those 
contemporaneously maintained from mines in the southern IIli- 
nois group as described in the report. 

The Commission set forth in the order that on February 2, 
1931, it made and filed its report in No. 21838, but that the 
order entered therein did not relate to the rates from mines in 
western Kentucky to destinations in Illinois because of the 
pendency of No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal be- 
tween points in Ifinois. The decision in the latter case had 
now been made, said the Commission, and it was decided to 
issue the further order in No. 21838. 
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RAILROADS AND WAGE CUTS 


A letter to employes of the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co., signed by C. E. Johnston, president, urging them to write 
to their representatives and senators in Congress to vote for 
reduction in the pay of government employes, accompanied by 
“form” letters to be used, if desired, by the railroad’s employes, 
have been put before the Senate by Senator Long, of Louisiana. 
The argument was made in the letter that practically all in- 
dustry had been forced to cut the compensation of its officers 
and employes and all individual business had been forced to 
lower profits and the question was asked, Why should govern- 
ment employes be exempt? It was further stated that it was 
necessary to balance the federal budget and the suggestion also 
Was made that an appeal be made to congressmen to refrain 
from appropriations of all kinds except the normal expense of 
conducting the government until such time that the depression 
passed. 

“The sooner we meet this situation and face it courageously 
the sooner we will get back to normal,” said the letter. 

Senator Long said he had asked that the letter be read in 
order that senators and representatives might understand “the 
inspiration of these letters which are flooding us here, and that 
they are being directed, as this letter shows, by railroad presi- 
dents over the United States.” 

Senator Bingham, of Connecticut, immediately brought be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the American Civil Liberties Union 
of New York City urging recipients thereof to support or oppose 
certain bills pending before Congress and to write to congress- 
men about them. His comment was that this was along the 
line of the Kansas City Southern letter and had resulted in 
members of Congress receiving many letters. 

Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, said he thought “it comes 
with poor grace for those who represent the railorads and the 
banks now to come and talk about the deficit,” and referred 
to the federal loans to banks and railroads. 

“Working people all over the country are expected to donate 
to make up the deficit, and I expect they will have to donate, 
but I think it comes with very poor grace for the presidents of 
railroad corporations and banks, after having received all they 
asked for at the hands of this Congress, to come now and repeat 
and repeat and repeat that the great mass of the people shall 
now be compelled to contribute to the hat that is being passed 
to make up the existing deficit. The railroad executives and 
bankers have dominated this government more than any other 
influence. The results of this domination make further advice 
from them seem effrontery.” 

Senator Long said if the senators would notice the letters 
they were receiving and check them against the “form” let- 
ters, “they will find that they track the words of these railroad 
executives, who came here and got the better part of $2,000,- 
000,000 of government money and are using their time and the 
government money to send out form letters to their employes to 
urge Congress to press down the wages of federal employes.” 

Charles G. Dawes, president of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, when before the House ways and means committee 
last week, said the loans to railroads totaled approximately 
$77,000,000 up to that time. 


RAILROADS AND ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Reasons why the railroads were included in the reconstruc- 
tion finance program were outlined by Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in an address April 25 at New York City before 
the Associated Press. 

“Some gentlemen,” said he, “apparently visualize the rail- 
roads of the United States as the private property of a limited 
number of stockholders. Now, I have the greatest sympathy for 
the stockholder, considering the prices at which equities are 
selling today. But what are the railroads? They are the back- 
bone of the transportation system of the country. They are the 
largest employers of labor. They are one of the largest pur- 
chasers of raw and fabricated materials of all kinds. Their 
underlying securities to the extent of many billions of dollars 
are held by the great fiduciary institutions, such as insurance 
companies ard savings banks, which means that indirectly there 
is invested in them the savings of the American people. Today 
there are something like 68 million insurance policies out- 
standing. 

“In the face of these facts can any one question the na- 
tional necessity of maintaining the credit of the railroads, not 
only in the interest of our commerce and industry, but for the 
sake of the thousands of men that they employ and the mil- 
lions of individuals whose savings are invested in that most 
sacred form of family investment, the life insurance policy? 
When a railroad goes into receivership, men are discharged, 
capital improvements are suspended, purchases fall off, the 
value of its underlying securities is severely depreciated, and its 
service to the public is curtailed. These are the fundamental 
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reasons why railroads were included in reconstruction legig), 
tion intended to strengthen and protect our national economy” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended April 16 totale; 
566,729 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads With 
the car service division of the American Railway Associatig, 
This was an increase of 21,923 cars above the preceding weg 
but 192,765 cars below the corresponding week in 1931 and 
325,977 cars under the same period two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week ended on April 
16 totaled 205,076 cars, an increase of 8,663 cars above the Dre. 
ceding week. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totalg 
186,924 cars, a decrease of 763 cars below the preceding week 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 31,83)" 
cars, 2,813 cars above the preceding week. 

Coal loading totaled 94,354 cars, an increase of 6,154 cars 
above the preceding week. 

Forest products loading totaled 20,014 cars, an increase of 
437 cars above the preceding week. 

Ore loading amounted to 4,320 cars, an increase of 1,649 
cars above the week before. 

Coke loading amounted to 4,065 cars, six cars above the 
preceding week. 

Live stock loading amounted to 20,137 cars, an increase of 
2,964 cars above the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended April 
po em for the corresponding period of 1931, was reported as 
ollows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,274 and 5,993; live 
stock, 1,829 and 1,929; coal, 27,573 and 31,640; coke, 1,516 and 1,244: 
forest products, 1,468 and 2,345; ore, 693 and 552; merchandise, L. ¢. 
L., 49,326 and 61,192; miscellaneous, 46,723 and 72,460; total, 1932, 
134,402; 1931, 177,355; 1930, 200,610. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,932 and 3,005; live 
stock, 1,513 and 1,403; coal, 28,060 and 31,437; coke, 1,566 and 3,379: 
forest products, 934 and 1,562; ore, 703 and 1,522; merchandise, L. ¢. 
L., 38,818 and 47,340; miscellaneous, 39,870 and 66,201; total, 1932, 
114,396; 1931, 155,849; 1930, 184,035. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 281 and 301; live 
stock, 53 and 50; coal, 22,773 and 25,115; coke, 172 and 256; forest 
products, 519 and 1,007; ore, 70 and 75; merchandise, I. C. L., 5,388 
and 6,249; miscellaneous, 6,214 and 9,537; total, 1932, 35,470; 1931, 42,590; 
1930, 52,320. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,944 and 4,108; live 
stock, 870 and 1,032; coal, 9,020 and 12,405; coke, 221 and 397; forest 
products, 6,612 and 10,570; ore, 383 and 742; merchandise, L. C. L., 
31,948 and 37,800; miscellaneous, 34,628 and 53,971; total, 1932, 86,626; 
1931, 121,025; 1930, 142,704. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,925 and 8,703; 
live stock, 4,336 and 5,576; coal, 2,842 and 3,523; coke, 456 and 940; 
forest products, 4,859 and 8,682; ore, 571 and 1,813; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 22,258 and 27,956; miscellaneous, 21,869 and 30,113; total, 1932, 
64,116; 1931, 87,306; 1930, 107,423. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,880 and 
12,493; live stock, 9,020 and 9,552; coal, 2,974 and 4,676; coke, 89 and 
115; forest products, 3,187 and 6,008; ore, 1,614 and 2,371; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 25,626 and 29,650; miscellaneous, 32,658 and 43,220; total, 
1932, 85,048; 1931, 108,085; 1930, 128,083. 2 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,603 and 5,038; 
live stock, 2,516 and 2,482; coal, 1,112 and 2,151; coke, 45 and 51; 
forest products, 2,435 and 3,922; ore, 286 and 343; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 13,560 and 15,186; miscellaneous, 23,114 and 38,111; total, 1932, 
46,671; 1931, 67,284; 1930, 77,531. ! 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,839 and 39,641; live 
stock, 20,137 and 22,024; coal, 94,354 and 110,947; coke, 4,065 and 6,382; 
forest products, 20,014 and 34,096; ore, 4,320 and 7,418; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 186,924 and 225,373; miscellaneous, 205,076 and 313,613; total, 
1932, 566,729; 1931, 759,494; 1930, 892,706. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January ..........+. 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February........... 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Four weeks in March.............. 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
ee eo Ee ror ,961 27,852 908,059 
Co ee ge ee ae rere 544,806 737,272 911,316 
.° fg ee ere 566,729 759,494 892,706 

DE. Sister iaduacugeawcosecawsine 8,452,368 10,868,876 13,205,510 


ACCOUNTING FOR RELIEF CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Commission has instituted Ex Parte No. 107, accounting 
of the New York Telephone Co., to determine the proper account- 
ing for a contribution of $75,000 made by the telephone company 
to the emergency unemployment relief fund of New York City. 
It said the propriety of the inclusion of the amount of the 
contribution in the operating expenses of the company had been 
questioned. A hearing will be held before Examiner Hansel 
at Washington May 19. ; 

“The decision in this case promises to be of so much im- 
portance as a precedent with respect to the accounting for 
donations made for charitable or like purposes, that the atte2- 
tion of all carriers subject to the interstate commerce act and 
of the state commissions is directed to this proceeding, in the 
event that they may wish to intervene and be heard,” said 
Secretary McGinty in a notice to all concerned. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Last month the Commission re- 
ceived 1,045 applications from ,rail- 
roads for permission to make changes 
in rates on less than thirty days’ 
notice. Seven hundred and thirty- 
four requests were granted. One 
nundred and forty-six were denied. 

The big majority of the applications, other than those for 
leave to correct errors, are prayers for permission to make 
changes in rate structures built by the Commission or the rail- 
roads at the behest of the Commission. A large part of the 
adjustments made by the Commission are based upon mileage 
scales, 

Permits to make changes, therefore mean, to a considerable 
extent, that the result of what many deem the Commission’s 
dream of a perfected rate body, based on mileage, is disappear- 
ing before the pressure of commercial facts that have no respect 
for an “ideal” rate structure. 

That pressure is but the inevitable outcome of the realiza- 
tion, many believe, among the commissioners and the traffic 
managers, that the only sound rule of rate-making is what the 
traffic will bear, 

Mileage scales, the hard facts in the lives of traffic man- 
agers are showing more clearly than ever, are things of most 
limited use. They can be used, successfully, only when there 
are no reasons for thinking of anything other than distance. 
Trucks, in and of themselves, make railroad mileage a rela- 
tively small factor. The short line rail mileage between Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh is about 302. But the truck mileage is 
only about 238. That is something to think about. There are 
situations of that sort all over the country. All are further 
complicated by the fact that rates, since the craze for rates 
based on mileage came about, have been going upward. That 
has stimulated local production so as to save transportation 
cost. The commercial traffic manager has first to think about 
the new competition. Unless he gets relief from the railroads 
that serve his employer, his own tonnage disappears, unless he 
can overcome the handicap on his employer’s business created 
by the nearer source of supply caused by the tendency of rates 
to emulate the back of a cat seeing the approach of a dog. 

In the last two and a half years the number of sixth sec- 
tion applications has about doubled. If and when the economy 
in government expenditures that should have been undertaken 
years ago comes into being, by acts of Congress, and govern- 
ment employes are dismissed or furloughed, it may become 
necessary for the Commission to assign men who have gone 
through the sixth section application routine back to some 
of the tasks they performed before they were promoted. 

Naturally there are sixth section applications that should 
not have been made. However, most of them represent situa- 
tions that cannot be made to wait without doing serious damage 
to both railroads and shippers. The work is behind now. It 
has grown faster than the staff to handle it. It will become 
intolerable if dismissals and furloughs are permitted to delay 
it more, 

The economic sins we committed in the last eight or ten 
years and for which we are suffering now, it might be sug- 
gested, has forced highly placed men in private business to per- 
form tasks below their theoretical rating in the scheme of things. 
Sixth section work is of the nature, which, around a newspaper 
Office is denominated as “must stuff.” If necessary to get it 
out on time, when the economy days come, the higher super- 
visory men, it might be suggested, ought to lend a hand, even 
commissioners, if they know how. 


Where, Oh Where Are 
Our Mileage Scale 
Adjustments Going? 





W Just about fifty years ago the 
hen the Newspaper Men Washington correspondents went 
Got on Their Muscle on thé war path for the scalp of 

Joseph Warren Keifer, speaker of 
the House of Representatives. When he died at Springfield, O., 
on April 22 he was one of the then three surviving general 
officers of the union army of the Civil War. The correspondents 
Were led by Gen. H. V. Boynton, also a Civil War man. Keifer 
angered them by insisting upon putting men into the press 
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gallery who were not real newspaper men, including, accord- 
ing to gossip, a colored man stenographer. 

Whether it was their opposition, or some purely local mat- 
ters in the Springfield district, the fact is that Keifer went 
out of Congress in 1885 and stayed out for twenty years, com- 


ing back for three terms in 1905. Boynton, when told of his 
renomination, said he would not renew the fight. He had aged 
and mellowed so that he no longer held his anger against Keifer 
at white heat. 

Keifer stuck to the “swallow tail’ coat all the time he 
was in Congress from 1877 to 1885 and wore it several times 
after he came back in 1905. He was born in 1836, so that the 
swallow tail was the proper thing for public men when he was 
a “chunk of a boy.” It survived in parts of Ohio until after 
Keifer was kept out of Congress. 

The Ohioan, made a major general of volunteers on the day 
Lee surrendered, for “distinguished service during the cam- 
paign ending in the surrender of the insurgent army under 
General Robert E. Lee,” was also made a major general of 
volunteers in the Spanish war. 

Slang was one of Keifer’s hobbies. He traced “he’s a daisy,” 
popular in the gay nineties, to the Greeks nearly 3,000 years 
before. “Not in it,” also popular about the same time, he 
said came from the Greek story about the coward in a battle, 
the author to whom he attributed it having said that while the 
coward was physically in the battle he was “not in it” except 
in that limited sense. His theory was that slang came down 
from the educated to the common folks. That is not a bad 
theory in view of the fact that in Spalding’s History of the 
English Language there is a bit of pre-Shakespeare poetry about 
the sun “incomen” through the window and “halsed me”; that 
is, fell on my neck, “necked” me. 





Once or twice a week, recently, the 

Forgotten Items of Commission has put out reports and 

Automobile Cost orders in which there are items of cost, 

properly chargeable to the motor vehicle, 

which are probably never taken into account by those who fig- 

ure how much their cars have cost them. Every abandonment 

case is a possible mine from which such items may be dug, 
but never are, 

A report of that sort was made in Finance No. 8903, Chicago, 
St. Louis and New Orleans Railroad Co. et al. abandonment. 
The Commission, in that case, allowed the Illinois Central to 
abandon 4.41 miles of its Troy branch in Obion county, Tenn. 

Those who objected to that abandonment attributed its lack 
of patronage to three bad agricultural seasons. The Commis- 
sion, however, said it was evident “that the small volume of 
and the decrease in railroad transportation are due largely to 
the use of automobiles and motor trucks and the new hard- 
surface roads, which have been built in recent years for their 
operation.” 

The report said the farmers in that community were poor 
and owned few trucks but that trucks came to haul their 
produce and “that it is testified that approximately 90 per cent 
of the small-lot, less-than-carload traffic now moves into Troy by 
truck.” 

More than one truck operator, in conversation, admits that 
the average truck owner is not making any money because he ~ 
is not laying aside money with which to replace his present 
trucks. Therefore, the day will probably come when the farmers 
in that territory will have neither truck nor railroad service 
adequate for their needs. Then if they want to find out what 
the motor vehicles have cost they can make an estimate of it 
by taking the out-of-pocket cost of the trucks and busses, their 
automobiles, the loss of the capital invested in the Troy branch, 
the decrease in the value of their lands and the cost of their 
hard-surface roads. 





When Johnston B. Campbell, former 
commissioner, argued the Boston phase 
of the consolidation case to his former 
colleagues he became right vehement. 
His vehemence drew comment from C. 
F. France, whose advocacy of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., view, followed that of the Boston view put forth 
by the most illustrious friend of the fourth section. Mr. France 
seemed to desire the bench to understand he thought there was 
more heat in the Campbellian argument than warranted without 
saying bluntly that he deemed it “hot air.” 

Commissioner Aitchison caught the idea and twitted his 
fellow Scot, his former colleague, by suggesting a “sort of 
chinook.” Only a few caught the Aitchison sly dig until 
“Brother” Campbell himself explained to some of his neighbors 
that the chinook was the warm wind that blew in the western 
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“Brother” Campbell 
and the Bench 
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country wherein both Aitchison and Campbell lived when they 
were at home. 

“Now, in all seriousness,’ said Campbell, in a loud voice 
at one point of his argument—in the most earnest part of it. 
Smiles gathered on the faces of his former associates on ac- 
count of the implication that what had gone before was not 
seriousness. They forebore, however, to heckle “Brother” 
Campbell as they might have and as one of them had sport 
with W. S. Bronson, when, as frequently, he used to say, “to 
tell you the truth,” just as if he had not theretofore been speak- 
ing the truth. 





The omnibus economy bill, re- 
cently introduced, provides a twenty- 
five per cent reduction in the mileage 
the statute-makers appropriate to 
cover their expenses in coming to and 
returning from sessions of Congress. 
That looks fine. Inasmuch, however, as the bill-passers pay 
themselves ten cents a mile each way, there will still be plenty 
of graft in mileage, the basic passenger fare rate being only 
3.6 cents a mile. 


Congressmen Propose 
Cutting Off Some 
of Their Graft 





When Hancock, the superb 
Pennsylvania general, presidential 
nominee of the Democratic party in 
1880, said that the tariff was a local 
issue, the Republicans rasped their 
throats sore laughing at him. 

But those who are old enough to remember or have read 
about Hancock’s poorly received explanation of that one time 
issue in American politics, are doing small stunts of cackling. 
Hancock could now prove, conclusively, that it was a local 
issue by pointing to Senator Connally, of Texas, as the leader, 
in the Senate, of the fight for a tariff on imported crude petro- 
leum gasoline, gas oil and fuel oil, while eastern Republicans 
were fighting to keep it on the free list. He could also point 
to Democrats supporting a tariff on coal and on copper as the 
price they were willing to pay for support for an oil tariff. 

Hancock, however, is dead. All these things are doing is 
to put a polish on his fame among the relatively few who recall 
that he was a brave soldier and a speaker of truth when, ap- 
parently, the truth should not have been uttered—at least by 
him.—A. E. H. 


REOPENED GRAIN CASE 


Inroads of competing forms of transportation—notably that 
on the highways—on the revenues of the railroads continued 
this week to be a subject for elaboration by witnesses at the 
reopened hearing in the Hoch-Smith grain case, docket 17000, 
part 7, which began at Chicago before Examiners Mackley and 
Hall and a half dozen representatives of state commissions April 
20. (See Traffic World, April 23, p. 873.) 

Testimony as to “changed conditions,’ for receipt of which 
the case, presumably, was principally reopened, appeared to 
‘give almost as much importance to competitive developments in 
the five years since the original hearings were held as to those 
changed conditions variously lumped under such terms as de- 
pression, recession in business, etc. The extreme character of 
the changes testified to, in some instances, even suggested that, 
though the case still bore the same name with which it was 
originally christened, it was not the same case, in more than an 
outward sense. The materials with which it deals—the fortunes 
of the carriers and rail traffic—have, at least, been substantially 
altered, according to the witnesses. 

One of the assertions serving to enforce that was that of 
A. F. Cleveland, vice-president, rates, of the Chicago and North 
Western, that ‘rates on grain that might have been reasonable 
when the hearings began are not so now.” Because of depleted 
rail traffic, due to competitive transportation agencies, grain 
must bear a greater relative burden than heretofore, he held. 

Similar contentions were advanced by Clarence E. Day, 
assistant vice-president in charge of engineering, Southern 
Pacific, and other witnesses. After giving extensive testimony 
as to earnings and other financial and operating experiences of 
the Southern Pacific, Mr. Day asserted: “The record covers 
eleven years and shows that the situation complained of is not 
caused by the depression, but extends back over the entire 
period.” Among other things, he showed that, though the rail- 
road had made substantial investments in its plant since 1923, 
revenue per mile of line had shown an average drop of $507 a 
year, and that the loss in 1930 and 1931 was substantially 
greater than that. 

The first rate testimony to be introduced in the reopened 
case was presented by J. H. Cherry, member of the standing 
rate committee, Western Trunk Line Association, who presented 


Time Adds Luster 
to the Name of 
Winfield Scott Hancock 
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rate proposals on behalf of the lines in southwestern territ 
as well as for those in his own territory. In general, the py 
posals put the carrier stamp of approval on what the Comnj 
sion had done in its decision in the grain case—except that, , 
already known, they indicated a disagreement as to the reveny 
needs of the affected carriers. The carriers propose, accordj 
to Mr. Cherry’s testimony, to continue the rate-break princi, 
contained in the Commission’s decision and, with exceptioy 
accept the relationships there ordered but defeated by the « 
cision of the Supreme Court setting aside the decision, The 
Boyd tariff covering transit arrangements published in compli. 
ance with the Commission’s decision will be retained, accoyy, 
ing to the proposals, as well as rates on coarse grain raised jy 
the wheat level. 

Briefly, the main outlines of the proposals are that ty 
rates prescribed by the Commission, effective August 1 anj 
since withdrawn, for application east of the Missouri River jp. 
Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin be restored; that in the rest y 
Western Trunk Line Territory, rates 110 per cent of the “jp 
terior” scale prescribed by the Commission be applied, anj 
in the southwest, rates be made on the basis of the scale px 
scribed in docket 15026 (about 20 per cent over that suggestaj 
by the Commission). Numerous changes in proportional raty 
were proposed. Those included a rate of 17% cents from Kap. 
sas City, Omaha and Sioux City to Chicago, against the 154 
cent rate ordered by the Commission; 13% cents from both 
Omaha and Kansas City to St. Louis; 17% cents Kansas City 
to Minneapolis, etc. 

Differences between the proposals and the adjustment or. 
dered by the Commission on traffic to the southeast were rn 
garded by some of those present as “opening up” a subject 
that occasioned much testimony at former hearings. Unde 
the proposals, Kansas City and Omaha would be equalized o 
traffic to Memphis, for movement beyond; while Omaha wouli 
be 2 cents over Kansas City locally to Memphis; 3 cents over 
Kansas City to New Orleans, and the full combination on Kan. 
sas City to western Arkansas. 

Export rates to the Gulf on a lower basis than the domestic 
rates were proposed. For instance, the export rate from Kan 
sas City to Galveston suggested was 23 cents, as compared to 
a domestic rate of 30 cents. 


V. P. Turnburke, general auditor of the Great Norther, 
appearing primarily for his own line and four other north 
western roads—the Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, Soo Line, and 
S. P. Sand also for Mountain Pacific lines, stressed the fact 
that, though the five northwestern lines had a return of 1.37 
per cent on investment in 1931, measured by the Commission's 
valuation, that return fell short of meeting fixed charges by 
more than nine million dollars. A return sufficient to care for 
fixed charges, he said, would have to be not less than 1.8 per 
cent. In the first two months of 1932, he pointed out, the retum 
realized by the five roads was only 1.16 per cent; furthermore, 
he emphasized, the 1931 return had been obtained, in part, asa 
result of $8,000,000 in dividends to the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern from the Burlington. In the first two months of 
this year, he said, the Burlington had a net of only $278,000. 
In the last five years, grain and grain products, according to his 
testimony, provided approximately 15 per cent of the total freight 
revenue of the lines, indicating the importance of the rates 
under consideration. 

Any who had any question in their minds about the matter 
were assured there would be no speedy disposition of the re 
opened hearing as a result of announcement in the course of 
the week that the Commission had tentatively approved other 
hearings in addition to the one at Chicago. It had originally 
been indicated it was the Commission’s desire to close the 
record with the Chicago hearing, but in response to a flood of 
requests for hearings at other points that was set aside. The 
tentative program at the end of the week contemplated a hear 
ing at Kansas City, following the close of the Chicago hearing, 
the Kansas City hearing to be followed by others at Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Fort Worth and Minneapolis, with a final wind-up 
at Chicago. It was thought there would be a recess of three 
or four weeks between the Kansas City hearing and those 00 
the west coast, which would follow that. The Chicago hear- 
ing was expected to last into the middle of next week. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroads, 
exclusive of switching and terminal companies, in road trail 
and yard switching service, in the first two months of the yea! 
was $30,914,503 as compared with $39,888,523 for the corre 
sponding period of 1931, according to statistics compiled from 
company reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 
For February the cost was $15,023,104, as compared with $18, 
710,887 for February, 1931. 
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STEAMER LINES ON L. I. SOUND 


On further hearing in No. 6469, application of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. for permission to continue 
service by water after July 1, 1914, the Commission has affirmed 
its finding that operation by the applicant of steamer lines 
between New York, N. Y., and Bridgeport, New Haven, and 
New London, Conn., Providence, R. I., and Fall River and New 
Bedford, Mass., and between New Bedford and Woods Hole, 
Mass., and the islands of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket is 
in the interest of the public and of advantage to the commerce 
and convenience of the people and that a continuation thereof 
will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the 
route by water under consideration. The Commission deferred 
fnding as to the suspended Connecticut River line between 
New York and Connecticut River points. As to that line it said 
it would consider the matter on receipt of notice of petitioner’s 
intention to resume operation or of the desire of some independ- 
ent interest to enter the field. The Commission’s order of July 
10, 1918, was amended to eliminate certain abandoned services. 
The former reports are in 50 I. C. C. 634 and 156 I. C. C. 749. 


Commissioner Eastman dissented. He said he agreed with 
the conclusion that the service which the New Haven railroad 
was providing through the steamship lines in question “is being 
operated in the interest of the public and is of advantage to 
the convenience and commerce of the people.” 


“Undoubtedly public opinion,” said he, “in New England 
strongly supports continued operation of these lines by the 
New Haven railroad. If the public interest were the only stand- 
ard prescribed by Congress for our guidance in this matter, 
I would have no difficulty in approving such continued operation. 
But this is not the only standard. Congress also required, as 
a prerequisite to such approval, that we must find that the 
operation of the boat lines by the railroad ‘will neither exclude, 
prevent, nor reduce competition on the route by water under 
consideration.’ The facts do not permit such a finding here. 
I am constrained by law, therefore, to withhold approval of con- 
ae of these steamship lines by the New Haven 
railroad.” 


Mr. Eastman said the action of the majority on the present 
petition amounted to a change of the statute by arbitrary con- 
struction, which it had heretofore recommended to Congress 
be = by due process of law, but which Congress had not 
so made. 


BRICK AND RELATED ARTICLES 


_ The Commission, by division 2, in No. 23392, Nebraska 
Brick & Tile Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al, has found unreasonable rates on brick and related arti- 
cles, from points in Nebraska to destinations in northeastern 
Colorado and eastern Wyoming, and has prescribed reasonable 
on = be made effective on or before July 28, and awarded 

aration. 


Complainants charged that the rates from Beatrice, Colum- 
bus, David City, Endicott, Hastings, Humboldt, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska City, Seward, and York, Neb., to the destination territory 
indicated had been and were unreasonable. 


_ The Commission found that the rates assailed to destina- 
tions in Colorado and Wyoming in Zone III had been, were and 
for the future would be unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or may exceed 12 per cent of the corresponding 
first-class rates prescribed in the western trunk line revision, 
minimum 60,000 pounds; that the rates assailed to destinations 
in Wyoming in Subzone III had been, were and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed, or 
may exceed, rates constructed in like manner as those pre- 
Scribed to destinations in Zone III, such destinations in Wyo- 
ming for the purpose of this proceeding to be considered in 
Zone III. 

_ _ Dissenting, Commissioner Aitchison said he did not concur 
in the majority’s action in making rates on the low-grade com- 
modities under consideration with relation to first-class rates 
designed to move less-than-carload traffic. He said this method 
of rate making as applied to the matter before the Commission 
was particularly objectionable since the scale of rates on brick 
and related articles fixed in Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. 
Director General, 107 I. C. C. 702, from Iowa producing points 
to destinations in Iowa, Nebraska, southwestern Minnesota, and 
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South Dakota provided a more appropriate foundation for the 
prescription of proper rates in the territory considered. 

Commissioner Tate, concurring, said he was just as much 
opposed to what was known as the Missouri Portland Cement 
doctrine as ever and that his vote for reparation in those in- 
stances where the complainants were not shown to have borne 
the charges was cast simply because, while voting as a member 
of a division, he was attempting to follow the expressed opin- 
ion of the majority of the whole Commission. 


STEEL RATE CUT DENIED 


The Commission, in a twelfth supplemental report in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases, has denied the petition of 
the Texas & New Orleans, a part of the Southern Pacific system 
and its southeastern rail connection, for authority, upon appro- 
priate modification of prior findings, 123 I. C. C. 203, to estab- 
lish reduced all-rail rates on specified iron and steel articles 
and on cotton bale ties and buckles, carloads, from Birming- 
ham, Ala., and other producing points in the southeast to Texas 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico, including Galveston and Houston, 
without reductions from or to other points. The carriers, in 
fourth section application No. 14144, asked for relief from the 
fourth section to enable them to put in the proposed reduced 
rates. 

The carrier proposed to reduce a rate of 66 cents on iron 
and steel articles from Birmingham, Ala., to Beaumont, Chaison, 
Orange, and Port Arthur, Tex., to 40 cents. It also proposed to 
reduce a rate of 56 cents on cotton-bale ties and buckles from 
Birmingham to Beaumont, Chaison, Orange, and Port Arthur, 
to 40 cents. A further proposal was to reduce a rate of 70 cents 
on iron and steel articles and a rate of 59 cents on cotton-bale 
ties and buckles from Birmingham to Baytown, Clinton, Gal- 
veston, and Houston, Tex., to 40 cents. 

The rates proposed to be reduced were those resulting 
from the Commission’s findings in the Consolidated Southwest- 
ern cases. Therefore the carrier had to ask the Commission to 
modify its findings before it could reduce the rates. The car- 
riers desired fourth section relief limited only to the observ- 
ance of combinations as maxima. The relief, however, was to 
be only as to the destination points. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, water carriers, the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, northeast Texas shippers and 
fabricators of iron and steel, producers in the St. Louis-East St. 
Louis district, and shippers at several points in Louisiana and 
Arkansas, protested against the proposed rates. The Texas & 
New Orleans filed its application under a proviso contained in 
Finding 27 in the original report in this case, 123 I. C. C. 203, 
saying that nothing in that finding should prevent the applica- 
tion of lower rates on particular commodities from and to par- 
ticular points with the Commission’s approval, upon application, 
and showing of special circumstances and conditions. 


Special circumstances and conditions relied upon in justifi- 
cation of the proposed reduced rates, the Commission said, con- 
sisted of a gradual loss of the iron and steel traffic by the all- 
rail lines and a large and growing movement of these com- 
modities to the Texas ports over rail-water and all-water routes 
at rates materially less than those now maintained by the rail 
carriers. Loss in the all-rail movement, the report said, had 
been particularly noticeable since the establishment of the rates 
under the southwestern revision. That loss, the Commission 
said, was demonstrated by a table taken from one of the peti- 
tioners’ exhibits, showing the all-rail movement from south- 
eastern producing points to the Texas ports for 1927, 1928, 
and 1929, and the first 10 months of 1930. In 1927 the carriers 
transported 503 carloads, while in the first 10 months of 1930 
they transported only 137. In 1929 the movement had fallen to 
211 cars. 

The principal traffic which petitioners hoped to attract by 
the reduced rates, the Commission said, now moved by rail to 
Birmingport, Ala., about 25 miles west of Birmingham, and 
thence by barges or steamships down the Black Warrior, War- 
rior, and Tombigbee Rivers and the Gulf of Mexico. For 1927, 
1928, and 1929 the movement of iron and steel over this route 
to Mobile, Ala., amounted to 90,817,174,737 and 256,769 tons, re- 
spectively. A part of this traffic undoubtedly, the report said, 
was transported by the barge lines. 

A considerable part of the iron and steel traffic originating 
in the southeast, the report said, moved over rail routes to New 
Orleans or Mobile and thence by water to the Texas ports. In 
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the period from January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1930, inclu- 
sive, the Commission said the Sipsey Barge & Towing Co. han- 
dled 3,596.62 tons of iron and steel articles from Mobile to Gal- 
veston and 2,437.87 tons from Mobile to Houston. For 1928, 
1929, and 1930 the traffic originated in the Birmingham district 
and handled by the Tosco Steamship Line, Inc., from New Or- 
leans to the Texas ports, the report said, amounted to 1,570.18, 
6,467.21, and 4,532.02 tons, respectively. In addition, the report 
said, the Tennesse Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. transported in 
its own barges from Birmingport to the Texas ports a consid: 
erable tonnage of iron and steel articles of its own manufac- 
ture. Apparently, said the Commission, it also handled tonnage 
produced by other manufacturers, particularly when fabricated 
from material purchased from it. Tonnage figures covering the 
movement by those barges, put in the service about the middle 
of 1927, the Commission said, were not made available for the 
record. But, it said, the Warrior River Terminal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the government barge line and the connecting link 
between the rail lines in the Birmingham district and water 
lines at Birmingport, reported that in 1928 it handled 34,704 
tons of iron and steel for forwarding by other than its own 
barges to Texas ports. 

A witness for the petitioners, the report said, testified that 
in 1929 about 84,000 tons of iron and steel moved in private 
barges from Birmingport to the Texas ports, although some of 
the protestants questioned that figure. It said there were other 
lines in operation between Gulf ports, but the tonnage of iron 
and steel originated in the southeast and handled by them to 
the Texas ports was not definitely established. 

Prior to July 14, 1928, when the southwestern revision gen- 
erally became effective, the all-rail rates on cotton-bale ties and 
buckles to all these Texas ports, the report said, were 33 cents 
from Birmingham and 35.5 cents from Atlanta, minimum 30,000 
pounds. Contemporaneously, the corresponding rates on the 
iron and steel articles, the report said, ranged from 56 to 64 
cents from Birmingham, and from 58.5 to 67 cents from Atlanta, 

“The rates of the water lines are, of course, unregulated,” 
says the report, “and appear to be influenced to some extent by 
the sizes of the shipments offered. Instanced rates on actual 
shipments made during 1929 and 1930 are from 20 to 22 cents 
on iron and steel articles from New Orleans to Houston and 
Galveston, and 15 cents on a shipment of cotton-bale ties weigh- 
ing 3,037.5 tons from Mobile to Houston and Galveston. These 
rates appear to have included loading and discharging at the 
ports, wharfage, tollage, handling, and, in at least one instance, 
trucking. On certain of the lines they also include marine insur- 
ance.” 

The published barge-rail joint rates on iron and steel articles 
from the Birmingham district to the Texas ports (including 
switching movement to Birmingport) by the barge line to New 
Orleans or Baton Rouge and Gulf Coast Lines or T. & N. O. 
beyond, is 45 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, says the report. 
The barge rates of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., the 
Commission said, were made on special contract but the usual 
rate on iron and steel by that line from Birmingham to Houston 
appeared to be 35 cents. The all-rail local rate from Birmingham 
to New Orleans, the report said, was 34 cents, and the govern- 
ment barge rate was 27 cents. 

There had been no complaints at New Orleans, said the 
report, that the barge lines or steamships operating from that 
port to Gulf ports discriminated between shippers. The record 
also showed, said the report, that by agreement the water lines 
had made rates lower than those instanced. 

The Commission reviewed the rate situation as brought for- 
ward by the different protestants. It said that the St. Louis-East 
St. Louis protestants opposed the granting of the petition, alleg- 
ing, among other things, that if the proposed rates were pub- 
lished they would accord the southeastern shippers preferential 
rates and seriously disrupt the competitive relations which now 
existed between those two producing districts. 

“The barge line (which the Commission said referred to the 
government barge line), rates from St. Louis to New Orleans 
and Houston are 39 and 45 cents, respectively,” says the report, 
“but shipments have heen made over the all-water route from St. 
Louis to Houston on what are termed ‘contract rates’ of less than 
40 cents. The latter appeared to have been applicable only to 
lots of 750 tons or more, but the witness for the St. Louis pro- 
testant declined to divulge the exact or approximate rate 
charged, on the ground that it pertained to a private contract, 
although he indicated that it was in excess of 35 cents.” 

Protestants for the New Orleans and certain barge and 
steamship interests, the report said, did not oppose the granting 
of relief in connection with rates which would permit the all-rail 
lines to compete with the all-water and the rail-water routes, but 
they asserted that the rates proposed by the petitioners would 
deprive the latter routes of any opportunity to compete for this 


traffic. 
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The Commission said that a somewhat peculiar situatig, 
was presented in this proceeding in that for competitive reagoy, 
the southeastern petitioners published reduced shipside rates 
to Mobile and New Orleans, and the T. & N. O. and Gulf Coag 
Lines joined the government barge line in establishing the 5 
cent rate, considerably less than the generally approved dif. 
ferential relationship to the all-rail rate, from the Birminghay 
district to Houston. The Commission said there was mug 
ground for a contention on the part of protestants that pet 
tioners were here seeking to meet competition which they then. 
selves had created. It said that there was no showing that ir 
and steel articles which originated at points outside the B}p. 
mingham district were handled in private-carrier barges, ani 
that therefore it appeared to be true that as to the traffic from 
those points the competition was very largely caused by acts 
of the petitioners themselves. 

“But protestants’ further contention that petitioners may no 
properly meet private-carrier competition is not sound,” said the 
report, “inasmuch as any existing competitive transportatio 
agencies and services, whether public or private, which diver 
traffic from the rail lines may seriously affect the latter ang 
constitute special circumstances and conditions within the meap. 
ing of the proviso to Finding 27, justifying rate reductions ani 
fourth-section relief. The questions here to be determined are 
therefore, (1) whether petitioners have shown that by reason 
of their respective rates the water lines have taken over ani 
petitioners have lost an undue share of the traffic in question, 
and (2) whether otherwise the circumstances and conditions 
upon which petitioners rely justify the proposed reduced rates, 
without corresponding reductions from or to other points en. 
braced by these cases.” 

The water and rail traffic comparisons, the Commission said, 
were not as complete as they should be. Throughout this pro. 
ceeding, it added, the burden of making out a case seemed to 
have been left by its competitioners to the T. & N. O., in the 
course of which undertaking that petitioner appeared to have 
been subjected to some handicaps. Among the handicaps was 
failure of the other railroads to furnish tonnage figures. The 
Commission said that even if that defect might not foreclose 
all relief of the kind sought, there were other and more serious 
infirmities in the petitioners’ case. 

“While rail carriers,’ says the report, “are justified in mak- 
ing every reasonable effort to meet the conditions arising from 
competition and depression which now confront them, they are 
not justified in reducing particular rates which are part of an 
interrelated general adjustment without making like reductions 
from and to other points where the conditions are substantially 
similar, or, on the other hand, in reducing rates from and 
to points where the competitive conditions do not exist to sub- 
stantially the same extent. In either case the effect would be 
improperly to disrupt approved rate relationships and business 
conditions, to the injury of both shippers and carriers.” 

As a final reason for denying the petition the Commission 
said that the rail-barge-rail rates presumably were, as they 
should be, made differentially under the all-rail rates in accord- 
ance With its findings in Through Routes and Joint Rates, 153 
I. C. C. 129, and that if the all-rail rates were reduced as pro 
posed, the rail-barge-rail rates must be correspondingly reduced 
under the order in that case. In short, said the report, is to 
those origins a case within the contemplation of the proviso to 
Finding 27 was not made to appear. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Pitch Coke 

No. 23071, American Tar Products Co. vs. New York Central 
et al., and No. 20723, F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al., the last mentioned complaint being on further 
hearing. By division 3. Rates, pitch coke, Follansbee, W. Va. 
and Youngstown, O., to Massena, N. Y., and to Niagara Falls, 
Ont., in so far as the transportation takes place within the 
United States, assailed in the title complaint, unreasonable for 
the future but not in the past, to the extent they may exceed 
17.5 per cent of first class. Upon further hearing in No. 20723, 
rates, also on pitch coke, Dover, O., Granite City, Ill., and Fair- 
mont, W. Va., to Niagara Falls, Ont., in so far as the transpor- 
tation takes place within the United States, not unreasonable in 
the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent they may 
exceed 17.5 per cent of first class, former finding, that they 
were not unreasonable, being reversed. New rates are to be 
effective not later than July 21. Establishment of the neW¥ 
rates, the Commission said, would remove any undue prejudice 
that might exist. Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting, said he 
thought it illogical to relate the rates on such a low grade com: 
modity to the rates applicable on goods of the highest chat- 
acter which moved at first class rates. His idea was that if it 
were deemed necessary to tie commodity rates to class rates, 
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the Commission would be on far more logical and safe ground 
by relating the rates on the commodity to those charged for a 
comparable class of articles. 

Soap, Etc. 

No. 22275, Procter & Gamble Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and 
four sub-numbers, Armour and Company of Delaware vs. A. C. & 
y.et al.; Lever Brothers Co. vs. Same; Swift and Co. vs. A. & S. 
et al.; and Iowa Soap Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By division 2. 
Dismissed. Fifth-class rating, soap and related articles, car- 
joads, in official classification territory, not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial and applicable rates not unreasonable. Report 
written by Chairman Porter, Commissioner Aitchison wrote Ccon- 
curring Views as to things the Commission might consider in the 
determination of what was a reasonable rate. 


Lumber Adjustment 


No. 21999, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
A.C. & Y. et al.; No. 22087, California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 22314, Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association vs. Same; and No. 22164, Southern 
Pine Association vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. By division 4. 
Rates assailed in No. 22164, the Southern Pine Association case, 
pertaining to rates from points in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas to destinations in 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates, lum- 
ber, described as group D in transcontinental tariffs, from the 
north Pacific coast group to central territory, not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceed, in the future, 
by more than the following amounts the rates contemporaneously 
maintained to the Illinois rate group, in which a rate of 72 cents 
was used as typical. To the Grand Rapids-Evansville group, 5 
cents; to the Indianapolis-Lansing and Cincinnati-Detroit groups, 
10 cents; to the Columbus-Cleveland and Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
groups, 15 cents. The Commission said the present differentials 
of the Intermediate, Inland Empire and Hawley-Truckee groups 
under the coast groups and the existing differentials between 
group D commodities and the other similarly lettered commodi- 
ties should be retained. New rates to remove the undue preju- 
dice are to be established not later than July 14. To the new 
rates, the Commission said, the emergency charges authorized 
in Ex Parte No. 103, the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, might be 
added. Commissioner Eastman concurred in the conclusions, 
but, as he said, with considerable doubt so far as the rates from 
the south and southwest were concerned. Those rates, in his 
judgment, had not been well or properly constructed. He said 
he was inclined to believe that they were relatively high com- 
pared with the rates from the west. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Structural Steel 


No. 24779, Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co. vs. B. R. & P. 
et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Rates, structural steel, 
Buffalo and Black Rock, N. Y., and Homestead, Pa., to Chadron, 
Neb., fabricated in transit at Leavenworth, Kan., applicable ex- 
cept as to one shipment, and were, are and will be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
115 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds. Reparation of $353.94 rec- 
ommended. 

Sorgo Seed 

No. 24398, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner F. A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. Rates, from Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings to destinations in southeastern 
and Carolina territories, sorgo seed, originating at points in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, 
with transit at Kansas City, Mo., not unreasonable. 


Cotton Waste 


No. 24436, Western Yarn Mills et al. vs. G. T. W. et al. By 
Examiner R. N. Trezise. Rates, cotton waste, Chicago, IIl., to 
Detroit, Mich., on shipments that moved on and after the ef- 
fective date of the rates found reasonable on cotton sweepings 
and cotton motes, in American Cotton Waste & Linter Ex- 
change vs. B. & O., 161 I. C. C. 741, were and are unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded or exceed the contemporaneous 
sixth class rates, minimum 24,000 pounds; that the rate on cot- 
ton waste such as that recovered from old mattresses, quilts, or 
Paddings, not reworked, in bales, in carloads, will be unreason- 
able to the extent that it may exceed 90 per cent of the con- 
temporaneous sixth class rate from and to the same points, 
minimum 30,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 


String Musical Instruments 
No. 24661, National String Instrument Corporation vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal pro- 
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posed. Less-than-carload ratings on string musical instruments 
made of steel, Los Angeles, Calif., to points in official, southern, 
and western territories, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Wool in the Grease 


No. 24303, sub. No. 3, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner J. O. Cassidy. Rates, im- 
ported wool, in the grease, Philadelphia, Pa., to Amsterdam, 
N. Y., Thompsonville, Conn., and Clinton, Mass., were, are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed rates based on 42.5 per cent of the 
first class rates contemporaneously in effect, minimum carload 
weight 32,000 pounds, for a standard car 36 feet 6 inches or 
less in length, subject to Rule 34 of official classification. Rep- 
aration proposed. 

Sweet Potatoes 


No. 24874, Carolinas Sweet Potato Association vs. Norfolk 
Southern et al. By Examiner G. O. Basham. Rate, sweet po- 
tatoes, Beaufort, N. C., to Pittsburgh, Pa., applicable. Applicable 
rate unreasonable to extent it exceeded 57 cents. Reparation 
of $769.50 recommended. 


Refrigerators 


No. 24621, Wright & Wilhelmy Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., 
embracing also No. 24937, W. M. Dutton & Sons Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates and carload minimum weight, refrigerators, with gas or 
electric cooling or freezing apparatus installed, Chicago, IIl., 
Evansville, Ind., Muskegon, Mich., and Dayton, O., to Omaha, 
Neb., and from Muskegon to Hastings, Neb., applicable and not 
unreasonable. i 

Bananas and Cocoanuts 

No. 24462, M. J. Dark & Sons et al. vs. I. C. et al. By Ex- 
aminer C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rates, bananas and 
cocoanuts, in straight or mixed carloads, New Orleans, La., and 
Mobile, Ala., to Grand Rapids, Mich., not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


G. & W. T. CONSTRUCTION 


Examiner R. R. Molster, on further hearing, in Finance No. 
8896, Gulf & West Texas Railway Co. construction, has recom- 
mended that the Commission find that, subject to alternative 
conditions, the present and future public convenience and neces- 
sity require the construction by the Gulf & West Texas of a 
proposed line of railroad in Kendall and Gillespie counties, Tex., 
extending from a point at or near Fredericksburg Junction to 
a point near Fredericksburg, 28.6 miles. 

The Fredericksburg & Northern Railway Co., called the 
F. & N., operating between Fredericksburg Junction and Fred- 
ericksburg, and the chambers of commerce of Brady, Mason and 
Fredericksburg, Tex., intervened. The further hearing was held 
for the purpose of developing evidence as to the commercial 
value of the F. & N.’s properties. The examiner pointed out that 
the applicant, the San Antonio & Arkansas Pass, and the Texas 
& New Orleans were subsidiaries of the Southern Pacific. 

Examiner Molster said the Commission should find that the 
commercial value of the F. & N.’s properties for the purpose of 
sale to applicant was $227,000, and that if the applicant offered 
to purchase the F. & N. properties for that amount or the 
Southern Pacific offered to acquire the F. & N.’s outstanding 
capital stock on a basis that would yield the F. & N. an amount 
equal to, but not in excess, of $227,000; and if such offers were 
not accepted, the present and future convenience and necessity 
required the construction by the Gulf & West Texas of its pro- 
posed line. He said issue of a certificate should be deferred 
and the record held open to afford the parties opportunity to 
proceed under the recommendations made. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3741, the Commission has. suspended from 
April 25 until November 25 schedules in supplements Nos. 2 
and 3 to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2388. The suspended schedules 
propose the establishment of an off-track station at 620 to 626 
South Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo., for account of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway in connection with the Slay 
Motor Service, Inc., for the delivery and receipt of freight in 
less-than-carload quantities. 

In I. and S. No. 3742, the Commission has suspended from 
April 29, until November 29, schedules as published by J. E. 
Johanson in the following tariffs: Supplement No. 34 to I. C. 
C. No. 2291; supplement No. 42 to I. C. C. No. 2301; supplement 
No. 14 to I. C. C. No. 2341; supplement No. 221 to I. C. C. No. 
2008; and in various other tariffs issued by agents and indi- 
vidual lines. The suspended schedules propose to revise the 
rates on lime, carloads, from, to and between points in South- 
western and Kansas-Missouri territories by canceling the pres- 
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ent commodity rates and applying in lieu thereof column 17% 
rates (17% per cent of first class rates), which would result 
principally in increases. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SECTION 15A 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The substitute for section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act, agreed upon by the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, was put in final form April 27 and introduced 
in the House as a new bill. It was expected it would be for- 
mally reported to the House next week. The text of the Dill 
follows: 


A bill to amend sections 15a and 19a of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That section 15a of the interstate commerce act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 49, sec. 15a), is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 15a. (1) When used in this section, the term “rates’’ means 
rates, fares, and charges, and all classifications, regulations, and prac- 
tices relating thereto. 

(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates the Commission shall give due consideration, among other fac- 
tors, to the effect of rates on the movement of traffic; to the need, 
in the public interest, of adequate and efficient railway transportation 
service at the lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of such serv- 
ice; and to the need of revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, 
under honest, economical, and efficient management, to provide such 
service. 

Sec. 2. All moneys which were recoverable by and payable to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, under paragraph (6) of section 
15a of the interstate commerce act, as in force prior to the enact- 
ment of this act, shall cease to be so recoverable and payable; and 
all proceedings pending for the recovery of any such moneys shall be 
terminated. The general railroad contingent fund established under 
such section shall be liquidated, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall distribute the moneys in such fund among the carriers which 
have made payments under such section, so that each such carrier 
shall receive an amount bearing the same ratio to the total amount 
in such fund that the total of amounts paid under such section by such 
carrier bears to the total of amounts paid under such section by all 
carriers; except that if the total amount in such fund exceeds the 
total of amounts paid under such section by all carriers, such excess 
shall be distributed among such carriers upon the basis of the aver- 
age rate of earnings (as determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) on the investment of the moneys in such fund and differences 
in dates of payments by such carriers. 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of paragraph (a) of section 19a of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 19a (a)), 
is amended to read as follows: 

That the Commission shall, as hereinafter provided, investigate, 
ascertain, and report the value of all the property owned or used by 
every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, except 
any street, suburban, or interurban electric railway which is not 
operated as a part of a general steam railroad system of trans- 
portation; but the Commission may in its discretion investigate, 
ascertain, and report the value of the property owned or used by 
any such electric railway subject to the provisions of this act when- 
ever in its judgment such action is desirable in the public interest. 

Sec. 4, Paragraphs (f) and (g) of section 19a of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 19a (f), (g)), 
are amended to read as follows: 

(f) Upon completion of the original valuations herein provided 
for, the Commission shall thereafter keep itself informed of all new 
construction, extensions, improvements, retirements, or other changes 
in the condition, quantity, use, and classification of the property 
of all common carriers as to which original valuations have been 
made, and of the cost of all additions and betterments thereto and 
of all changes in the investment therein, and may keep itself in- 
formed of current changes in costs and values of railroad properties, 
in order that it may have available at all times the information 
deemed a it to be necessary to enable it to revise and correct its 
previous inventories, classifications, and values of the properties; 
and when deemed necessary, may revise, correct, and supplement 
any of its inventories and valuations. 

(g) To enable the Commission to carry out the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph, every common carrier subject to the provi- 
sions of this act shall make such reports and furnish such informa- 
tion as the Commission may require. 


CONTROL OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
April 27, put its stamp of approval on the final draft of its 
revision of a bill to amend section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, relating to the consolidation and acquisition of 
control of carriers by railroad, and for other purposes. The 
revised bill was introduced and was to be formally reported to 
the House next week. 

The bill deals not only with control of railroads but with 
the unification of railroads. 

The committee rejected the plea of Alfred P. Thom, Sr., 
general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, that 
reference in the bill to the railroad consolidation plan required 
by paragraph (3) of section 5 of the interstate commerce act 
be eliminated. Mr. Thom had argued that such a reindorsement 
of the plan requirement “would have a hurtful effect upon a 
most philosophical system in regard to consolidation.” He 
reviewed the desire of the railroads for legislation at some time 
that would eliminate the plan requirement from the law and 
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did not wish the plan requirement reindorsed in the present 
bill. 

Though the committee deleted from the bill the Provisions 
that would have authorized the Commission to require divest. 
ment of holdings of stocks of railroads, it substituted provisions 
intended to give the Commission as complete control] as Dos- 
sible of the situation short of requiring divestment. The text 
of the committee bill follows: 


A bill to amend section 5 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, relating to the consolidation and acquisition of contro] 
of carriers by railroad, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act, as amended (U. §. ¢ 
title 49, sec. 5), is amended by striking out paragraphs (2) ang 
(3) and by renumbering paragraphs (4) and (5) as Paragraphs 
(2) and (3), respectively, and by striking out the last sentence 
of the paragraph so renumbered as paragraph (3). 

Sec. 2. Such section is further amended by striking out para- 
graphs (6), (7), and (8), and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following paragraphs: 

(4) (a) It shall be lawful, with the approval and authoriza- 
tion of the commission as provided in subdivision (b), for two or 
more carriers to consolidate or merge their properties, or any 
part thereof, into one corporation for the ownership, management 
and operation of the properties theretofore in separate ownership: 
or for any carrier, or two or more carriers jointly, to purchase, 
lease, or contract to operate the properties, or any part thereof, 
of another; or for any carrier, or two or more carriers jointly, 
to acquire control of another through purchase of its stock; or 
for a corporation which is not a carrier to acquire control of two 
or more carriers through ownership of their stock; or for a cor- 
poration which is not a carrier and which has control of one or 
more carriers to acquire control of another carrier through 
ownership of its stock. 

(b) Whenever a consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, op- 
erating contract, or acquisition of control is proposed under 
subdivision (a), the carrier or carriers or corporation seeking 
authority therefor shall present an application to the commis- 
sion, and thereupon the commission shall notify the governor of 
each state in which any part of the properties of the carriers 
involved in the proposed transaction is situated, and also such 
carriers and the applicant or applicants, of the time and place 
for a public hearing. If after such hearing the commission finds 
that, subject to such terms and conditions and such modifications 
as it shall find to be just and reasonable, the proposed consolida- 
tion, merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition 
of control will be in harmony with and in furtherance of the 
plan for the consolidation of railway properties established pur- 
suant to paragraph (3), and wili promote the public interest, it 
may enter an order approving and authorizing such consolida- 
tion, merger, purchase, lease, operating contract, or acquisition 
of control, upon the terms and conditions and with the modifica- 
tions so found to be just and reasonable. 

(5) Whenever a corporation which is not a carrier is author- 
ized, by an order entered under paragraph (4), to acquire control 
of any carrier or of two or more carriers, such corporation 
thereafter shall, to the extent provided by the commission, for 
the purposes of paragraphs (1) to (10), inclusive, of section 20 
(relating to reports, accounts, etc., of carriers), including the 
penalties applicable in the case of violations of such paragraphs, 
be considered as a common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act, and for the purposes of paragraphs (2) to (11), inclu- 
sive, of section 20a (relating to issues of securities and assump- 
tions of liability of carriers), including the penalties applicable 
in the case of violations of such paragraphs, be considered as a 
“carrier” as such terms is defined in paragraph (1) of such section, 
and be treated as such by the commission in the administration 
of the paragraphs specified. In the application of such provi- 
sions of section 20a in the case of any such corporation the 
commission shall authorize the issue or assumption applied for 
only if it finds that such issue or assumption is consistent with 
the proper performance by each carrier which is under the con- 
trol of such corporation of its service to the public as a common 
carrier, will not impair the ability of any such carrier to per- 
—— ~~ service, and is otherwise compatible with the public 
interest. 

(6) It shall be unlawful for any person, except as provided 

in paragraph (4), to accomplish or effectuate, or to participate 
in accomplishing or effectuating, the control or management in 
a common interest of any two or more carriers, however such 
result is attained, whether directly or indirectly, by use of com- 
mon directors, officers, or stockholders, a holding or investment 
company or companies, a voting trust or trusts, or in any other 
manner whatsoever. It shall be unlawful to continue to main- 
tain control or management accomplished or effectuated in viola- 
tion of this paragraph. As used in this paragraph, the words 
“control or management” shall be construed to include the power 
to exercise control or management. 
_ (7) For the purposes of paragraph (6), but not in anywise 
limiting the application thereof, any transaction shall be deemed 
to accomplish or effectuate the control or management in a com- 
mon interest of two carriers— 


(a) If such transaction is by a carrier, and if the effect of 
such transaction is to place such carrier and persons affiliated 
with it, taken together, in control of another carrier. 

(b) If such transaction is by a person affiliated with a car- 
rier, and if the effect of such transaction is to place such carrier 
and ema affiliated with it, taken together, in control of another 
carrier. 

(c) If such transaction is by two or more persons acting 
together, one of whom is a carrier or is affiliated with a carrier, 
and if the effect of such transaction is to place such persons an 
carriers and persons affiliated with any one of them and persons 
affiliated with any such affiliated carrier, taken together, in con- 
trol of another carrier. 

(8) For the purposes of yg (7) ‘a person shall be 
held to be affiliated with a carrier if, by reason of the relation- 
ship of such person to such carrier (whether by reason of the 
method of, or circumstances surrounding, organization or opera- 
tion, or whether established through common directors, officers, 
or stockholders, a voting trust or trusts, a holding or investment 
company or companies, or any other direct or indirect means), it 
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is reasonable to believe that the affairs of any carrier of which 
control may be acquired by such person will be managed in the 
interest Of Such other carrier. 

9) For the purposes of paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), where- 
ever reference is made to control it is immaterial whether such 
control is direct or indirect. 

(10) The Commission is hereby authorized, upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative without complaint, but after notice 
and hearing, to investigate and determine whether any person 
js violating the provisions of paragraph (6). If the Commission 
fnds after such investigation that such person is violating the 
provisions of such paragraph, it shall by order require such 
person to take such action as may be necessary, in the opinion 
of the Commission, to prevent continuance of such violation. 

(11) For the proper protection and in furtherance of the 
plan for the consolidation of railway properties established pur- 
guant to paragraph (3) and the regulation of interstate com- 
merce in accordance therewith, the Commission is hereby author- 
ed, upon complaint or upon its own initiative without com- 
plaint, but after notice and hearing, to investigate and determine 
whether the holding by any person of stock or other share capital 
of any carrier (unless acquired with the approval of the Com- 
mission) has the effect (a) of subjecting such carrier to the 
control of another carrier or to common control with another 
carrier, and (b) of preventing or hindering the carrying out of 
any part of such plan or of impairing the independence, one of 
another, of the systems provided for in such plan. If the Com- 
mission finds after such investigation that such holding has the 
effects described, it shall by order provide for restricting the 
exercise of the voting power of such person with respect to such 
stock or other share capital (by requiring the deposit thereof 
with a trustee, or by other appropriate means) to the extent 
necessary to prevent such holding from continuing to have such 
effects. 

(12) If in the course of any proceeding under this section 
before the Commission, or of any proceeding before a court in 
enforcement of an order entered by the Commission under this 
section, it appears that since the beginning of such proceeding the 
plan for consolidation has been reopened under paragraph (3) for 
changes or modifications with respect to the allocation of the 
properties of any carrier involved in such proceeding, then such 
proceeding may be suspended. 

(13) The district courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction upon the application of the Commission, alleging a 
violation of any of the provisions of this section or disobedience 
of any order issued by the Commission thereunder by any person, 
to issue such writs of injunction or other proper process, manda- 
tory or otherwise, as may be necessary to restrain such person 
—_ violation of such provision or to compel obedience to such 
order. 

(14) The Commission may from time to time, for good cause 
shown, make such orders, supplemental to any order made under 
paragraphs (1), (4), (10), or (11), as it may deem necessary or 
appropriate. 

(15) The carriers and any corporation affected by any order 
made under the foregoing provisions of this section shall be, 
and they are hereby, relieved from the operation of the “anti- 
trust laws’”” as designated in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
and of all other restraints or prohibitions by or imposed under 
authority of law, state or federal, in so far as may be necessary 
— them to do anything authorized or required by such 
order. 

(16) If any provision of the foregoing paragraphs of this 

section, or the application thereof to any person or circumstances, 
is held invalid, the other provisions of such paragraphs, and the 
application of such provision to any other person or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby. 
(17) As used in paragraphs (4) to (16), inclusive, the term 
“person” includes an individual, partnership, association, or_cor- 
poration, and the term “carrier” means a carrier by railroad 
subject to this act. 

Sec. 3. Such section is further amended by renumbering as 
paragraph (18) the paragraph added by the act entitled “An act 
to amend section ‘407 of the transportation act of 1920,” approved 
June 10, 1921, and by renumbering the remaining three para- 
graphs as paragraphs (19), (20), and (21), respectively. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, as in force prior to the enactment of this act, shall 
remain in force, as though this act had not been enacted, with 
respect to the acquisition by any carrier, prior to the enactment 
of this act, of the control of any other carrier or carriers. 


154 AND RAILROAD CONTROL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
has put in one bill the substitute for section 15A and the amend- 
ments to section 5 of the interstate commerce act dealing with 
consolidation of railroads and holding companies. This action 
was taken after the separate measures had been approved. 
There had been talk that the two measures might be put to- 
gether in one bill. The number of the merged bill is H. R. 11677, 
to amend sections 5, 15A and 19A of the interstate commerce 
act. In the part of the substitute for section 15A dealing with 
electric railways, a slight change in language was made which 
did not change the. purpose of the provision. 


RAIL ECONOMY PLANS 

Officials of the Association of Railway Executives this week 
denied newspaper reports to the effect that the advisory com- 
mittee in New York last week prepared a letter for submission 
to the Commission outlining economies that might be effected 
in rail operations and also that the advisory committee had 
taken up the question of the railroads engaging in the truck 
business, It was stated that the advisory committee had 
appointed a subcommittee to draft a letter setting forth what 
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economies the railroads thought could be effected but that 
the entire matter was still in an embryonic stage because the 
advisory committee and then the association had yet to pass 
on the matter. The proposal to have the railroads go into the 
economy matter grew out of the discussion of that subject in 
the Commission’s decision in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made to the entire Commission in the week 
beginning April 25 for and against the proposal of the four 
big eastern systems to have the Commission change its so- 
called complete plan for the consolidation of railroads in No. 
12964, in the matter of consolidation of the railway properties 
of the United States into a limited number of systems. Time 
for argument, exceeding four days in length, was assigned to 
the following: 

Henry Wolf Bikle, Clyde Brown, R. Marsden Smith and 
R. B. Tunstall, for the applicants; Bentley W. Warren, for the 
governors of the New England states other than Rhode Island; 
C. F. Dutch, Association of General Contractors; J. B. Campbell 
and Samuel Silverman, city of Boston; C. F. France, city of 
Providence and others; J. V. Norman, southern coal operators; 
J. W. Carmalt, Virginia State Corporation Commission; W. E. 
Neffien, state of West Virginia; R. C. Rose, Business Protection 
Association and others; John Phillip Hill, Baltimore committee; 
S. H. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard V. Taylor, state of 
Alabama and others; W. N. McGehee, Southern and Louisville 
& Nashville railroads; W. C. Burger, Louisville & Nashville; 
F. C. Hillyer, Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce and others; 
C. C. Hine, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Wilbur LaRoe, 
Jr., J. W. & N. W. R. R. and others; Joe L. Johnson, T. P. & 
W.; J. A. Farquharson, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
George N. Conrad, Chesapeake Western and others; C. S. Glas- 
gow, Lexington Chamber of Commerce and others; A. G, Gut- 
heim, Montour Railroad and others; Karl K. Gartner, Oswego, 
N. Y.; T. M. Woodward, Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, and 
H. T. Newcomb, Delaware & Hudson Corporation. 

In behalf of the applicants Mr, Tunstall commented upon alle- 
gations indicating that the makers of the four system plan had 
been arrogant in their attitude and had practically told the Com- 
mission that it would have to take this plan or leave it without 
change. He said those things were not so. He said the appli- 
cants had agreed that if the Commission approved the plan they 
would go ahead in an effort to bring about the consolidated 
systems and would not except to each other’s allocations. They 
also promised that in the event the Commission suggested 
changes in their plan, they would give the suggested changes 
careful consideration. The idea that the proponents of the four 
system plan had delivered an ultimatum to the Commission was 
not a fact. This, he said, was not an application for consolida- 
tion but merely for a change in the Commission’s plan. 

In answer to a question by Commissioner McManamy as to 
what was mean by the words “go ahead,” Mr. Tunstall pointed 
out that if and when the plans were approved it would be neces- 
sary for the four proponents to file applications for permission 
to merge or unify their properties in accordance with the plan. 

“Did they say when they would go ahead?” asked Commis- 
sioner Eastman. 

Mr. Tunstall answered that he might adopt the language of 
the English chancery court and say that the applicants would 
“proceed with all deliberate speed.” In further answer to Mr. 
McManamy, Mr. Tunstall said the idea was to go ahead as soon 
and rapidly as possible, adding in answer to a question by Com- 
missioner Tate, that the applicants would have to make applica- 
tions to acquire stock and do other things for the unification of 
their properties, just as if there had been no application to 
change the plan. In answer to another question by Commis- 
sioner Tate, Mr. Tunstall assented to the proposition that the 
Commission was not asked to prejudge in this proceeding as 
to how the consolidation should be brought about. Commis- 
sioner Tate suggested that all the Commission was asked to do 
was to adjudicate the question whether this four system plan 
was not better than the five system plan put out by the Com- 
mission. 

In the course of the discussion of the meaning of the words 
preservation of competition, as used in the statute, Mr. Tunstall 
said, answering Commissioner Eastman, that he did not believe 
it would be a preservation of competition if a particular city 
by reason of the consolidation were changed from a two-railroad 
place to a one-railroad place. 

Mr. Tunstall presented to the Commission an exhibit, in- 
tended to show that the system proposed would be well balanced 
in their relationship to each other, when earnings were used as 
the test. The exhibit was based on the primary valuations 
brought down to December 31, 1930, put into the record by the 
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Commission itself near the end of the hearing in this matter. 
That exhibit showed that in the five-year period, 1926-1930, the 
New York Central had a net railway operating income of 4.71 
per cent; the Pennsylvania, 5.39 per cent; the Baltimore & Ohio, 
5.45 per cent, and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 6.49 per cent. He 
said that those percentages, based on the Commission’s figures, 
confirmed the idea of. the four proponents as to the well-balanced 
character of the proposed systems. ; 

Mr. Bikle devoted himself to three propositions, the im- 
practicability of the Wabash-Seaboard Air Line system in the 
Commission’s five system plan; the better proposal of the four 
systems supporting the four system plan; and the allocations to 
the proposed Pennsylvania system. He said that the important 
additions to the Pennsylvania system proposed in the four sys- 
tem plan were the Norfolk & Western, the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton and the Wabash. Answering a question by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, Mr. Bigle said that the Pennsylvania would 
have to ask permission of the Commission to control those rail- 
roads, Mr. Bikle assenting to Mr. Eastman’s suggestion that the 
Pennsylvania denied that it controlled those railroads at this 
time. 

Mr. Bikle said that a route composed of the Seaboard Air 
Line, Norfolk & Western, and some line putting that system 
into New York would be impossible for the fruit and vegetable 
traffic originated by the Seaboard, because among other things 
such a route would be 165 miles longer than the routes via 
Potomac Yards and would end in the New York area at points 
where there were no facilities for handling fruit and vegetable 
traffic such as had been established by the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Hooking the Wabash to the Norfolk & Western, he said, 
would have to be for the handling of coal originated on the 
Norfolk & Western to the Great Lakes and the west. The 
Pennsylvania, he said, had spent about $91,000,000 to put itself 
in position to handle the Norfolk & Western coal to the Great 
Lakes and the west. The Commission’s plan providing for a 
linking together of the Norfolk & Western and the Wabash in 
the Wabash-Seaboard system, he said, would simply require the 
expenditure of money to make the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana able to handle the coal 
that the Pennsylvania now handled for the Norfolk & Western, 
which would be a waste of money and without benefit to the 
public. 

Commissioner Eastman asked Mr. Bikle how much cash 
would be required to put the four system plan into effect. Mr. 
Bikle said he didn’t know. Mr. Eastman wanted to know if any 
of these railroads could get the cash to put this plan into effect 
without borrowing from the government. Mr. Bikle said prob- 
ably not now. 

Not a single community, Mr. Bikle pointed out, had ob- 
jected to the allocation of the Wabash to the Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania, he said, needed a line to meet its line at 
Buffalo and that the Wabash would afford such a line. He said 
the Wabash would also shorten many of the Pennsylvania 
routes and, according to Pennsylvania testimony, result in a 
saving of $10,000,000 a year. 

Disagreement was shown as between Mr. Bikle and Mr. 
Warren as to the power of the Commission to prescribe condi- 
tions to be attached to the consolidation plan. Mr. Bikle took 
the position that conditions could be attached to permission 
to acquire properties but not to the plan. Mr. Warren asked 
the Commission to attach a condition to the plan requiring the 
Pennsylvania to divest itself of stock in New England roads. 
Mr. Warren said that if that was not done it might be taken 
that the Commission had approved those holdings. 


Commissioner Eastman suggested that Mr. Warren wanted 
a warning on that point put into the plan. 

“No, I want a legal condition inserted in the plan,” said 
Mr. Warren.” If you do that we will be out of our troubles.” 

“Will we?” asked Commissioner Aitchison, who thereby 
evoked a wave of laughter in which Mr. Warren said yes. Mr. 
Warren promised to draw up a condition for consideration by 
the Commission while the rest of the arguments were being 
' made, saying he would be glad to do so. 

New England governors for whom he was speaking, Mr. 
Warren said, felt it was the duty of the Commission to institute 
a proceeding against the Pennroad Corporation such as it had 
instituted against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Co. about the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley, on ac- 
count of its New England road holdings. He said he did not 
see how anyone could think of that corporation as anything 
other than a creature of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He asked 


whether it could be supposed that a court would recognize the 
Pennroad as an independent instrumentality and not an instru- 
mentality of the Pennsylvania Railroad after he had read about 
the creation and organization of the Pennsylvania’s investment 
corporation. 
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Commissioners Lewis, Eastman and McManamy asked que. 
tions about the brief of Donald Richberg, filed in behalf of ty 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, in which representatioy 
were made in behalf of the interest of the employes of ty 
affected railroad systems, in the course of Mr. Bikle’s disc 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad phase of the subject; ajg 
while Luther M. Walter was talking, in place of Mr. Smith, 
about the Baltimore & Ohio phase of the subject. They gaij 
they had not received copies of that brief and that there wa 
nothing in the record on the subject. Mr. Bikle said that egy. 
mates of economies could not have been based upon facts aboy 
the savings resulting from reduction in the labor forces eXCept 
perhaps in the economies attributed to savings in the cost of 
transportation. 

Mr. Walter said that, of course, if the railroads Were to cop. 
tinue to live there would have to be economies and that if yp. 
economical conditions were to be continued the people wou 
have to bear the cost. 

Chairman Porter said there was nothing in the origina 
record about economies. Commissioner McManamy suggestej 
that the Commission, in the complete plan it put out in 1929, 
had held that it would not be in the public interest for the 
Baltimore & Ohio to have the Western Maryland, the shops 
of which, at Hagerstown, were brought into the discussion. 

But the Commission could change its mind about the public 
interest, suggested Mr. Walter, adding that it had changed its 
mind sometimes. 

New England occupied nearly the whole of the morning 
session of the second day in emphasizing the points made jp 
argumentative testimony submitted in the hearings in the case, 

Approval of the four-system plan, without conditions, was 
advocated by Mr. Dutch, speaking for the Association of General 
Contractors, organizations of coal dealers, fruit and vegetable 
shippers and the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. Favoring control of the New Haven by the Penn. 
sylvania, “lock, stock and barrel,” he said that no one favored 
control of the Boston & Maine by the Pennsylvania but he 
emphasized that his clients were not asking for the imposi- 
tion of conditions upon the four-system plan. The suggestions 
made by his clients, he said, were not to be taken as condi- 
tions to be attached to the approval. 


For the city and Port Authority of Boston, Mr. Campbell, 
advocating delay until the whole subject of consolidations in 
eastern territory could be considered, said it was the duty of 
the Commission to protect the public now. He admitted that 
the Commission probably could not enforce conditions attached 
to its approval of the plan. It would not hurt the applicants, 
he contended, to wait until New England could be heard in 
favor of trunk line penetration, after the Pennsylvania had been 
told to get out of New England. Commissioner Eastman sug- 
gested that his former colleague, in respect of the Pennsylvania, 
was asking the Commission to “talk some more” about the 
Pennsylvania betaking itself from New England. Mr. Campbell 
denied that, advising the Commission to order the Pennsylvania 
to divest itself of New England holdings and denying the appli- 
cation until it did. 


It was inconceivable, Mr. France said, in behalf of Provi- 
dence, R. I., which he said approved the application 100 per 
cent, that the Commission would not make provision for putting 
two or three trunk lines into the community around Naragant- 
sett Bay, consisting of 1,500,000 people. Hoyt W. Lark, speak- 
ing for the state of Rhode Island, said the Pennsylvania should 
be given the whole of the New Haven but that the Pennsylvania 
should not be allowed to control the Boston & Maine. He said 
that Rhode Island had faith that the Pennsylvania would do 
the right thing with regard to trackage rights and stockholdings 
when a plan for trunk line penetration was made. 


Speaking for the Property Owners’ Committee, composed 
of owners of coal properties in the Virginias, Tennessee and 
Kentucky and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mr. 
Norman opposed, not only in detail, but in whole, the plan as 
being avowedly, designedly and admittedly destructive of all 
competition among independent lines serving coal mines in 
different districts shipping to the same markets or destinations. 
He pleaded for the preservation of the competition between the 
northern and southern coal fields and contended that Congress 
commanded the preservation of existing competition as much 
as possible in the making of a limited number of systems. The 
applicants, he said, talked about taking the national view, whet, 
as he said, they were taking the sectional view, their object 
being the elimination of north and south competition in favor 
of the east and west lines of railroad through their acquisition 
of the C. & E. I. and other north and south lines and the Pro 
posal now to have the Monon given to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Representing Alabama, Mr. Taylor, former commissioner, 
asked the Commission to preserve competition and the long 
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established channels of trade, as required by law, in the interest 
of the port of Mobile. That, he said, could be done by the 

reservation of the north and south routes, such as the Chicago 

& Eastern Illinois and the Monon. His contention was that 
Congress, When it passed the law under which the Commission 
was Working, desired to have the end to end lines that were 
complementary and supplementary put together. 

The Corporation Commission of Virginia and the city of 
Norfolk, Va., according to Mr. Carmalt, protested every proposal 
made in the four-system plan for the disposition of the Virginia 
lines also Known as fhe Pocahontas roads. Mr. Carmalt said 
that the Commission’s plan in respect of them was less objee- 
tionable to Virginia than the plan of the carriers. 

According to Mr. Carmalt the fundamental objection to the 
foursystem plan was the dominating position into which it 
proposed to put the Pennsylvania. That system, he said, had 
built up a power that neither the federal Commission nor any 
other commission could control. In answer to the Pennsylvania 
suggestion of money spent by it to provide outlet for the coal 
from the Norfolk & Western to the Great Lakes, Mr. Carmalt 
suggested that if preservation of the Columbus-Sandusky divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania were deemed necessary it could be 
transferred to the Norfolk & Western so that that road would 
reach Sandusky over its own rails. He endorsed the views taken 
by Mr. Norman. One of the suggestions of the latter was that the 
Virginian and Norfolk & Western might be extended to the Great 
Lakes, the Virginian to take the Kanawha & Michigan and 
Toledo & Ohio Central from the New York Central system to 
enable it to get to a lake port. 

Mr. Carmalt said that the Norfolk & Western, long before it 
became a vast coal carrier, was the merchandise rate-making 
line into the south from New York and New England through 
the Virginia ports and a merchandise carrier between New York 
and Chicago on a time equality with the lines north of the 
Ohio; in other words that it was not merely a competitor in 
coal but in other forms of traffic. Pennsylvania influence in its 
management, he said, was not sufficient to remove it as a 
competitor. 

Coordination of the Erie and the Chesapeake & Ohio he 
deemed an impossibility on account of the circuitous routes it 
would be necessary for them to make in an effort to meet the 
competition of the other systems with which they were supposed 
to compete. The system, he said, would have to be supported 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio and to that he said there was objec- 
tion. 

Objection on the part of West Virginia to the four-system 
plan was voiced by Assistant Attorney-General Nefflen. He 
dealt considerably with the adverse effect anticipated on the 
finances of the state. 

Mr. Rose stated objections to the allocation of the Western 
Maryland to the Baltimore & Ohio in detail. He reviewed many 
of the moves that had been made with respect to the Western 
Maryland prior to the formulation of this plan to show that 
there had been opposition to the union now proposed and that 
it was not a product of the present move. 

After detailing the history of Baltimore’s acts in respect 
of the Western Maryland, Mr. Rose asked the Commission to 
adhere to its five-system plan or, in the event it approved the 
four-system plan, to assign the Western Maryland to either 
the Chesapeake & Ohio or to the New York Central. 

Mr. Hill, for organizations combined in what was called 
the Baltimore committee, who also devoted much time to his- 
tory, said that if the Commission approved a four-system plan 
it should assign the Western Maryland to either the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio or the New York Central. To approve the four- 
system plan, he said, would be for the Commission to put a 
Premium on violations of the Clayton anti-trust law. 

G. Coe Farrier, speaking, as he said, for commercial, in- 
dustrial, manufacturing and maritime interests of Philadelphia, 
said they approved the principle of the four-system plan, prop- 
erly applied. Philadelphia, he said, thought it should not be 
made a two-railroad city. In answer to a question by Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie he proposed keeping the Reading as an inde- 
Pendent terminal line serving all the trunk lines. If that could 
not be done, he said the Commission should make a plan bring- 
ing into Philadelphia one or both of the systems proposed not 
now represented in Philadelphia. 

__ Mr. McGehee, speaking for the Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
Ville and the Monon, presented a half dozen or more big rate 
Situations that had troubled the Commission to show the neces- 
sity for keeping the Monon in the control of its southern owners, 
by allocating it to the systems in which the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Southern would be the main stems, its present con- 
trolling stockholders, the Southern and the Louisville & Nash- 
Ville, being parts of those proposed systems. 

He said the interests of the whole south were involved in 
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the matter of the allocation of the Monon. He said that he 
had also been asked to speak for the Southern Traffic League 
and other southern interests. The Monon he represented as 
the wedge whereby the southern industries could get into 
official territory on an equality of rates with northern industries. 
The powerful east and west lines, which, he said, had obtained 
control of all the formerly independent north and south lines in 
the western part of official territory, were interested in getting 
traffic for the north Atlantic ports and opposed to any traffic 
going to south Atlantic ports. 

In answer to questions by Commissioner Meyer, indicating 
that Mr. Meyer thought the question of allocation of lines would 
have to be considered when applications to acquire were filed 
and that therefore this proceeding was not so important, Mr. 
McGehee said that this proceeding must mean something. Else 
why, he asked, was the Commission giving it so much atten- 
tion? Mr. McGehee assented to a proposition made by Mr. 
Meyer to the effect that the plan the Commission might make 
would be an expression of opinion and not an authorization to 
do anything. But, he said, he wanted the question of the 
Monon’s allocation settled in this proceeding, hence the filing 
of an application in this case asking the Commission to assign 
the road to the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern. He 
pointed out that until it was reported that the Van Sweringen 
interests had acquired the Chicago & Eastern Illinois that north 
and south carrier joined the southern roads in rate fights to 
put southern traffic into the north on terms of what he called 
equality. When, however, the C. & E. I. was reported as hav- 
ing been acquired by an east and west railroad, he said, it did 
not support the southern lines, its interest having changed. 

S. R. Prince, vice-president of the Southern, speaking in 
place of W. C. Burger, C. C. Hine and F. C. Hillyer, expressed 
similar views, saying it would be against the public interest 
in the south to have the Monon assigned to an east and west 
system. The arguments he made in behalf of assignment of the 
Monon to southern roads, he admitted, applied to the C. & E. L., 
but in lesser degree because the Mobile & Ohio with which it 
connected at the Ohio River, was not dependent upon the C, & 
E. I. for a Chicago connection. 

Mr. LaRoe suggested that the Jamestown, Westfield & North 
Western, a short line serving Jamestown, N. Y., be assigned 
jointly to the New York Central, Pennsylvania and the Nickel 
Plate so as to give Jamestown the benefit of service by those 
trunk lines in addition to that of the Erie. He suggested that 
the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley, another short line, between 
Scranton and Wilkesbarre, Pa., be assigned to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the Pennsylvania so as to bring the 
Lackawanna into Wilkesbarre and the Pennsylvania into Scran- 
ton, thereby giving those cities additional trunk line privileges 
pertaining to switching and transit. 

Saying that it was not the desire of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western to remain independent forever, Mr. Johnson, for that 
railroad, asked the Commission, in the event of its approval 
of the four-system plan, to leave the T. P. & W. out of it. The 
four-system plan allocates that short line to the Pennsylvania 
system which formerly controlled it. 

On account of utterances on the part of railroad executives 
in their support of the plan, Mr. Johnson said the plan, as pre- 
sented, was a fixed and unchangeable one. On the theory that 
it was unchangeable he suggested that it would violate, if ap- 
proved by the Commission, the Constitution and deprived the 
road of its property right to sell itself to anyone willing to 
buy. He made the additional point that there was no testimony 
showing why it should go to the Pennsylvania or any showing 
that the proponents of the plan could raise the $1,672,000,000 


’ which the president of the T. P. & W. estimated would be 


needed to put the plan into effect. There was no reason, said 
Mr. Johnson, why the T. P. & W. should be allocated to the 
Pennsylvania inasmuch as it was a bridge line between the 
eastern and western roads, connecting as it did with all the 
principal eastern systems as planned and with most of the 
western systems. 

Mr. Farquharson, in behalf of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainfhen, asked the Commission to refrain from doing anything 
now that would deprive any more members of that organization 
of employment, a3 would be the fact, he said, if the proposed con- 
solidations were approved. He said that since 1929 the in- 
surance in force carried by the members of the union in its 
insurance department had fallen from $392,000,000 to $302,000,000 
at present. Anything that deprived one individual of employ- 
ment, he said, would not be in the public interest. The gen- 
eral chairmen of the organization, he said, estimated that 3,000 
in the classes of men in the organization would lose employ- 
ment if the plan were carried into effect. Answering questions 
by Commissioner Aitchison, Mr. Farquharson said he felt that 
this was not the time to go forward with any plan, Mr. 
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Aitchison’s questions being intended to bring out an expression 
of opinion from Mr. Farquharson as to whether, if approved, 
consolidations would become imminent. 

Mr. Conrad, for the Chesapeake Western and the Valley 
Railroad of Virginia, said it would be better to allocate them to 
the Norfolk & Western than to the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio as proposed in the plan. Mr. Glasgow, for the Lexing- 
ton, Va., Chamber of Commerce, advocated giving them to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Mr. Gutheim, in behalf of twenty-one communities along 
the Auburn branch of the New York Central, said that nothing 
done by the Commission for Syracuse, N. Y., should be at the 
expense of those communities in its effort to avoid being made 
a one railroad city. The only tolerable suggestion, made in 
behalf of Syracuse, he said, was that for a reassignment of the 
Lackawanna branch line from Binghamton to Oswego, or track- 
age ‘rights over it, to the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate sys- 
tem, which would reach Binghamton via the Erie. 

Speaking for the Montour Railroad, Mr. Gutheim suggested 
that it be continued as a terminal line. In behalf of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau, he said, the Virginian and 
the Western Maryland should be given to the New York Central, 
thereby making that system a factor in the bituminous coal 
carrying business at Baltimore and Hampton Road ports and at 
the same time giving the Commission third section control over 
coal rates from the rival northern and southern fields. 

G. K. Munson, for the Southern New York Railroad, an 
electric line at Mohawk, N. Y., asked that that road be allocated 
to some trunk line system but said the road did not make a 
recommendation as to which of the trunk lines to which it 
should be joined. 

Such savings of time were made in the progress of the 
argument that on April 28 the plan was so changed as to call 
for a completion of the presentation of the matter on that day, 
the closing day being devoted to presentation of arguments in 
behalf of Oswego and Syracuse, N. Y., the Delaware & Hudson 
and the replies in behalf of the railroads. 


Mr. Gartner, in behalf of Oswego interests, said that the 
application was faulty in that it made no provision for disposi- 
tion of the Seaboard and other parts of the Wabash-Seaboard 
or fifth system or New England. His argument was that it was 
a burden upon the applicants to show that what they proposed 
in regard to Oswego was more in the public interest than the 
present complete plan put out by the Commission which gave 
Oswego the benefit of three systems. That, he maintained, 
they had not done and emphasized the plans for giving that 
city the benefit of bringing in the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate as proposed in the testimony 
in behalf of Oswego and leaving the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern in possession of the New Haven. 


Paul S. Andrews spoke for Syracuse, N. Y., in place of 
Thomas M. Woodward, against the proposal of the plan to make 
that city dependent upon the New York Central for railroad 
service. In answer to Chairman Porter, Mr. Andrews said that 
Syracuse would be adequately protected by having all the sys- 
tems given entrance into that area. He urged the alternatives 
presented in Syracuse testimony. 


Mr. Warren, keeping his promise to submit conditions to 
be attached to the Commission’s report, looking to the exclu- 
sion of the Pennsylvania from New England, presented a sug- 
gested finding and condition precedent to be attached to a 
decision by the Commission to hold the matter in abeyance until 
the Pennsylvania divested itself of its holdings. Another sug- 
gested finding and condition was that the Commission would 
not give its approval to any petition of the Pennsylvania de- 
signed and seeking to carry into effect any portion of so much 
of the proposed four system plan as related to system No. 4, 
unless and until that railroad company either had divested 
itself of all stock in the New Haven and the Boston & Maine, 
or had placed the stock in the hands of independent trustees 
appointed by the Commission, the condition applying to the 
Pennsylvania Co., the Pennroad Corporation or any similar 
instrumentality. p 

In addition to making an oral presentation of the arguments 
put forth in his brief asking, on behalf of the Delaware & 
Hudson that the application be dismissed, Mr. Newcomb made 
a general presentation of what he thought would be the effect 
of an allowance and a disallowance of the plan. He submitted 
his observations with the approval, he said, of Messrs. Carmalt 
and Norman, who had also argued against approval of the plan. 
He summed up evil effects he thought would follow allowance 
of the application into eleven propositions. Effects of dismissal 


or disallowance he summed up into two propositions. 

These views were expressed in answer to questions Com- 
missioner Tate asked Mr. Carmalt just as the time of the latter 
expired. Mr. Tate wanted to know what effect, in connection 
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with the matter of policy, would the allowance or disallowang 
of this effort on the part the railroads have on railroad valu 
generally, either the ones involved or the ones not involved, 

Mr. Newcomb construed the inquiry to mean whether alloy. 
ance or disallowance would help or hinder the restoration 9 
prosperity, primarily, to the railroad industry and secondarily 
to the general industry and the people of the United States, 
He said that to avoid the possibility of misapprehension he hag 
written out the answer, which he said he was making upon his 
responsibility as a member of the Commission’s bar, and jp 
measured and restrained terms. 

Allowance, he said, would depress and ought to depress the 
value of every railroad and every share of railroad stock in the 
United States; would again expose and emphasize the impotence 
of the applicants to make financial provisions for carrying oy 
the plans; would be notice to the public that violations of the 
Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws carried no penalties “whey 
the pressure for ex post facto absolution is adequate”; would 
seriously impair the morale of railroad employes as a class, and 
every railroad organization affected by the plan; would be 
notice that the delusion that size and efficiency were propor. 
tionate, if not synonymous, prevailed in the highest quarters; 
would be notice that reckless expenditures of stockholders’ 
moneys to buy control of railroads at prices unwarrantably 
high might be condoned; would be notice that issues of railroad 
bonds and the pledging of railroad property and credit to buy 
non-dividend-paying stocks was a practice that could receive 
official approval; would be notice that holding companies, or. 
ganized to evade if not to violate the anti-trust laws, or in the 
interest of railroads ambitious to expand, might issue bonds 
and preferred stocks against attenuated equities in railroads 
incapable of earning dividends and sell such so-called “securi- 
ties” to the public to the extent of nearly one billion dollars, 
and, after these equities have ceased to have more than micro. 
scopic values, come here and have their programs aided and 
advanced; would be a signal to continue to exhaust the sur 
pluses of the C. & O., and other railroads, in the purchase of 
unproductive equities in unrelated railroad and coal properties, 
and this signal would be an example to be followed wherever 
railroad adventurers were in power and a welcome to more 
such adventurers happening to be inclined to enter the railroad 
field; would be notice to all the world that the safeguards which 
protected all other property in the United States were not prac- 
tically available for the protection of the owners of railroad 
property; would be notice to stockholders, as to those of the 
D. & H., that upright and capable management, management 
that had satisfied every public demand for generations, did not 
suffice, and that owners who had provided such management 
might be ousted and compelled, if not directly by law at least 
by circumstances artificially created, to sell to a_ particular 
purchaser at a time and at a price determined at the pleasure 
of that purchaser, whenever a group of railroad adventurers, 
but yesterday unknown in the railroad field, here pressed its 
demands with sufficient vehemence and superficial plausibility; 
and that such an allowance would undermine all confidence yet 
remaining and threaten all values still existing. 

On the contrary, Mr. Newcomb said, dismissal of this appli- 
cation could work no harm anywhere. He said that dismissal 
would be notice that no four railroads could apportion and 
distribute among themselves proprietorship of all the railroads 
in the region of densest railroad traffic in the world. The sum 
and substance of that answer, he added, was that instead of 
being necessary or desirable in the solution of the great railroad 
and industrial difficulties by which the country was confronted, 
allowance of this application would produce immediate, irrep- 
arable and general injury. 

Answers to the contentions of opponents to the plan for 
four systems were made by Messrs. Bikle and Tunstall. The 
case was concluded by Henry W. Anderson, speaking for the 
Baltimore & Ohio in particular and for the four applicants in 
general. He urged the Commission to approve the plan to the 
end that the public might know that this was prima facie in 
the public interest and a great step forward in the achievement 
of national stability in the railroad industry. 


The Anderson closing in the case was a review not only 
of the application of the four big systems, but also of the ideas 
held by the late Senator Cummins, which he undertook to incor- 
porate in the transportation act, particularly in that part per 
taining to the unification of railroads into a limited number of 
systems and for a mitigation of the rigors of the anti-trust laws 
and the elimination of the evils of unrestrained competition. 

In answer to questions Mr. Anderson said that the proposed 
handling of the bridge lines leading to the New England gate 
ways was intended to give each of the four proposed systems 
a one-line haul to the Hudson River, and to have the Delaware 
& Hudson serve as a joint bridge line for the four systems t0 
the upper New England gateways. He said that each of the 
proposed systems had a one-line haul to the Hudson River gate 
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ways except the Baltimore & Ohio. Therefore, it was provided 
that that trunk line should have the Lehigh & Hudson River 
so as to put it on a footing of equality with its neighbors. 

With regard to the Monon, Mr. Anderson said that the 
paltimore & Ohio would not move to obtain it if the owners 
thereof were opposed to its transfer. Allocation of that line 
to one Of the official territory lines, he said, was necessary be- 
cause physically the Monon was in official territory. Mr. Ander- 
gon in answer to questions from the bench said that an infer- 
ence that might be drawn from that was that the Baltimore 
& Ohio was indifferent about the matter. He said, however, 
that the railroads having agreed that the parts of the plan were 
interdependent he was not in a position to waive the Monon 
phase of the application. 

He subscribed to the proposition that inasmuch as the 
country had allowed railroads to grow up as they now were 
it was incumbent upon the communities to see that the proposed 
changes were accomplished with the minimum hardship to 
employes of the railroads. 

Mr. Campbell, for the city of Boston and the Boston Port 
Authority, submitted an amendment to the findings proposed by 
Mr. Warren to the effect that the petition be denied in toto 
unless the Pennsylvania divested itself of its holdings in the 
New England railroads. He said that each of the parties to 
the pending petition having seen fit to make the petition inter- 
dependent, the petition should be dismissed unless the Pennsyl- 
yvania divested itself of its New England holdings. 


THE LAW AND RAIL MERGERS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attorney General William D. Mitchell, in a report to the 
Senate in response to the King resolution asking that the At- 
torney General inform the Senate as to combinations of com- 
peting and parallel railroads having been effected through hold- 
ing companies without authority of law and as to what the 
Department of Justice was doing in regard thereto, has told the 
Senate that the Commission, under the law, has primary juris- 
diction to enforce the Clayton act where applicable to common 
carriers and that the Commission is on the job and dealing 
with the situation in cooperation with the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. Mitchell declined to give the Senate, as requested in 
the resolution, an opinion as to the legality of railroad holding 
company operations, on the ground that the statutes did not 
authorize, empower or require the Attorney General to give 
opinions to committees of Congress or to either House. 

In answering that part of the King resolution asking what 
steps had been taken and were contemplated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for enforcement of the antitrust laws so far as 
they might relate to the subject matter of the resolution, the 
Attorney General called attention to the Commission’s Clayton 
act divestment proceedings against the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Kansas City Southern, the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Penn- 
sylvania Co. He referred to the trusteeing of stock of the West- 
ern Maryland, owned by the Baltimore & Ohio, and of stock of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, owned by the Allegheny Corpora- 
tion, and stated that the department had been preparing to pro- 
ceed against the 'owners of the Wheeling stock involved when 
they agreed not to vote the stock or dispose of it pending final 
disposition of the matter by the Commission and that later this 
stock was trusteed with the approval of the Commission. Ref- 
erence also was made to the Kansas City Southern and Penn- 
sylvania divestment proceedings to show that the Commission 
and the Department of Justice had cooperated in those matters. 

“Not only has Congress reposed in the Commission primary 
jurisdiction to enforce the Clayton act where applicable to com- 
mon carriers, but it has also given the Commission investi- 
gatorial powers with respect to common carriers, of much 
broader scope and character and more direct and effective than 
those possessed by this department with respect to railroads,” 
said the Attorney General. 

After referring to provisions of the interstate commerce act 
and of the Clayton act, including those of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act making inoperative prohibitions of the Clay- 
ton act when the Commission authorizes consolidation of car- 
riers, the Attorney General said Congress had given expression 
to its apparent intent that these and certain other acts affect- 
ing common carriers should be enforced primarily by the Com- 
mission, and that by giving the Commission direct access to any 
and all records of the carriers for the purpose of any investiga- 
tion the Commission might choose to make, Congress had pro- 
vided the Commission with powers of much broader scope and 
greater directness and effectiveness than the power possessed 
by the Department of Justice which he said was restricted to 
Such access as the department could obtain through issuance 
of valid subpoenas duces tecum, with their well-known limita- 
tions to particularly described records, returnable to grand 
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juries, and that by making it the duty of the Attorney General 
to institute, at the request of the Commission, such proceedings 
as were necessary for the enforcement of the act, Congress had 
placed primarily upon the Commission the burden and, it would 
seem, very largely the discretion of determining what investiga- 
tions should be instituted and what proceedings should be un- 
dertaken where the common carriers were involved under the 
acts mentioned. Continuing, the Attorney General said: 


In view of this legislation there has developed a practice or 
working arrangement between the commission and this depart- 
ment, pursued for a good many years, under which the Commis- 
sion in the performance of duties placed directly upon it by the 
acts, and with its corps of special trained and equipped employes 
and special agents, and with the Commission’s general knowledge 
of railroad matters, transactions, practices, etc., gained from its 
constant contact with their affairs, initiates and conducts prac- 
tically all investigations of alleged violation of those acts and of 
any matter affecting the practices and transactions of carriers 
subject thereto, and this department, in pursuance of this plan, 
frequently refers to the Commission for investigation by its spe- 
cial force complaints involving violations of that act. After it 
has completed its investigation, the commission, pursuant to the 
provisions of the statute already quoted, either refers to the ap- 
propriate United States attorney, under section 12, its report con- 
taining the facts developed by its special agents with recom- 
mendation for prosecution, or makes its request upon the Attorney 
General that certain proceedings be instituted. This arrangement 
would seem to be in harmony with the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the statutory provisions quoted above, and avoids 
wasteful and unnecessary duplication of work. And presumably 
the arrangement has heretofore proved to be a fairly satisfactory 
and successful method of enforcing the acts pertaining to com- 
mon carriers. This department has, of course, endeavored to give 
prompt consideration and attention to any request made by the 
Commission in connection with matters arising under the stat- 
utes affecting common carriers and has otherwise cooperated 
with the Commission in the enforcement of all of these statutes, 
including the Clayton act. 

Inasmuch as the primary duty put by section 11 of the Clay- 
ton act upon the Commission with respect to common carriers 
would seem amply to protect the public interest in acquisitions 
by one carrier of others as effectively as would any action under- 
taken by this department, and since no acquisition other than by 
stock purchase has come to the attention of this department, or, 
as I understand it, the Commission, and the Commission has acted 
in performance of its duties with respect to those instances which 
have come to its attention, and has either ordered the divestment 
of stock found by it to be illegally held, or has approved such 
acquisitions as it has found in the public interest, there has been 
no occasion for this department to proceed under the provisions 
of the Sherman act. 

For this department to undertake action on its own account 
and independently of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
matters of this kind would result in hopeless confusion and 
disorder, both to the transaction of public business and in the 
affairs of the carriers, and would result in an overlapping of 
functions and a duplication of effort, which, 
economy, it is desirable to avoid. 


TRANSPORT AND ECONOMY BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The bill (H. R. 11597) to effect economies in the national 
government, reported to the House this week by the economy 
committee, contains provisions that affect the Commission, the 
Shipping Board, the Board of Mediation, the army and navy 
transport services and the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 

A reduction of 11 per cent in compensation of all govern- 
ment employes, with an exemption of $1,000, is provided for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. The Saturday half holiday is 
abolished during the same fiscal year, under the bill. 


The bill provides for a permanent reduction of $2,000 in the 
salaries of the members of the Commission, beginning July 1, 
1933. That is, the salary on and after that date would be $10,000 
a year, as compared with $12,000 at present. Before that reduc- 
tion would become effective, however, under the bill, the 11 per 
cent cut, with $1,000 exemption, would be applied to the salaries 
of $12,000. 

Reorganization of the Shipping Board by reduction of the 
number of members from seven to four is provided for in the 
bill. It is provided that after June 30, 1932, no officer or em- 
ploye of the Shipping Board or the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
shall receive a salary in excess of $10,000 a year. The 11 per 
cent cut will not apply to persons whose salaries are reduced 
under the foregoing provision. Under that provision the sal- 
aries of members of the board will be $10,000 instead of $12,000 
as at present. The president of the Fleet Corporation has been 
receiving $18,000 a year and if the bill becomes law the salary 
will be reduced to $10,000. Several other officials have received 
pay in excess of $10,000 a year. 

The bill provides that the Shipping Board shall be com- 
posed of four members to be hereafter appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one to 
be appointed from the states touching the Pacific ocean, one 
from the states touching the Atlantic ocean, one from the states 
touching the Gulf of Mexico, and one from the states touching 
the Great Lakes, but not more than one shall be appointed from 
the same state. Not more than two of the commissioners shall 
be appointed from the same political party. 
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The present board, under the bill, would continue to func- 
tion until the new board takes office. Where the law requires 
concurrence of four or more members of the board, it is pro- 
vided, such requirement of law shall, after the reorganization 
of the board, be held to be complied with by the concurrence 
of three commissioners. 

The bill further provides for turning back into the Treasury 
of the United States $200,000 of the unexpended balance of an 
allotment of $500,000 made available to the Fleet Corporation 
for experimental and research work. 

The bill provides that the sums available for expenditure, 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, for personal services of 
employes of the Fleet Corporation assigned to and serving with 
the Shipping Board are reduced by $167,000, and that the 
amounts of reduction applicable to the various bureaus shall be 
as follows: Bureau of Research, $30,000; Bureau of Law, $103,- 
000; Bureau of Traffic, $9,000; Bureau of Construction, $5,000; 
Bureau of Operations, $20,000. It is further provided that the 
Fleet Corporation shall, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, 
transfer from operating funds and cover into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts the sum of $1,938,240. 


Transport Services 


The Secretary of War is authorized and directed by the bill 
to discontinue the army transport service and to transfer the 
sea-going vessels used in such service to the Shipping Board. 
The Secretary of the Navy is authorized and directed to trans- 
fer the vessels Henderson, Chaumont, Kittery, Sirius, and Vega, 
together with any cargo vessels not in commission which are 
not indispensable in the naval service, to the Shipping Board. 
These transport services are not to be discontinued, however, 
under the bill, until the two secretaries have negotiated con- 
tracts with private shipping interests for the performance of 
the services for which the vessels referred to were operated, 
“under the terms of which, in the judgment of the President, 
such services will be performed efficiently, at reasonable charges: 
with accommodations substantially of equal class with those 
afforded by the services discontinued, and at less cost. Any 
such contract shall provide that the rates for government pas- 
senger (including employes and their families) and freight busi- 
ness shall be at least 25 per centum less than the published 
conference rates for similar commercial passenger and freight 
business.” 

The army and navy transport vessels, after transferred to 
the Shipping Board, could be sold by the board. 

The bill authorizes and directs the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany to discontinue the operation of the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Line and to dispose of the vessels. As in the case 
of the army and navy transport services, it is provided that 
contracts with private shipping companies shall be negotiated on 
the same terms as set forth above. 

The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to 
consolidate and coordinate the steamboat inspection service and 
the bureau of navigation of the Department of Commerce into 
a bureau in such department to be known as the bureau of navi- 
gation and steamboat inspection. 

Salaries of members of the Board of Mediation are to be 
reduced from $12,000 to $10,000 beginning July 1, 1932. 

The bill authorizes the President to transfer the whole or 
any part of any independent executive agency and or the func- 
tions thereof, to the jurisdiction and control of an executive 
department or another independent executive agency, in connec- 
tion with provisions for grouping, coordinating and consolidat- 
ing executive and administrative agencies of the government in 
the interest of economy and efficiency. The bill provides that 
executive orders of the President under the provisions shall not 
become effective for sixty days, during which period Congress 
may disapprove them and, if so, they become void. 

The committee did not include in the bill a provision for 
suspension of the Shipping Board lines for a year to effect an 
estimated saving of $7,500,000. Such a proposal was considered 
in the conferences held between the President and the members 
of the committee. 

Representative Clancy, of Michigan, in debate in the House, 
submitted a letter from Acting Secretary of War Payne in which 
the latter said the discontinuance of the army transport service 
would be a serious blow to the efficiency and morale of the 
army and would materially increase the cost of transportation 
for the army. Mr. Clancy also developed that under the bill the 
Secretary of War would be directed to sell army base pier prop- 
erties. Mr. Payne said such action would involve the sale of 


valuable piers just at a time when values were at the lowest 
level, resulting in enormous financial loss to the government. 


NET INCOME OF RAILROADS 


The Commission has issued its first monthly statement 
showing “net income” of Class I steam railways for January, 
1932, and January, 1931. 
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While the net railway operating income for January Was 
$11,847,280, as compared with $34,461,172 for January, 193; 
the net income was a deficit of $30,863,019 as compared with 3 
deficit of $3,164,320 for January, 1931. The detailed figure 


follow: 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY 

Income Items 1932 1931 
Net railway operating income................ $11,847,280 $34, 461,17 
AREER spheric ca Sede cordon dsscuseecenws 14,408,150 19, 268 98) 

EN SNOW ook o 5 8 sie SN See css cessonecen 26,255,430 53,730,153 
Rent for leased roads..........cccccccessecee 10,678,638 10,915,848 
EMU OOE GOGUCHOND 666 sccccccsccseccccevencese 44,261,200 43,765,039 
SPE SEE, bck: b srsiecesccesceeesenecevacs 2,178,611 2,213,593 

I I So Sis oscinccdcctesnseaeccess 57,118,449 56,894,473 
Be MS dciecenwnkobdseessnaesasedeecenacoes *30,863,019 *3,164,32 
Dividend _a, (from income and sur- 

On common stock..............eeeeeeceees 193,333 2,513,515 

ee reer rrr eee 695,959 4,874,504 


*Deficit. 


I, C. C. ASKS ABOUT SALARIES 


The Commission, by division 4, has instituted an inquiry 
into salaries of persons in the employment of Class I railroads, 
in the $10,000 a year or more class, with December, 1929, and 
March, 1932, as the months to be used in making comparisons 
of pay for the same positions. By direction of division 4, Secre- 
tary McGinty has sent a letter of transmittal, addressed to the 
presidents of Class I railways, in connection with a form which 
the presidents are to have filled out. The letter follows: 


By direction of Division 4, I enclose herewith a form for a special 
report showing a list of the positions held by persons in the employ 
of Class I railway companies for which the annual rate of pay is 
$10,000 or more as of the month of December, 1929, and also the 
annual rate of pay for the same positions as of the month of March, 
1932. If any new positions paying $10,000 or more have been created 
since 1929, they should be listed as of March, 1932. Although the 
names of the persons holding the positions need not be shown, it is 
desired that in all cases where one individual held positions in two 
or more operating companies as of March, 1932, the combined salary 
of the person holding such positions should be shown in a footnote 
on the form for one of the companies concerned. System reports 
may be made, in which case, the companies represented should be 
indicated. The report should be filed on or before May 23, 1932. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9185, Cairo, 
Truman & Southern Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, has de- 
nied approval of an application by that railroad company for a 
loan of $75,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
for three years. As security for the loan the company offered 
a first mortgage lien upon all its real and personal property. 

Denial was based upon the conclusion that the prospective 
earning power of the applicant and the security offered were 
not such as to afford reasonable assurance of the company’s 
ability to repay the loan within the time specified and that the 
reconstruction corporation would be adequately secured. 

According to the Commission’s report the general purpose 
of the loan was to enable the applicant to discharge certain 
indebtedness to its proprietor, the Tschudy Lumber Co. The 
application stated, said the Commission, that payment had been 
demanded for the reason that it was due, but particularly on 
account of the financial necessities of the lumber company. 
The Commission said that the railroad company had neither 
applied for nor received a loan from the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration and did not intend to make such an application under 
the “marshaling and distributing plan, 1931,” to which the com- 
pany was a party. 

Information furnished by the applicant, the Commission 
said, was to the effect that the purpose of the loan was to meet 
miscellaneous accounts payable of $37,524 to the lumber com- 
pany, $4,146 to the Cotton Belt and $156 to the Frisco. In addi- 
tion it was proposed to pay $35,000 in discharge of the railroad 
company’s interest indebtedness to the lumber company of 
$88,957, which, the report said, the lumber company had agreed 
to accept in full settlement in consideration of immediate 
payment. 

The Eureka Nevada Railway Co. has applied for a loan of 
$10,000 for three years from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to repair extraordinary damages caused by unusual 
winter in Nevada and ensuing floods. It offers as security 4 
mortgage on all its property. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has applied for a loan of $10, 
000,000 for two years from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for payment of bonds, current vouchers, equipment 
trust installments, capital expenditures, amounts payable to 
Railroad Credit Corporation and amounts due contractors. First 
mortgage bonds are offered as security. 
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gE. G. Buckland, president of the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
jon, in a letter to the Lehigh Valley railroad, according to the 
records of the Commission, in connection with an application of 
the carrier for a loan of $1,500,000 to meet interest charges May 
i, said that the Railroad Credit Corporation did not have funds 
available for making a loan at the time (April 13) or in suffi- 
cent time to meet the requirements of the carrier, having due 
regard to the requirements and needs of other carriers and to 
other loans already authorized by the credit corporation. He 
drew a distinction between railroads that could meet the re- 
quirements of the Commission and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for security for loans from the government and roads 
that could not meet such requirements but must have loans in 
the interest of the general situation and the credit stability of 
the entire transportation industry. He said that the present 
and past credit of the Lehigh Valley was such as undoubtedly 
to enable it to obtain a loan from the government and he sug- 
gested that the Lehigh Valley apply for a loan from that source 
without any commitment as to its being taken up by the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation. 

The Lehigh Valley applied for a loan of $1,500,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In Finance No. 9308, Le- 
high Valley Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, 
by division 4, approved the loan to be used to pay interest due 
May 1, 1932, in the amount of $1,558,462, on its general consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds. It held that the company should post 
as security not less than $5,000,000 of its general consolidated 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 2003. In addition to the interest 
due May 1, the report said the company had fixed charges to 
pay on subsequent dates of this year totaling $3,615,142, and 
bank notes maturing May 20, 1932, amounting to $5,000,000. 

In Finance No. 9172, Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. re- 
construction loan, the Commission, by division 4, by supple- 
mental report, has authorized substitution of collateral for a 
loan of $127,000 heretofore authorized. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern cases. Kansas City 
Southern, Texarkana & Ft. Smith ask for relief from provisions of 
finding 27 of report and orders herein in connection with transporta- 
tion of superphosphate and/or ammoniated superphosphate from Tex- 
arkana, Tex., to Ft. Smith, Ark. 

_ No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in 
Illinois, and cases grouped therewith. Respondent carriers herein, 
except Wabash, Alton, C, & I. M., and Illinois Terminal ask for re- 
opening for further consideration on record as made, in respect to 
the intrastate rates from the Springfield, northern Illinois and Fulton- 
Peoria groups to Chicago, Ill.; the differential between the rates from 
the Springfield and southern Illinois groups to the Tri-Cities, the 
rates from all the groups in Illinois, Indiana and western KentucKy 
to the Tri-Cities, the rates from southern Illinois, Belleville, DuQuoin 
and Centralia groups to Quincy, II. 

B 1. & S. 3534, cancellation of rates on sugar via barge routes from 
New Orleans and certain contiguous points and Mobile, Ala., to south- 
east. New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau asks postponement of effective 
date of order as rendered and reopening proceeding for reargument 
and reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 24914, Sub 1, Jessup & Moore Paper Co. vs. B. & O. D. & H. 
Railroad Corporation, one of parties defendant, asks dismissal of 
complaint as to it. 

No. 23861, Leader Iron Works, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks reopening, oral argument before, and reconsideration by entire 
Commission. 

No. 13413, in the matter of automatic train-control devices. Union 
Pacific asks for authority to operate locomotives with cab signals. 

No. 24611, Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., Ozark Cidar & Vinegar Co. and 
Springdale Vinegar Co. as rehearing and reconsideration. 

0. 23307, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
Topeka Chamber of Commerce, intervener, asks modification of Com- 
me findings and order in supplemental report dated March 31, 


No. 24127, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 
L. E. Lichford vs. N. & W. et al. Complainant, in a second petition, 
asks reopening of this case. 

c No. 23413, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. K. O. & G. et al. 
omplainant asks reconsideration by entire Commission, of report 
and order of division 3 in this proceeding. 

No. 24310, The Heinz Roofing Tile Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Com- 
Plainant asks reopening, rehearing and/or reconsideration, on the 
record as made. 

G No. 23904, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 

- Bruning Tobacco Extract Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Complainant asks 
foconsideration of facts of record as made or reopening of case for 
urther argument and submission of additional evidence. 

te. 25135, in the matter of application of emergency charges 
authorized in Ex Parte 103 on Oklahoma intrastate traffic. . a 
the’ Traffic Adviser for Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, asks 
ha Commission to’so docket the above cause as entirely to separate 

€ proceedings therein from any similar proceedings pending in 
States other than Oklahoma, 
A a" 22781, and subs. thereto, W. H. Schneider & Co. et al. vs. 
Heit L. et al. W. P. Boylston, complainant in Sub. No. 5, W. C. 
er Co., complainant in sub. 1, Sanitary Grocery Co., com- 
painant in Sub. 23, and Colley-Woods Co., complainant in Sub. 26, 
Sk for entry of reparation order. 
Wr 0. 24230, Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for 
mo & Keyt, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant asks 
Co No. 23807, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
confaninants ask reopening of this proceeding for sole purpose of 
thar a reparation as a result of the Commission’s finding in 
No. 17000, part 7, grain and products within western district and 
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for export, and No. 17000, part 7A, grain and products rate structure 
to and within southern territory. Cincinnati Board of Trade, Inc., on 
behalf of various grain dealers, millers, manufacturers and handlers 
of grain and products located in metrolopitan Cincinnati asks that 
in disposition of No. 17000, the west side and east side revisions be 
made effective simultaneously and that the Commission enter such 
order or orders as may appear reasonable and just. 

No. 24645, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Defendant 
asks rehearing. 

No. 20930, International Paper Co. and Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 
Co. vs. A. A. et al., and No. 20409, International Paper Co. and 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. International Paper 
Co. and Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. ask for hearing directed ex- 
clusively to proof of shipments and amounts of reparation payable 
under findings heretofore made. 

No. 20482 (Sub. 1), West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vs. C. of Ga. 
R. R. et al West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. asks that hearing be 
directed exclusively to proof of shipments and amounts of reparation 
payable under findings heretofore made. 

No. 20850, St. Regis Paper Co., Harrisville Paper Corporation 
and Taggart Bros. Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. Complainants above, 
ask for hearing directed exclusively to proof of shipments and amounts 
of reparation payable under findings heretofore made. 

No. 25113, Northeastern New York Traffic Association et al. vs. 
D. & H. et al. & H., one of parties defendant, asks dismissal of 
the complaint. 

No. 18672, Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al. Defendants ask for immediate vacation of order pending further 
consideration. 

No, 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks for postponement of effective date of order and for reopening 
for purpose of consolidating with I. & S. 3130, Consolidated South- 
western Cases, and related cases for consideration and disposition. 

No. 24788, Kellogg Grain Co. vs. C . et al. Complainant 
asks further hearing therein under shortened procedure. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. T. & P. de- 
fendant herein, asks modification of finding 27 of report and order of 
Commission therein to permit establishment of a rate of 8 cents a 
100 pounds, for application on sulphuric acid, in tank cars, subject 
to rule 35 of current Western Classification, Fyfe’s I. C. C. 19, sup- 
plements thereto and reissues thereof, from Shreveport, La., to 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., such rate to become effective on 30 days’ 
notice to Commission and public. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


The Public Utilities Commission of Idaho has asked the 
Commission, in No. 25135, increase in intrastate freight rates 
and charges, to enter an order dividing that case into parts, so 
that one part shall relate alone to the Idaho intrastate rates 
which are to be investigated. It has further asked that such 
part of the proceeding may be heard at Boise and that all evi- 
dence to be considered in determining the validity of the Idaho 
intrastate rates may be there introduced. 

The Idaho body said the legality of the rates complained 
of in each of the eleven states covered by the Commission’s 
order instituting the proceeding depended upon the traffic and 
other conditions affecting transportation in each state; and that 
such conditions varied greatly in such widely separated states 
as Arizona and Wisconsin, Louisiana and Idaho. Furthermore, 
it said, the rate situations themselves varied. In Kentucky, for 
example, the intrastate rate structure, with relation to which 
the Kentucky intrastate rates must be considered, the petition 
said, was itself under challenge as to its reasonableness in a 
complaint which was filed by Kentucky and the Kentucky com- 
mission in No. 21373, long before Ex Parte 103 was instituted. 
The rates, it said, which were to be investigated in Wisconsin 
were rates covering different commodities than those covered 
by any of the rates which were to be investigated in Idaho. 
Out of thirty-eight commodities covered by rates to be investi- 
gated in Minnesota, but three, it said, were commodities covered 
by rates to be investigated in Idaho. It gave other examples 
of that sort. 

Attention was called by the Idaho commission to the great 
expense that would devolve upon a state, in printing the whole 
record, in the event that the state desired to challenge the 
validity of an order made by the federal body. The Idaho com- 
mission said it would be unable to obtain such review without 
printing the record of the entire investigation with respect to 
rates in the eleven states, if the case was not broken into 
parts, notwithstanding that only a small part of the evidence 
in the case would relate to the rates within Idaho. Such ex- 
pense, the Idaho commission said, was likely to be large and 
beyond its ability to meet from any funds which were available 
for its use. In any event, the Idaho body said, the expense 
would be beyond the amount which would be necessary to en- 
able a proper review under a reasonable procedure, or which 
ought to be imposed either upon the Idaho commission or upon 
shippers of Idaho who might desire to defend their rates. 

The Oklahoma commission, by C. B. Bee, its traffic adviser, 
has petitioned the Commission to redocket the Oklahoma rates 
part of No. 25135, as a separate thirteenth section proceeding 
against Oklahoma, the petition being similar in character to 
that filed by the Idaho commission. Mr. Bee asked that the 
Oklahoma proceeding be given a specific number covering the 
Oklahoma phase of the matter, so as to make it unnecessary 
for the Oklahoma commission to be represented at each and 
every hearing. 

The Commission has divided No. 25135, increases in intra- 
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state freight rates and charges, the intrastate phase of the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, into eleven parts, each part in- 
volving the issues only in one state. Several state commissions 
had protested against the Commission handling as a whole the 
intrastate phases of the Fifteen Per Cent Case resulting from 
the intrastate rates in certain states not being brought up to 
the interstate level. 

The Commission’s order provides that for future proceedings 
herein and until the further order of the Commission this pro- 
ceeding be divided into separate numbered parts, corresponding 

to the states involved as they appear in alphabetical order, as 

follows: Part 1, Arizona; Part 2, Arkansas; Part 3, Idaho; Part 
4, Kentucky; Part 5, Louisiana; Part 6, Minnesota; Part 7, Mon- 
tana; Part 8, Nebraska; Part 9, Oklahoma; Part 10, Texas, and 
Part 11, Wisconsin. 

The dates and places of hearings stated in the notice of 
April 8 stands as fixed and the respective hearings will be 
confined to the parts assigned to the respective states, as fol- 
lows: Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz., May 17; Arkansas, Little Rock, 
Ark., May 2; Idaho, Boise, Ida., May 2; Kentucky, Frankfort, 
Ky., May 2; Louisiana, New Orleans, La., May 6; Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 13; Montana, Helena, Mont., May 10; 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., May 11; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; May 6; Texas, Austin, Tex., May 13, and Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., May 17. 

Richard V. Taylor, former commissioner, now living at Mo- 
bile, Ala., has asked the Commission to reopen Ex Parte 103, in 
the matter of increases in freight rates and charges, also known 
as the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, for reargument and recon- 
sideration. His reason for presenting that appeal, he says, is 
the possibility that he may be able to present facts bearing on 
the subject useful to the Commission not heretofore submitted 
for its consideration, which he has accumulated in more than 
forty years of railroad service and four years as a member of 
the Commission. Some of the data he desires to submit, he 
says, he was preparing to present to the Commission when his 
term of office expired. 

The Taylor idea is that he can show that the present de- 
pression in the values of the products of all agriculture, all in- 
dustry and all commerce, results not from overproduction but 
under consumption, which in turn has been caused by 8,000,000 
persons in this country being at present unemployed. His esti- 
mate is that this unemployment has deprived at least 40,000,000 
people of the means of supplying many, if not all, of their usual 
consumptive requirements. 

He believes that all this unemployment may be traced to 
an origin in the depleted income accounts of the railroads. 

“The records clearly show that these bad conditions,” says 
the Taylor petition, “made necessary an initial discharge of 
375,000 persons in the employ of the railroads on January 1, 
1930, before the close of that year.” 

That, he thinks, started the vicious circle, with 800,000 per- 
sons dependent upon the railroads and the things they use out 
of employment and 4,000,000 consumers with their incomes 
stopped, soon involving the “butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker,” with prices the lowest in history for many things, 
banks failing by the thousands and even the United States gov- 
ernment feeling the pinch of reduced income. 


With all due respect to the Commission, Mr. Taylor said, it 
must be apparent that the passage of time had demonstrated 
that its decision of October 16, 1931, in this case, did not pro- 
vide an adequate remedy for all these ills, or fully comply with 
the duty imposed upon the Commission by paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 15a. Wherefore he asked leave to intervene in the case 
and that a reargument and reconsideration be granted. 

The Utah commission has denied permission to the car- 
riers operating in that state to increase intrastate rates to the 
extent authorized for interstate traffic in Ex Parte 103 by the 
federal Commission. It held that the carriers had not justified 
the proposed increases as required by Utah law. Commenting 
on this action, John E. Benton, general solicitor for the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, said 
that presumably it would be followed by action of the carriers 
designed to extend the Commission’s investigation of intrastate 
rates in No. 25135 to include Utah rates, and that in that event 
a part No. 12 to that proceeding with a hearing at Salt Lake 
City might be forthcoming. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9345. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $4,500,000 of notes payable to banks to mature not 
later than June 1, 1935, and to issue not to exceed $750,000 of notes 
to the Railroad Credit Corporation. Applicant said that in Finance No. 
9149 it had received authority to borrow not more than $18,000,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, including refund of not 
more than half of $9,000,000 of short term notes held by banks. The 
Chase National of New York holds $7,000,000 and the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co. $2,000,000 of the notes. 

Finance Nos. 9346, 9347, 9348, 9349, 9350 and 9351. Applications 
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of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. for authroity to execute 
revised leases of the Barton County & Santa Fe, the Buffalo North. 
western, the Kansas Southwestern, the Laton & Western, the Min. 
kler Souther and the Verde Valley. 

Finance No, 9361. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to gua. 
antee note or notes to be given by St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Co. to Reconstruction Finance Corporation as evidence of loans not 
to exceed $18,000,000. 

Finance No. 9362. Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority 1, 
operate over the Maine Central between Whitefield and Fabyans, }; 
miles, and between Waumbek Junction and Coos Junction, 11 mile 
and to abandon operations between Wing Road and Base, 20 mile; 
and between Whitefield Junction and Lancaster, 12 miles, in Grafton 
and Coos counties, New Hampshire. The proposed changes, if effected, 
will permit reduction of operating expenses without substantia] re. 
duction in service to the public as the lines of the two carriers are not 
far apart and serve about the same territory, according to applicant 

Finance No. 9364. Western New York & Pennsylvania Railway 
Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ask authority to abandon that 
portion of the Wolf Creek branch of the W. N. Y between 
the junction with the spur leading to mine No. 5 and Carmona, q 
_ of approximately 3 miles, in Lawrence and Mercer counties 

a. 


B. E. D. T. VALUATION 


Valuation No. 1077, Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 
opinion No. B-815, 38 Val. Rep. 43-76. Commission, bv division 
1, finds final value of owned and used property to be $78,000, 
and of property used but not owned, leased from private parties, 
$5,139,599, as of December 31, 1919. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 

Finance No. 6360, excess income of Tooele Valley Railway 
Co. Tentative determination by the Commission, division 1, 
that the carrier has recapturable net railway operating excess 
income of $17,630.93 for 1926 and 1927, based on a valuation of 
$275,000. 

Finance No. $703, excess income of Doniphan, Kensett and 
Searcy Railway. Tentative determination by the Commission, 
division 1, that the carrier has recapturable net railway operat: 
ing excess income of $5,704.45 in the last 10 months of 1920, in 
1921, 1922, and 1924, based on valuations ranging from $72,000 
to $74,000. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9248, authorizing the acquisition 
by Atlantic City Railroad Co. of control of the Stone Harbor Railroad 
Co., by purchase of capital stock and by operating contract, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9245, permitting the Great 
Northern Railway Co. to abandon part of its line of railroad in Cas- 
cade County, Mont., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9029, authorizing (a) the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co. to acquire the railroad and railroad properties of the 
Richmond Belt Railway, 1n Contra Costa county, Calif., and (b) the 
Southern Pacific Company, lessee, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. to operate said railroad and railroad properties, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9093, authorizing the Georgia North- 
ern Railway Co. to issue $44,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, to be sold at not less than par and the proceeds used in partial 
reimbursement for capital expenditures heretofore made, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 8098, 8161, 8198 and 8449, (1) 
authorizing (a) the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, and the Western Pacific 
Railroad Company, jointly, to construct a line of railroad from the 
east bank of the San Joaquin River to and on Rough and Ready 
Island, approximately 1 mile, all in San Joaquin county, Calif., and 
(b) the Southern Pacific Company lessee, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, and the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to operate, for the Stockton Port Terminal Association, the 
said line and a line herein authorized to be constructed by the city 
of Stockton, all in San Joaquin county, Calif., and (2) authorizing 
the city of Stockton to construct a line of railroad from connections 
with the lines of the Southern Pacific Company, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company, and the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Company, in the city of Stockton, to the east bank of the San 
Joaquin River, approximately 5 miles, all in San Joaquin county, 
Calif., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9236, permitting the Tennessee 
& Carolina Southern Railway Co. to abandon operation, as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, of its entire line of railroad in Blount 
and Monroe counties, Tenn., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9288, authorizing the Maryland and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (1) to issue $203,000 of first-mortgage 50- 
year 4 per cent gold bonds, to be pledged under the applicant’s first- 
consolidated mortgage, or otherwise disposed of as may hereafter 
be approved, and (2) to procure the authentication and delivery of 
$500,000 of first-consolidated mortgage bonds, series B, 6 per cent, 
to be oon and repledged as collateral security for short-term notes, 
approved. 





DANGEROUS ARTICLES RULES 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 3666, in the matter 
of regulations for the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles by freight by rail, has modified specifications 
for the construction for tanks for multiple-cylinder tank cars 
for the transportation of compressed helium gas, issued 02 
January 13, and effective April 14. 

In the same case the Commission, by division 6, has amended 
its regulations for the transportation of explosives and other 
dangerous articles by freight and express, effective on and 
after July 25. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


Addresses by Childe, Harrison, and Kidd on Transportation Subjects—Gov. LaFollette Speaker at 
Banquet—Plans for Work by Transportation Research Institute—Educa- 
tional Program—Louisville for Next Meeting 


(By a staff correspondent at St. Paul, Minn.) 


The semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, meeting at the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn., was 
called to order promptly at ten o’clock, April 27, by President 
tT. T. Harkrader. After the invocation by The Rev. John W. 
Holland, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, M. M. Goodsill, 
chairman of the local committee on arrangements, was intro- 
duced. He, in turn, introduced B. L. Nelson, president of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul; Katheryn W. Brooke, president 
of the Twin City Women’s Traffic Club, and Bert Kenney, first 
vice-president of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. No official 
representative of the Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis, also 
cooperating with the St. Paul club in entertaining the conven- 
tion, Was present at the time of the introductions. Suitable 
response to the remarks of these club representatives was made 
by President Harkrader. 

Secretary F. A. Doebber, in the course of various announce- 
ments and communications, read a telegram from A. Lane 
Cricher, chief of the transportation bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, expressing the regret of the department at 
its inability to have anyone present, confidence in the efficacy 
of the association as a factor in the restoration of sound busi- 
ness conditions and the solution of transportation problems, and 
offering its hearty cooperation. 

He also read a communication from the Traffic Club of 
Chicago transmitting to the convention the resolutions adopted 
by that club on the necessity for reduction in taxes and govern- 
ment expenditures. (See Traffic World, April 16, page 852.) 
The convention voted to spread the resolutions on its minutes, 
with appreciation of the “constructive action” taken by the 
Chicago club, the idea being that clubs that are members of 
the association would thus be informed as to the resolutions. 

Mr. Olsen, of Dayton, Ohio, president of the new organiza- 
tion of past presidents of traffic clubs, was introduced and ex- 
plained the purposes of that organization. 


Address by Milton W. Harrison 


The first formal speaker on the program of the convention, 
devoted to consideration of national transportation problems, 
was Milton W. Harrison, president of the National Security 
Owners’ Association, New York. He spoke as follows on the 
subject, “The effect of the railroad crisis from the investor’s 
Viewpoint”: 


The railroad situation not alone concerns railroad managements, 
security owners, and shippers but it concerns every citizen. The 
time has come, in my opinion, when we must cease temporizing and 
— squarely the issues which confront us respecting the rail- 

I do not believe the people of this country want government 
ownership of railroads, but this specter looms on the horizon and 
may cross the zenith unless some drastic change takes place in the 
trend of railroad events. We cannot expect the railroads to function 
under their present handicaps. So long as they continue to be 
an essential transportation agency to the public, they must and will 
be operated whether publicly or oS. Should the time come 
+g the railroads are no longer able to attract private capital, then 
; € government must step in and operate them, with a consequent 
oss to taxpayers. Investors will not invest in an industry which 
cannot pay them a reasonable return. On January 29th of this year, 
Mr. S. T. Bledsoe, chairman of the executive committee and general 
counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, told the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that, if the traffic will 
not bear a fair return to the railroads, then government ownership 
is the only alternative: Commissioner Eastman told the same Com- 
mittee a few days later that, if just and reasonable rates will not 
attract private capital to the railroads, public ownership is the only 
answer. He added, however, that he would not be inclined to favor 
any system of public ownership under which the railroads would be 
aartes in part by taxation. ‘“‘Any industry which is taken over by 

€ government and publicly operated,’’ he said, “fought to pay its 
own way, and ought not to be a burden upon the taxpayers, so that 
we get right back to the question, even if you have public ownership, 
4 the necessity of securing earnings which will support the industry.’’ 
fomnmissioner Eastman reluctantly admits that the government must 
s € over the railroads if they can no longer attract private capital. 
a thinks they ought to be self-supporting even if they are owned by 

€ government, but manifestly so long as the railroads are self-sup- 
porting there is no need for government ownership. such eventuality, 

earnestly trust, will never occur. 
.. _way must be found, cooperatively, to meet the situation satis- 
ch orily and to restore the confidence of investors. However, a 

ange in the railroad trend is essential, marking a sound and 
stable future, 

Way to Solve the Problem 


ose te is a way to solve the problem, but it cannot be achieved 
y by railroad managements, nor by their employes, nor by 





security owners, nor by shippers. It should have the cooperative 
effort of every available force, public and private. 

Permit me to outline briefly to you and in a general way the 
measures which, in my opinion, must be taken to insure a con- 
tinuance for the future of adequate and efficient railroad service 
under private ownership. 

I shall refer, first, to available sources of additional earnings in 

rates and, second, to economies which consolidations should effect. 
Then I shall ask you to consider with me changes which in justice to 
the railroad and the public should be made in the present conditions 
presented by truck and waterway competition, and in the enormous 
burden of taxes which the railroads now contribute for the benefit of 
such competitors. And finally, I shall invite you, in the light of 
suggested reforms, to look with me upon a vision of the coordinated 
transportation system of the future. 
: Of course we all know that the principal and perhaps the most 
immediate cause for the present condition of the railroads is the 
prevailing economic depression, and to the extent that this cause 
contributes, the railroads have no more right to complain than have 
other industries which have been similarly affected. But the depres- 
sion is not wholly responsible for the present difficulties of the rail- 
roads. It is true that it has intensified their difficulties to the point 
where even the public and the regulatory bodies are disturbed about 
it, but there are other causes without which the railroad situation 
would be in a better condition today. In other words, if certain 
other causes had not been present when the slump in business began, 
the railroads would be in a sounder state to weather the depression. 
Let us see what these other causes were, and to what extent they 
have contributed to the present difficulty. 


Rates as a Cause 


The first concerns rates, and involves the railroads, the shippers 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. So far as I can observe, 
the shippers were the most responsible yet the least blamable for 
the niggardly rate policy which yielded to the railroads as a whole 
scarcely more than a return of 4% per cent for the period from 1920 
through 1931. It behooved the shippers to watch out for their own 
interests, and to secure transportation as cheaply as possible. Every 
time they were able to scale down their transportation costs they 
increased their profits or their sales volume, at least until their com- 
petitors were able, probably through similar means, to equalize this 
advantage. It is my frank opinion that much of the responsibility for 
low railroad earnings during the prosperous period lies within the 
traffic departments of the railroads, and it is upon the doorsteps 
of those departments that part of the onus for the present railroad 
situation must be placed. Every time the traffic department of one 
railroad favors a particular shipper or community with a lower rate 
it forces competing railroads to follow suit, and opens the way for 
other communities and shippers to demand similar treatment. We all 
know this has gone on, and we all know it has been a direct cause 
of a most serious character of rate structure erosion. Then, too, 
certain large shippers have been able, through persuasion or coercion, 
I do not know which, to get the railroad traffic departments to install 
rates unduly favorable to them. When this was done it generally pre- 
cipitated a string of reductions all along the line. In addition to this 
phase, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in my opinion, though 
I know many do not agree with me, was more disposed to reduce 
than to increase rates. It has recently displayed a change of atti- 
tude in this regard, but I am speaking now of the period during 
which the country enjoyed prosperous times. All in all, the tendency 
was to depress ever downward the rate structure of the railroads 
during a time when, economically speaking, transportation charges 
bore a less burden upon the public than they do at present. 


Railroad Operations 


The second cause might, to some extent, involve the first I have 
just discussed. I have special reference, however, to matters involv- 
ing internal railroad operations. The Transportation Act specifically 
approved the policy of railroad consolidations, yet contained a defect 
which prevented that policy from being carried into effect. It called 
for a complete plan of consolidations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a condition precedent to any consolidations, and the 
Commission, for ten years, thought this was an impossible job. At 
any rate, it was not until December, 1929, about the time the depres- 
sion set in, that the Commission published the plan. Consequently, 
no major consolidations have as yet been effected. There are pending 
at the present time petitions for consolidations covering the railroads 
in the east; that is, petitions have been filed asking the Commission 
to modify its consolidation plan so as to permit the forming of four 
systems rather than five, as the plan now provides. If the Commis- 
sion consents to this modification, the railroads must next secure 
their permission to consolidate along the lines of the modified plan. 
Mergers have taken place since 1920, through acquisition of control or 
leases, but the surface of external financial benefits possible from 
complete consolidations has not yet been scratched. From 1920 
through 1929 the railroads could not consolidate because the Commis- 
sion had not yet issued its complete consolidation plan. Since 1929 
the railroad managers have been so busy trying to operate their 
properties efficiently on greatly reduced budgets and to add wherever 
possible to their net incomes that no program of widespread con- 
solidation has been possible. In addition, the railroad securities 
market has not been such that capital needed could be raised. 

Competing Agencies 

Another and extremely important cause contributing to the pres- 
ent railroad situation is competition from other transportation 
agencies. Highway and waterway competition presents a situation 
which has depressed railroad revenues to a much greater extent than 
most of us realize, not only from loss of traffic but also from loss of 
revenues as a result of depressed rates, and its consequent much 
greater effect upon net earnings. 

It is not my purpose to urge that highway carriers be either reg- 
ulated or taxed out of existence. Nor do I contend that motor car- 
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riers enjoy the full free use of highways built and maintained at 
public expense, though I do believe they enjoy the use of public 
property for a private commercial use without compensating ade- 
quately for such use. Motor carriers, along with other motor vehicles, 
do contribute through license fees and gasoline and other taxes a 
certain proportion of the cost of highway construction and main- 
tenance, which, because of recent tax increases now averages about 
44 per cent of the total cost for the country as a whole. On the 
other hand, the railroads own and maintain their own roadways and, 
in addition, pay heavy taxes to local, state and federal governments, 
a considerable proportion of which goes to pay that part of highway 
construction and maintenance costs which motor vehicles do not pay. 
Of course, I do not urge that motor carriers should pay the full costs 
of such construction and maintenance, first, because they do not 
enjoy the exclusive use of the highways and, second, because such a 
requirement would drive them off the highways. But claims are 
made by motor carriers to the effect that they are bearing more than 
a just proportion of the highway expense and I believe these claims 
should be closely examined before they are accepted. This is to say 
nothing of the extent to which these carriers deprive the public of 
the use of the highways and of the dangers to which they subject 
other highway users. 

Claims are also made that the railroads have been more than 
compensated for the loss of traffic to trucks by the revenues secured 
from the carriage of motor vehicles and the materials going into their 
manufacture, and of the sand, gravel and cement used in construct- 
ing highways. The facts are, however, that, while the railroads did 
enjoy considerable traffic from the automotive industry and from 
highway construction in former years, this traffic at the present 
time is moving largely by truck. For every 100 motor vehicles 
produced in 1923 the railroads received 19 carloads for transportation 
to various parts of the country. For every 100 motor vehicles pro- 
duced in 1930 the railroads received 10.7 carloads. Had the automo- 
tive industry used railroads instead of the highways to transport their 
output in 1930 to the same extent as it did in 1923, railroad revenues 
would have been about 50 million dollars greater than they were in 
that year. It is likely that the proportion for 1931 was somewhat the 
same, although I have not seen the actual figures for that year. 

It should be observed, also, that there is and could be no equal 
distribution of automobile tonnage. Roads which serve the auto- 
mobile manufacturing centers secure the bulk of the inbound raw 
material and the outbound automobile traffic available, while roads 
serving milder climated territories with but few automobile manu- 
facturing plants suffer greatest from truck competition. 


With respect to the movement of highway building materials the 
decline is equally striking. In 1927 the railroads handled over three 
million cars of sand and gravel; in 1930 they handled less than two 
million cars, representing a reduction in earnings of about 54 million 
dollars. In 1927 the railroads handled 687 thousand cars of cement; 
in 1930 they handled 592 thousand. The decline in revenues on 
cement amounted to over nine million dollars. 


What has been the reason for this downward trend of earnings? 
There were ten thousand more miles of hard-surfaced highways con- 
structed in 1930 than in 1927, yet the railroads received considerably 
over a million fewer cars of highway materials for transportation. 
The reason is simply this, that, as hard-surfaced roads were devel- 
oped, trucks hauled more and more road-building materials and an 
increasing number of finished automobiles from the factories to local 
dealers or local distributing centers. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the railroads lost a billion dollars 
in revenues during the period 1927 through 1930, or an average of 
250 millions of dollars a year, in the road-building and automotive 
industries alone, and that these revenues were lost to the trucks. 
I mention this merely to refute claims that the railroads should 
encourage the building of hard-surfaced roads and motor vehicles be- 
cause of the tremendous traffic that may result. 

While I am on the subject of highways I want to bring to your 
attention a fact which seems to me to be startling. The total cost 
of state governments in all the states was 45 per cent greater in 
1929 than it was in 1923. Strangely enough, however, government 
costs, other than for highways, actually decreased during that period, 
the costs in 1929 being only 86 per cent of those in 1923. But high- 
way expenditures in 1929 were 204 per cent of those in 1923; in other 
words, they more than doubled during that period. The total cost 
of all state governments in 1923 was nearly 896 millions: in 1929 
was over One and one-quarter billions. Of these amounts, the states 
in 1923 spent 375 millions on highways, in addition to 72 millions of 
federal aid; in 1929 they spent 833 millions from their own funds and 
77% millions of federal aid. This is to say nothing of expenditures 
of nearly equal amounts by counties and other local subdivisions. 
For the country as a whole, during 1929 there was spent something 
over one billion seven hundred million dollars for highways. <A part 
of this total expenditure came from taxes of one kind or another 
imposed directly upon the users of the highways, but over half of 
it came from general taxes. As a matter of fact, 70 per cent of all 
the moneys received from all sources by the state governments during 
recent years went into the state highway systems. 

Just what does this mean? It means, so far as the railroads are 
concerned, that there is being created a network of hard-surfaced 
roadways which is gradually closing in upon and paralyzing them. 
All the while, these same railroads are contributing substantially 
to the creation of this network—and in many cases they are not 
permitted to use the highways—railroad taxes at the present time 
account for about 3 per cent of all highway costs. Three per cent 
may sound rather small to some of you, but when you consider that 
it means that about 3 cents out of every dollar spent for highways 
in the whole country is specifically contributed by the railroads, or, 
in other words, about 50 million dollars in 1929, it does not sound so 
small. There are, of course, states in which the railroads contribute 
a much larger percentage; the figure of 3 per cent is the average 
figure for the country as a whole—and it includes, by the way, the 
amounts spent by the federal government as well. 


I have already stated that the traffic created by highway con- 
struction and motor vehicle manufacture is rapidly being diverted 
from the railroads to trucks. In addition to this, motor vehicles have 
taken from the railroads a tremendous amount of other traffic, not 
merely less-than-carload, but carload as well. As traffic men, you 
are familiar with the diversions of freight from the railroads to the 
highways. Stated in the form of a percentage of total traffic perhaps 
these diversions may not appear large, but it must be recalled that 
they cover mostly high grade traffic, in other words, ‘‘the cream of 
the traffic” and in some cases the difference between profit and loss. 

Truck and bus carriers are instrumentalities of commerce and 
as such ought to be regulated. So far as intrastate commerce is 
concerned, in some states this is now being well regulated, but, taken 
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for the country as a whole, it is being regulated in a somewhat ha. 
hazard way. Interstate highway commerce is not regulated at 4) 

There has been considerable agitation for federal regulatio, 
of motor vehicles operating for hire in interstate commerce, and the 
Senate already has completed its hearings on a bill which is Propose 
to provide such regulation. 

I do not favor legislation designed to drive motor carriers frp 
the highways. I feel we should let motor vehicles find their Place jp 
the nation’s transportation system; let them observe the rules and 
regulations which everyone entering a public service must obser. 
let them live and grow according to the merit they display and the 
part they play in serving the public. 

No one can doubt that motor carriers already are performing , 
real service to the public with respect to certain phases of the 
operations, and that they have not by any means reached the Deak 
of their usefulness. In some respects and for some kinds Of servic: 
they are able to serve the public better than the railroads. In this 
sphere they should be encouraged in every reasonable way to progres 
and to expand their facilities, for it is there that they will be abk 
to operate economically for the public and profitably for themselves 

Seeking an equality of opportunity, the railroads have for year 
been contending for motor vehicle regulation and in doing so wer 
moved by two principal motives. The first of these was self-preger. 
vation, and most assuredly they cannot be subjected to criticism 9 
that score. Railroads which had long served communities saw truck. 
ers enter and take away from them the profitable part of thei 
traffic. They tried to meet this competition with lower rates, by 
by the time their lower rates could receive the sanction of the Com. 
mission the trucker would under-cut them again. Traffic was diverte 
to the highways, often by irresponsible motor operators with littl 
or no financial strength and with meager investments, yet the rail. 
roads were unable to prevent it. They were bound hand and foot by 
regulatory laws while their motor competitors were practically fre 
to do as they chose. They wanted these competitors subjected to 
regulation so as to do away with this unfair and unequal type of 
competition. What they wanted and all they wanted was equality of 
opportunity. 

Their second motive for seeking motor vehicle regulation was 
their desire to go into the motor carrier business themselves. This 
has not been practicable except to a limited extent thus far. If the 
railroads are to operate motor vehicles successfully, they must co- 
ordinate such operations with their rail lines. It must be possible to 
carry shipments on through-billing over both rail and highway, and 
to do this the rates via such routes must be published and adhered 
to, so that shippers will know what the cost of the service will be. 
Until there is regulation of rates there can be no real coordination of 
services. 

When motor carrier regulation was being considered by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee recently, representatives of shippers 
appeared and opposed the regulation of trucks. I do not know how 
much authority these representatives possessed, but they assumed to 
present the viewpoint of the shippers of the country. Just why the 
shippers of the country should oppose regulation of trucks, yet throw 
up their hands in horror when suggestions are made that regulation 
be lifted from the railroads, is difficult to understand. It seems to me 
that shippers who oppose reasonable truck regulation have adopted 
a mighty short-sighted policy, one they maye come to regret. They 
may be enjoying momentary profitable returns or undue favors from 
it at the expense of the general public and of the railroads, but they 
still depend upon the railroads for their major transportation service. 

This situation appears to present an anomoly. Shippers stand 
up and oppose truck regulation, and legislators listen to them patiently 
and sympathetically. No one seems to question their motives or 
accuse them of speaking for selfish interests. Yet when anyone 
tries to present the railroad point of view he is immediately subjected 
to insinuations impugning his motives. It is made to appear that 
anything originating with the railroads or their friends must be 
grounded in sin. Although the railroads pay between 300 and 350 
millions of dollars annually in taxes, none of which goes back into 
their roadway, they are viewed with suspicion when they attempt 
to speak out against or in favor of certain activities or practices. 
I do not know why this is, unless they present a less formidable 
political factor than do their competitors. 


Regulation of Trucks 


Despite the opposition of shippers, and despite the active lobbies 
maintained in Washington by truck manufacturers and others, I feel 
that, ultimately, trucks are going to be regulated. The public has in 
increasing volume been voicing its impatience with the usurpation of 
the highways by vehicles operating for hire, and the time will soon 
be at hand when the pressure of public demand will prevail. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its recent report on Coordination 
of Motor Transportation, recommends that motor buses be placed 
under full regulation in order to test federal regulatory powers, and 
that common carrier and contract trucks merely be required to file 
reports of their operations. This is the first step toward complete 
regulation of trucks. Bate: 

The Commission also observes that “unrestrained competition is 
an impossible solution of the present transportation problem and 1s 
incompatible with the aims of coordination under regulation.” It is 
my frank view that no coordination can be successful unless it be 
under the leadership of the railroads. In other words, the railroads 
must be permitted, not only to establish new motor lines but to 
acquire lines already in existence. A _ provision was incorporated 
in the original Couzens motor regulation bill prohibiting railroads from 
acquiring existing lines, apparently to protect the public from possible 
transportation monopoly by the railroads. Evidently it was feared 
that some of the railroads would drive motor competitors out of 
business and then give poor service or abandon operations altogether. 
If the acquisition of such lines and their subsequent abandonment 
are to be subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with the right always for new motor lines to enter the field 
should railroad-owned lines fail to serve the public properly, there 
can hardly develop any harmful monopoly. Not only would the 
Commission constantly hold over the railroad-owned lines the threat 
of permitting competitors to enter the field but it also would have 
ful] control over the rates charged the public. These two features, 
it seems to me, should protect the public interest under all conditions. 

On the other hand, the railroads already have station buildings, 
machine shops, communication systems, warehouses, offices and other 
facilities needed for transportation service. In addition to this, om 
have an army of the best trained transportation experts in the wor 
in their employ. With all these advantages, I do not believe oe 
can be any question but that the railroads are in position to hand 
motor vehicle transportation in a much more scientific and efficien 
manner than it is now being handled. 
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matter Which is receiving serious consideration in many quarters 
at the present time. Store-door pick-up and delivery service by 
truck would necessarily be the first step, and this service has already 
been installed on some of our railroads, and is being contemplated by 
others. The next step probably would be to provide some means 
of transporting either the entire truck or its body by rail to the 
int of destination, where it would be unloaded and moved to the 
consignee Over the highway or street. 

Coordination along these general lines would not only return 
much traffic to the railroads, but it also would provide shippers with 
a safe and dependable means of transportation they do not now 
enjoy on the highways. It would bring order out of the present 
haphazard and generally unsatisfactory methods of highway trans- 
portation, and it seems to me that shippers ought to welcome it. 
put it would be impracticable for the railroads to attempt to install 
any such service on a large scale unless truck operations are stabilized 
by regulations, which shippers oppose. 


The Waterways 


I wish next to refer briefly to the waterway situation, which, in 
my opinion, presents a serious challenge to sound economics. 

I simply cannot understand the waterway hysteria that seems to 
have gripped this country during the past few years. Something like 
two billions of dollars have been withdrawn from the taxpayers and 
used in waterway development. Perhaps a third of this has been 
spent on making inland streams navigable, and inland waterway 
projects involving another half billion dollars are now in the process 
of development. Yet, it seems to me that, even after all this money 
will have been spent, and after every river and creek in the country 
is dredged to a navigable depth, we will still have in them nothing 
but a thoroughly antiquated and obsolete agency of transportation. 
Many will disagree with this point of view, and I shall not press it, 
but even granting that inland waterways do form a usable agency 
for the movement of goods, just where is the public interest furthered 
by these vast expenditures of money? Assuming artificially created or 
improved waterways to represent an investment of a billion dollars, 
just what return is the public receiving from that investment? 
Please note that I do not refer to expenditures for harbor improve- 
ment or flood control, but only to artificially created or improved 
waterways. At a recent Senate hearing a waterway witness en- 
deavored to show where, because of our inland waterways, the public 
had saved something over 256 millions of dollars on freight charges 
during 1930. In order to arrive at this figure he was forced to include 
244 millions of tons of traffic moving over the Great Lakes and other 
natural waterways, nearly 15 million tons of rafted logs, and 45 million 
tons of sand and gravel dredged out of the rivers and hauled to con- 
venient dumping places. I am inclined to doubt that the ultimate 
consumer actually received any material saving from this water- 
way development. He paid for the development, but whatever savings 
there might have been most likely was absorbed somewhere between 
the producer and the retailer. The traffic manager of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce is quoted as saying that the city of Min- 
neapolis buys coal on a mine-cost-plus transportation basis, and that 
in 1981 when his statement was made, coal was costing Minneapolis 
mine-cost-plus $5.40 a ton transportation. This figure of $5.40 is the 
all-rail rate from the mines to Minneapolis. The coal moved in large 
part via water at a lower rate, yet the city was charged the full all- 
rail rate. Did the consumer in that case profit from the cheaper 
water rate? The same situation exists in many commodities and in 
many parts of the country. The consumer is charged the all-rail rate; 
somebody else pockets the difference between the all-rail and the 
water rate. 

_I find it extremely difficult to account for the silence of inland 
shippers who cannot enjoy the advantages offered by waterway trans- 
portation and who are, therefore, being discriminated against. I can, 
of course, well understand the eagerness with which shippers who 
profit from this service support expenditures for its extension and 
maintenance. They are anxious to secure the additional profit which 
accrues to them through the use of a cheaper transportation agency, 
and they most assuredly cannot be criticized for that desire. But 
when, in their zeal to retain the advantage they enjoy, they employ 
a powerful lobby in Washington and at the same time denounce those 
who oppose waterway development on economic grounds, I think 
they have gone quite far. A few weeks ago Mr. H. P. Scheunemann, 
of Minneapolis, appeared before a Senate committee in opposition to 
the so-called Shipstead bill, which proposes to appropriate another 
half billion dollars to waterway development. He was subjected to 
the insinuating sneers of waterway enthusiasts who tried to make it 
appear that he had some questionable motive for opposing the bill, 
in spite of the fact that his credentials bore the signatures of a 
hundred leading shippers in the Minneapolis district and 300 local 
country elevators. 

I think the time has come when we as taxpaying citizens should 
pause and reflect upon this type of unrestrained squandering of public 
funds. This 500 million dollar proposal of Senator Shipstead’s, in my 
opinion, is a perfect example of economics gone mad. Surely it was 
not prompted by any public demand for more transportation facil- 
ities when existing facilities are being operated at less than half 
their capacity. Surely it cannot be that Senator Shipstead wanted 
to spend 500 million dollars to beat down a few railroad rates and force 
railroad employes out of work, simply to furnish employment to a 
few hundred men on the rivers. At a time when the credit of the 
federal government is worth only 88 cents on the dollar, I look upon 
as short-sighted policy the issuance of a half billion dollars in bonds 
in order to make further non-productive and, in my opinion, un- 
economical and unsound investments. The federal government very 
likely will need every dollar of its credit for much more worthy causes 
than simply to add to the surplus of transportation facilities. 

I would suggest that all further inland waterway development be 
Stopped until the arrival of more prosperous times. I can see no 
point in spending additional millions of public funds for transporta- 
tion facilities when we do not now know what to do with the facilities 
we already have. Waterway development is not an emergency 
matter; it can well wait until the taxpayers are in better position to 
Shoulder the burden. Additional waterways at this time will not 
paly serve to withdraw further funds from sorely pressed taxpayers, 
pred they will also add further to the problem of an already non- 
of ppensatory railroad rate structure. They would not create traffic 
their own, except the mud and silt from the river bottoms, which 
wey is not productive traffic. The public does not need them, so 
Why build them during a depression like the present one? 
att A full and complete investigation should be made into the oper- 
th Ons of the Federal Barge Lines with a view to determining whether 
b ose lines are able to pay their own way. If they are, they should 
® released by the government to private ownership and operation, 
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to bid for them. If they are not able to pay their own way, they 
should be scrapped. I can see no justification for the federal govern- 
ment .operating a transportation agency in competition with its own 
tax-paying citizens, and I think it ought to get out of the trans- 
portation business entirely. Government ownership in one form is no 
better than in another, and I cannot see why a minority of shippers 
favors government ownership of barges when they oppose govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, flour mills, coal mines, or any other in- 
dustry. The only reason, in my opinion, is that they are enjoying 
low transportation rates which are possible only because the tax- 
paying public is footing the bill. 


Problems Not Insoluble 


The railroad problems we have been discussing are not insoluble, 
if railroad managements, employes, users and owners will cooperate. 
True, with a general upturn of economic conditions earnings will 
rise above the point of insolvency, and the railroads once more will 
become attractive to private capital. But this upturn will not solve 
the problems which now stare us in the face. There is a dangerous 
gap to bridge before we can look for increased traffic to lift the rail- 
roads back on their feet. It is this bridge that we must build now 
and in the building of which all of us must cooperate. 

Railroad managements, even without federal regulation of motor 
vehicles, should push forward with their coordination programs as 
far as they can go, in order to convince us that they are seriously 
trying to help themselves. In the meantime they should make con- 
certed efforts to secure permission to quote joint rates with 
motor lines. 

Inland waterway development should cease, at least for the pres- 
ent, and the prohibitions against railroad ownership of inland water- 
way facilities should be removed from the law. 

Recapture should be repealed retroactively to March 1, 1920. 

Consolidations should be hastened as much as possible for, in my 
opinion, they offer the best method possible for effecting substantial 
savings in operating costs and for preserving the railroads as the 
foundation for a completely coordinated transportation service, ade- 
quate to meet all needs. They would in large measure eliminate the 
weak railroad problem and insure greater cooperation between rail- 
road managments. They would furnish the best available assurance 
of the return of independent railroad credit with any reasonable re- 
covery of business. They would simplify regulation, produce healthy, 
vigorous competition and make possible the simplification of the 
rate structure. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, under the law, functions 
to stabilize railroad transportation, to prevent discrimination, and 
to provide just and reasonable rates, not only for the shippers but 
also for the railroads, because rates can be unjustly and unreason- 
ably low as well as unjustly and unreasonably high. With other forms 
of transportation, free to charge what they please, competing with 
regulated railroads, the purposes of the Commission are impossible 
to accomplish. All of these forms of transportation» should be sub- 
jected to regulation along with the railroads, not for the purpose of 
hindering or injuring them, but to prevent unfair methods of com- 
petition and to stabilize the whole transportation industry. 

Having consolidated the railroads into a few systems and having 
given them the right to engage in other forms of transportation than 
by rail, they would become transportation companies rather than rail- 
road companies, and would be capable of offering to shippers all types 
of transportation. . Joint rates and through rates between the various 
agencies would follow, so that each could be made to render that 
service for which it is best adapted. A completely rounded out trans- 
portation system would result, which would be much more economical 
than the present one, yet much more efficient. 

A program somewhat like this would form the bridge over the 
gap which stands between us and better times. Operating costs simply 
must be cut—the cost of transportation must be reduced. Consolida- 
tions of operations and coordination of rail and other facilities stand 
out as the principal means of doing this. Under government owner- 
ship there would bé consolidation, and very likely there would be 
coordination. If shippers prefer private ownership to government 
ownership they should support and encourage consolidation and co- 
ordination now, in order that the railroads may remain under private 
ownership. 

I realize, gentlemen, that some of the remarks I have made 
today have been rather frankly stated. While I have no desire to 
offend anyone, I do not see why it should be considered an offense 
for me to state my honest views even though they may not be 
acceptable to all who hear them. Our railroad situation presents a 
problem that all of us must ponder over and in the solution of which 
all of us must cooperate. The railroads are the nervous system of 
this country; if they fail industry will suffer. If they regain their 
equilibrium and are enabled to fight through to prosperity, industry 
will ride with them. 

I believe the shippers of this country cannot prosper without the 
railroads, and I believe they want the railroads to continue under 
private ownership. 

It seems to me that we must assume an entirely new and different 
attitude toward our railroads. We must get behind movements which 
have as their purpose the bettering of their conditions. We must 
look upon the railroads as one of the allied factors in our economic 
structure instead of with hostility as an alien enemy. They are a 
part of our economic structure, and a most vital part. In addition 
to the essential service they render, eleven billion dollars of their 
bonds are outstanding, half of them in the hands of banks and insur- 
ance companies. What a tremendous responsibility that represents! 

In closing let me quote a statement recently made by Chairman 
Porter, of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“The railroads are, and for years to come will be, an essential 
instrumentality in the transportation of persons and property and 
a substantial factor in the economic welfare of our people, no matter 
how rapid may be the development of their present competitors. 
The present transportation problem is the problem of legislators, 
commissions, executives and business men generally. It carries a 
challenge which must not go unanswered by the people of this 
country. A fair, wise and proper coordination and development of all 
the present instrumentalities of carriage will give in the end, to this 
nation, a transportation system undreamed of at the commencement 
of the present century.” 


Address by C. E. Childe 
The next formal speaker was C. E. Childe, manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, past presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic League, and present 
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chairman of the League’s committee on highway transportation. 
His subject was: “Who Pays for the Highways?’ He spoke as 
follows: 


Is the present program of highway improvement economically 
justified? Do motor vehicles, particularly the heavier busses and 
trucks pay their full share of highway construction and maintenance 
costs? There has been much discussion and wide disagreement in 
transportation circles about these questions and much misunder- 
standing, I think, partly because of our human tendency to base our 
beliefs upon hopes and fears rather than cold facts, and partly because 
of lack of reliable information. Recent studies and investigations 
are giving us a lot of additional light on the subject—enough, in my 
opinion, to enable us to reach some fairly reliable conclusions. 

There are over three million miles of rural roads in the United 
States and about 800,000 miles of city streets. The great preponder- 
ance of our rural highways, about 90 per cent of the total mileage, 
consists of local roads which are necessary and useful primarily to give 
access to the land. The remaining 10 per cent, or slightly over 300,000 
miles, consists of main roads, which, in addition to serving the land, 
are useful as channels of transportation between towns and cities. 
Until the advent of the motor vehicle the cost of highway con- 
struction and maintenance was met almost exclusively by taxes upon 
property and property owners. There was, it is true, a little national 
highway construction and some turnpike roads were improved by 
private capital upon which tolls were charged, but geneally the con- 
struction and upkeep of highways were the responsibility and the 
burden of the local property owners. And the roads were mostly so 
little improved as to be almost impassible in bad weather. 

The automobile changed these conditions suddenly and phe- 
nomenally; rough or muddy country roads became intolerable to both 
the city and country automobile owner, from the standpoint of cost 
as well as comfort. It has been demonstrated that the cost of operat- 
ing an average automobile upon a low type road is about 2 cents a 
mile greater than on a high type surfaced highway. With twenty odd 
million private automobile owners using the country roads the cost 
of running on unimproved roads would be some such staggering figure 
as three billion dollars a year in excess of cost of running upon 
improved highways. So unless we can change the habits of the 
American public and get them to give up their cars or quit riding in 
the country, we must regard improved rural roads as an economic 
necessity. In the words of Dr. Thomas H. McDonald, Chief of the U. 
S. Bureau of Public Roads, we pay for improved highways whether 
we have them or not. But that doesn’t mean that every country 
road running to every farm has to be surfaced. Most of the highway 
transportation is upon the main roads, comprising only about 10 per 
cent of the total mileage. Naturally these main roads are the ones 
that require first attention and the greatest expense for improvement 
and maintenance. 

Of the three hundred thousand milles plus of main roads in the 
state highway systems of the nation in 1930, about two-thirds were 
surfaced and one-third were earth roads. About 61,000 miles of the 
surfaced roads were paved, 34,000 miles macadamized and 133,000 
miles graveled. 

Over 2,700,000 miles of local roads are of course mostly unsur- 
faced; 83 per cent or over two and a quarter million miles are earth 
roads, 16 per cent, or something over 400,000 miles are graveled or 
macadamized—mostly gravel, and less than 1 per cent, or slightly over 
20,000 miles are paved. 


We have been building new surfaced roads during the past five 
years at the rate of about 50,000 miles annually; 7 to 9 thousand 
odd miles of concrete, asphalt and block—the remainder gravel, mac- 
adam and similar lower grade surfaces. 

Payment for these improved roads has been shifting from the 
property owners to the highway users. 

There were collected in 1930 in taxes for highways about one and 
one-half billion dollars. Roughly six hundred million dollars of this, 
or 40 per cent, came from general property taxes, 850 millions, or 
over 50 per cent, came from automobile license fees and gasoline 
taxes, and 77 millions, or 5 per cent from federal aid. 

The money collected from general taxes is spent mostly upon 
the local roads—about 88 per cent for local roads and 12 per cent 
on the state highway systems. About 22 per cent of the money 
collected from the motorists in fees and gas taxes goes to the 
local roads and 77 per cent to the state highways, which is roughly 
in proportion to their use by motor vehicles. The federal highway 
funds go entirely to the main trunk highways. Total annual taxes, 
1930, for state highways, were somthing over 750 million dollars, and 
for local highways something less than 100 million dollars. 


Is Present Taxation Enough? 


Is present taxation sufficient to cover cost, upkeep, replacement 
and extension of our improved highways? That is largely an engineer- 
ing question. It seems to have been answered during the past year 
by eminent and reliable engineering authority. I am going to refer 
particularly to data obtained from the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads and Clifford Older, consulting engineer in Chicago, formerly 
chief state highway engineer of Illinois, who testified as a witness 
for the western railroads in the recently concluded investigation be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, of coordiantion of motor 
transportation. A recent study by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
of the state highways of Pennsylvania indicates that the cost of 
paving the entire 13,300 miles of state highways in that state with 
concrete 20 feet wide, 74%4 inches in the center and 8% inches at the 
edges, which is strong enough to support the heavist type of high- 
way traffic, is somewhat under $4,000 annually per mile. This allows 
for grading and structures at more than $23,000 per mile, pavement 
at more than $35,000 per mile with an assumed economic life of 20 
years with salvage value at the end of that time of $10,000 per mile, 
maintenance of $400 per mile, interest at 4 per cent. Pennsylvania 
is a mountainous state and costs there are considerably higher than 
the average in the United States as a whole. Mr. Older in his testi- 
mony for the railroads estimated that the annual cost of Illinois high- 
ways as constructed for heavy traffic amounted to less than $2,000 
per mile for concrete and brick, and about $1,130 per mile for gravel 
and macadam. His figures show the average cost of concrete pave- 
ment construction in Illinois is slightly less than $30,000 per mile; 
$15,000 per mile for gravel and macadam. He includes on his cost 
studies value of right-of-way at $150 per acre, interest at 4 per cent, 
an assumed average life of concrete pavement for 25 years, main- 
tenance per mile, $300 for concrete and brick and $500 per mile for 
gravel and macadam. Mr. Older’s figures are probably typical of con- 
struction and maintenance costs in the central western states. I 
have made some investigation of costs in other states which show 
about the same as Illinois for concrete pavement and materially 
lesser costs of gravel highways. Here for example is a circular 
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over the signature of J. B. Hill, president of the Nashville, Chattg. 
nooga and St. Louis Railway stating that concrete slab roaq in 
Tennessee costs about $28,000 per mile and intermediate type Toad 
paved with crushed rock, gravel or chert, with oiled or asphalt gy;. 
face, costs about $5,000 per mile. I have an estimated cost of grayg| 
roads in Nebraska running only $1,200 per mile. But I am incling 
to think these are the costs of surfacing and structures only, not ip. 
cluding grading and interest. 

If for the purpose of this discussion we assume the average ap. 
nual costs of concrete pavement to be midway between the Penngy. 
vania and Illinois figures, or $3,000 per mile, and the annual cost of 
gravel or other intermediate types to be $1,100 annually per mi, 
our 1930 income from taxes for state highways would pay for cop: 
struction and maintenance of 250,000 miles of pavement as compareg 
with the 60,000 miles actually in existence in 1930. Putting it another 
way, the 1930 tax income for state highways would pay for the exigt. 
ing 60,000 miles of pavement and 150,000 miles of gravel and mae. 
adam, with a margin of about 400 million dollars left over, which 
would pay for 125,000 miles of new pavement, or allow for doubling 
the present pavement and graveling the hundred thousand miles of 
earth roads that are now unsurfaced in the state highway systems 

As to the local roads, the 1930 income from taxation of 670 million 
dollars would pay for the 20,000 miles of local roads now paved, leay. 
ing 600 million dollars to pay for the 433,000 miles of gravel and other 
light surfaced roads with something around 150 to 200 million dollars 
left over to apply on improvement of the earth roads. 

It seems to me that these figures indicate rather conclusively 
that we are getting plenty of money from taxation to take care of 
our present highways and to extend improvements at an even more 
rapid rate of new construction than is being undertaken at this time. 
The thought sometimes expressed that our highway costs are exceed. 
ing our income has been based, I think, upon erroneous premises, 
I have heard such contentions based, for example, upon an assumed 
average life of only 10 years for pavements instead of 20 to 25 year 
life used by engineering authorities. As a matter of fact many 
engineers think concrete pavement will last much longer than % 
years if it is properly maintained. Or comparisons are made of 
heavy expenditures by certain states for new highway construction 
financed by bond issues, in excess of income from highway taxation 
for that same year. Of course, the true annual cost is that which 
is arrived at by spreading original cost and upkeep over the service 
lift of the pavement. Or sometimes it is argued that the special 
taxes from motor vehicles should pay for construction and main- 
tenance of all roads, local as well as main. This argument overlooks 
the fact that the local roads are mostly, and the state roads to some 
extent, for the benefit of the property rendered accessible by them. 
The value of the property increases in proportion as these roads afford 
convenient and economical access to the land. Therefore, it seems 
just that the property should pay something for the benefits received, 
Motor vehicle special taxes now pay for about 25 per cent of the 
expenditures on local roads and more than 80 per cent of state high- 
way expenditures. Whether this is a fair division of burden as be- 
tween the property owner and the user of highways is a question of 
judgment, but in any event the present division recognizes the 
principle that the property owner and the user of highways are 
both beneficiaries of improvements and that the burden should be 
shared in proportion to the benefits to each. The argument is some- 
times made that motor vehicle taxes should also pay for city streets. 
Some states now devote a portion of their license and gas tax re- 
ceipts to that purpose. About 13 million dollars of the 1930 special 
motor taxes was assigned to city paving funds and an unknown sum 
in addition to that was expended by states which assume the cost of 
paving the state highways through towns and municipalities. City 
pavements are of course largely for local use and to afford access 
to local property. A small proportion of city streets are parts of 
through highways. The contention is logical that motorists should 
be called upon to pay a fair share of the upkeep of through arteries, 
but it does not seem reasonable that the property owner should 
be relieved of taxation for pavement which increases the value and 
is primarily for the benefit of his property. While the exact distribu- 
tion of paving taxes as between property owners and motorists can 
never be precisely determined it seems questionable that any radical 
changes in present distribution can be justified. 


Fair Distribution of Tax 


A question of much greater importance to transportation men is 
whether highway taxes paid by motor vehicles are fairly distributed 
between the heavier and the lighter vehicles, the private owner and 
the carrier for hire. In Other words, are the heavy truck and the 
busses, particularly those used for commercial purposes, fully paying 
for their use of the highways? This also is largely an engineering 
question in which we are beginning to get sufficient knowledge to 
reach definite conclusions. We are indebted to the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads for a series of elaborate tests and studies 
of the type and strength of pavement needed for the heavier vehicles 
as compared with the lighter ones, the cost of the heavier surface as 
compared with the lighter, and distributing that cost so that the 
heavier vehicles pay the entire additional cost of furnishing the 
heavier pavement. 

The first process in the study was to ascertain by actual tests the 
force of blows registered on the pavement by vehicles of different 
weights -and different kinds of tires going over bumps at various 
speeds; the area over which the blow was transmitted from the 
tire to pavement; the strength and thickness of pavement required 
to withstand safely the traffic of passenger automobiles and light 
trucks, and the additional thickness of the pavement required for 
heavier trucks carrying loads up to nine thousand pounds per wheel. 
Computations were then made, in connection with the study of 
Pennsylvania’s state highways I have already mentioned, of the 
cost of paving the 13,300 miles of state highways with concrete of 
sufficient thickness for passenger and light truck traffic only. Sep- 
arate calculations were then made for the additional expense required 
for heavier paving needed for 1-ton trucks, 1%-ton, 2-ton, 3-ton, 
4-ton and 5-ton capacities, respectively. It was then calculated how 
much in taxes per year would be needed to pay for the pavement 
of minimum thickness if all the motor vehicles registered in Pennsyl- 
vania today were private passenger cars or trucks under 1-ton ca- 
pacity. This figure per car was set down as the proper motor 
vehicle tax to be charged on the light cars. The additional amount 
needed for the slightly heavier pavement required for 1-ton trucks 
was then distributed over all the motor trucks of 1-ton and greater ca- 
pacity registered in the state, and this amount was set down as the 
proper tax for 1-ton trucks. Similarly the additional amount required 
for paving required for 1%-ton trucks was separately computed and add- 
ed, to make the proper charge for 14%-ton trucks, and so on with 2-ton, 
3-ton, 4-ton and 5-ton trucks. Thus the heavy truck was required to 
pay its full share of the paving costs including the entire burden of 
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additional expense incurred to make the highway strong enough for the 
heavier vehicles. Motor vehicle taxes thus computed, sufficient to 

ye every mile of Pennsylvania state highways with concrete pave- 
ment of maximum strength suitable for heavy trucks, distributed 
over the motor vehicles registered in the state in 1930, range from 
$26 per year for the passenger cars and trucks under 1-ton capacity, 
to $46 for 1-ton trucks, $58 for 1%4-ton trucks, $100 for 2-ton, $159 
for 3-ton, $212 for 4-ton and $276 for 5-ton trucks. The average gaso- 
line consumption was also estimated on these vehicles and gasoline 
tax figured at 3 cents per gallon. Deducting gasoline tax the license 
fees sufficient for the various size vehicles ranged from about $12 
annually for passenger cars up to $176 for 5-ton trucks. The total 
annual revenues needed from motor vehicles for heavy pavement on 









using the highways themselves rather than trying to restrict the 
use of highways by others for commercial purposes. I can assure 
you of the cooperation of shippers throughout the country with 
any railroad program directed along such lines. 


Just before noon adjournment there was a roll call of dele- 
gates from member clubs. Representatives of clubs from ocean 
to ocean and from north to south responded. 

Committee on education and research 
The afternoon session opened with the report of the com- 


sanet the entire state highway system amounted to slightly under 52 million mittee on education and research, Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, of the 
Other JN dollars. The amount actually collected in Pennsylvania in 1930 from [niversity of Pennsylvania, chairman. It was as follows: 
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‘ion United States. The special motor vehicle taxes assessed in Pennsyl- outlined the program of the Associated Traffic Clubs and the 
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Conclusions 


: a + meantime it seems that the following conclusions are 
justified: 

Improved highways on all the main roads of the United 
States are an economic necessity. 

_ The main roads, comprising the state highway systems, bear- 
ing the great preponderance of the traffic, are in first need of 
improvement. 

The local roads are mainly for land service and for the most 

part require only light surfacing or none at all. . 
; On the whole our present program of highway constructions 
is adequately financed by present highway taxes. The distribu- 
tion of these taxes as between property owners and vehicle users 
is roughly in proportion to benefits derived from the two classes 
of taxpayers. 

The heavy motor vehicle is on the whole paying for the 
expense of heavier pavement required above the necessities for 
the lighter vehicles. 

Commercial vehicles, at least common carriers, are more than 

paying their share of the cost of the public highways. 
. There is a wide variation in taxation in different states, also 
in types and expense of highways needed. Readjustments of 
taxation should undoubtedly be made in numerous states in the 
light of the knowledge now available as to the highways needed, 
the cost of construction and maintenance of the various types 
and the charges that should be made against the different kinds 
of vehicles to pay for their use of the roads. 

Experience will undoubtedly modify our present views to 
Some extent but it seems evident that greatly increased taxation 
of motor vehicles is not generally justified. 

The commercial motor vehicle is not generally undertaxed 
and if it has any undue advantage over railroads in the competi- 
tive struggle such advantage is not because of free or subsidized 
use of the highways by such vehicles. 


Regulation 

t Regulation of motor vehicles is another subject I would like 
0 discuss if time would permit. As an indication of the view- 
— of a considerable body of shippers on that subject, I might 
oo p Re to the report of the Highway Transportation Committee 
poll e National Industrial Traffic League adopted at its last 
ti ual meeting in November, 1931. I submit this closing observa- 
a that it seems to many of us on the shipper’s side, that rail- 

ads can best answer the problem of highway competition by 





9. “Is the Railroad Regulation Policy Antiquated?” by G. 
Lloyd Wilson. 

10. “Government Regulation of Carriers That Compete with 
the Railroads,” by Alex H. Elder, Esq. 
It is hoped that these papers will serve as topics for general 
discussion among the members of traffic clubs and traffic study 
groups. They do not attempt to solve problems but to present 
data which will provoke discussion. 


V. A number of articles written by the Chairman bearing 
upon traffic and transportation subjects and traffic management 
have been published during the past half-year by magazines, 
trade journals, educational institutions and learned societies, 
including: 

“The Traffic World,” 

“Commercial Car Journal,” 

“Trucking and Transportation,” 

“Wharton News,” 

“Industrial Transport Journal” (Great Britain), 

“Lafayette College,” 

“International Correspondence Schools,” and 


“The American Philosophical Society.” 

VI. The Chairman wishes to express his appreciation of the 
spirit of cooperation evinced by the prominent carrier and indus- 
trial and commercial traffic managers and educators who con- 
stitute the committee. It is a matter of regret that distance and 
the lack of facilities prevent closer cooperation of the members. 
He also wishes to thank traffic clubs and traffic study groups 
for constructive suggestions and criticism, and the letters of 
several individuals for their expressions of commendation. Con- 
tinued cooperation of all will tend to promote the best interests 
of the profession and of each individual member. 

VII. It is the opinion of the Chairman that two constructive 
projects are now needed to advance the interests of the pro- 
fession: 

1. A series of articles which will lay greater stress than 
ever before upon the constructive and cooperative functions of 
traffic management, indicating the value of the work of traffic 
departments in purchasing, sales, warehousing, advertising, and 
distribution, and of the cooperation of traffic managers through 
the various cooperative organizations and institutions. Such a 
series of a dozen or more articles, if published in a loading 
traffic journal would serve to carry forward individual and col- 
lective traffic work in a way that is otherwise impossible. The 
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current materials available for the study of traffic management 
are very meager compared with the volume of materials avail- 
able for study in other fields of business management. Is our 
field to be left behind sales management, purchasing, accountancy 
and other fields in producing a professional educational litera- 
ture? It is for us to decide. 

2. A brief pamphlet, or booklet, thoughtfully prepared and 
attractively printed, should be compiled and distributed by the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America among industrial and com- 
mercial executives pointing out how traffic departments can 
assist industry in periods of business depression and readjust- 
ment. This booklet must be brief and to the point, attractive, 
and persuasive otherwise it will not be read by those who should 
read it. Members who have evidence of constructive economies 
and improved distribution to report should cooperate with the 
person delegated to prepare this booklet in order to assist the 
profession generally and strengthen the position of those who are 
seeking to prove more adequately the value of traffic manage- 
ment to their respective companies. Greater efforts must be 
made to “sell” traffic management, 


The report was received for publication in the minutes. 


Other Reports 


The membership committee, T. L. Darneal, chairman, re- 
ported that, in the last six months’ period, there had been no 
resignations and one addition to the membership list, the addi- 
tion being the Traffic Club of Dallas. It was also reported that 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Memphis had voted to apply for 
membership, though the application had not yet been received. 

J. H. Butler, chairman of the speakers’ committee, reported 
that a list of 69 speakers ready to address traffic clubs on 
occasion had been prepared and would be printed and circu- 
lated. 

Walter Bockstahler, chairman of the finance committee, 
reported cash on hand of some $1,300, with only one club in 
arrears as to dues. Of this cash balance a large part was due 
to the sale of 70 individual sustaining memberships as a result 
of 500 letters and some personal solicitation. He said he was 
confident that 200 would be sold, which was the goal set for 
the immediate future for the purpose of raising funds for the 
association’s educational work. 


Board of Directors 


Henry A. Palmer, chairman of the board of directors, re- 
porting for the board, said it had been in session all day Tues- 
day and many of the things it had done had already been or 
would be presented to’the convention in one way or another, 
so that he need not go into them. 

The application of the Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex., for 

membership had been favorably acted on. 
Pacific Railroad, at St. Paul, had been elected to the board to 
fill the place of Mr. Dutcher, who was elected to the board 
while he was president of the Buffalo Traffic Club, but who had 
forfeited his membership, under the constitution, by non at- 
tendance at meetings, in addition to the fact that Buffalo was 
no longer a member of the association. 

The board had instructed that the drive for sustaining mem- 
berships be continued to the extent of a thousand more letters. 
The money thus raised is for educational purposes. 

In accordance with a suggestion from the Baltimore Traffic 
Club, the board decided to ask the Pullman Company to name 
one of its cars “Associated Traffic Clubs.” 

The board adopted a provision for revision of the consti- 
tution with respect to membership that would increase the 
minimum number of delegates to which a club was entitled to 
four and the maximum number to 10, instead ‘of two and five, 
as at present. The provision for alternates would be stricken 
out. The proposed amendment further provides that any num- 
ber of delegates present may cast the full vote to which their 
club is entitled. This amendment, in order to become effective, 
must be served on member clubs at least thirty days before 
the next convention and then adopted by the delegates at that 
convention. It was the thought of the board that this measure 
would stimulate attendance. 

Reports of the various committees had been canvassed be- 
fore their presentation to the convention. 


The directors instructed that the next issue of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs Bulletin, containing the minutes of this 
convention, be mailed to individual members of the clubs, which 
had been requested to furnish lists of their resident members 
for that purpose. The executive committee, however, Was 
authorized to depart from this plan if the clubs failed to co- 
operate to the extent necessary to make it work. 

The -matter of a contribution to the W. E. Butterbaugh 
memorial fund was continued on recommendation of the special 
committee having it in charge. 

The suggestion for a professional organization of traffic 
men was also postponed because of present business conditions. 

Mr. Palmer supplemented his report with a personal word 
urging delegates to inform themselves thoroughly as to what 
the program of the association was, to present it to their clubs, 
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and to do what they could to obtain cooperation from the club, 
in the educational work. Without such cooperation, he pointe 
out, the association could not begin to realize the purposes of jts 
organization. He complimented especially the Birminghay 
Traffic Club and the Pacific Traffic Association for their wor, 
along this line. 

H. W. Roe, executive vice-president, who was in the chajy 
at this session, seconded Mr. Palmer’s remarks. 


Transportation Research Institute 


Prof. L. C. Sorrell, chairman of the special committee oy 
a transportation research bureau, made a report of progress anj 
told of the instructions received from the board of directo 
the previous day. He went over the action that had led w 
to the appointment of the committee and the instructions it hag 
received at the Tulsa convention six months ago, and proceeded 
as follows: 


It will be recalled that the resolution adopted at Tulsa was designed 
to leave a considerable measure of discretion in the committee concerning 
its methods of procedure. The report rendered by the chairman specific. 
ally mentioned questions of policy concerning which, at that time, no 
clear statement could be made. Accordingly, the concluding paragraphs 
of the resolution directed the committee to continue its study of the 
transportation research institute idea, and of the ways and means that 
appeared to be most practicable for carrying the idea into execution, 
and empowered the committee to express the ideas of the association to 
such individuals or institutions as might be interested in the project 
in order to secure their cooperation if possible. : 

Now, among the numerous issues of policy confronting the commit- 
tee, two or three were outstanding. First, it was not clear to the con. 
mittee whether the idea of a transportation research institute should 
be approached directly, by attempting to secure financial aid for it at 
once, or whether it would be preferable to secure aid for some specific 
transportation research project, hoping that the other might follow the 
demonstration of the usefulness of research in a concrete case. Sec. 
ondly, if the former method should be adopted, should assistance be 
sought from foundations and individuals directly for the institute, or 
should there be a preliminary survey of the subject in order to deter- 
mine more exactly what funds should be secured, what personnel were 
required and available, and what projects should immediately engage the 
attention of such an institute, when, as, and if created. Thirdly with. 
out a clear idea of the varying purposes and methods adopted by the 
numerous foundations, but with a general understanding that these pur- 
poses and methods did exhibit considerable variation, to whom should 
the committee appeal? 


Prior to the Tulsa meeting, two members of the committee had dis- 
cussed the subject somewhat with two foundations interested in economic 
research. One of them was already committed, as regards its funds, 
and was anxious to secure such an institute as an affiliation. The other 
at that time was not committed, except as to the policy of economic 
research. After the Tulsa meeting, the chairman interviewed certain 
members of another foundation, known as the Social Science Research 
Council. For present purposes it may be briefly stated that the Social 
Science Research Council occupies a somewhat different status from the 
other foundations. It is largely composed of men prominent in academic 
life ; professors of political science, economics, sociology, law and history 
in the leading American universities. Its funds are not large, but when 
it approves of projects, whose execution is beyond its own financial re- 
sources, it attempts to secure support from other foundations. The 
chairman had received from various sources the intimation that other 
foundations tended more and more to look to the Social Science Research 
Council for guidance in the adoption of their own programs. The chair- 
man discussed with the members the question whether any project look- 
ing toward a careful study of the Transportation Research Institute 
would not be an appropriate one to submit to the Council for considera- 
tion and received a qualified affirmative answer. 

The committee found itself somewhat handicapped in action by lack 
of financial resources of its own, even of a modest amount, and, however 
found its own hand being forced somewhat by conditions not necessary 
now to go into. 


The time factor affected us in another way. The Social Science 
Research Council was scheduled to hold its next meeting in February 
and it was certain that any gy submitted would be referred to the 
Committee on Industry and Trade, of which Dr. Benjamin Squires, of 
Chicago, was chairman. This committee was scheduled to meet in New 
York early in December; and if action was to be secured this year, it 
was desirable that any petition of ours should be in the hands of this 
committee at its December meeting. This meant preparation of petition 
and submission within three weeks. 


Prior to this time it had been the tentative opinion of the chair- 
man, and of others as well, that, perhaps, the best procedure would 
consider @ research into some vital transportation question as the 
immediate objective. But it became clear that this method of ap- 
proach might require more time, that it would not necessarily lead 
directly toward the objective of a Transportation Research Institute, 
and that the time seemed ripe to present this institute project. It 
was also realized that interest existed in various quarters and that 
others might undertake to promote it with more selfish objectives 
in mind. At any rate, opinion seemed to veer in the direction of 
proceeding directly toward the objective. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs in Chicago, November 17, 1931, the chairman of the special 
committee was present, and made a report. I presented the alterna- 
tives as regards procedure, and indicated my then best judgment 
thdt we should ask the Social Science Research Council for a grant 
in aid of a study of the institute idea, to determine the money needed, 
the best method of organization, the personnel, and the immediate 
projects. I conceived the task as calling for the services of one man 
robably for a year or so and as involving an expenditure of about 
15,000. The matter was discussed, and the executive committee 
voted that the committee should proceed along the lines indicated 
and that the chairman should designate himself as the one desir 
by the committee to undertake the task, if the funds could be 
procured. 

The chairman proceeded to draft a petition for a grant in aid 
to be submitted to the Committee on Industry and Trade of the 
Social Science Research Council. It was styled as a petition of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs for a grant in aid of a study of the “present 
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state and needs of transportation research in the United States.” to secure the funds probably required to finance the immediate establish- 


It recited the status of the petitioners, and the Tulsa resolution, 
dwelt briefly on the apparent needs of research in the field of trans- 
portation, sketched the scope of the proposed study and the likelihood 
that other organizations would not undertake it, and asked for $15,000. 
It was the hope of the committee that such a study of the state of 
transportation research would show more clearly the best methods 
of organizing, the most pressing needs for research, and the cost of 
conducting such an institute. It was felt that these data were not 
available and that it was unwise to go to any foundation or indi- 
vidual with requests for the larger sums thought to be required, 
without a careful study of the project. 

The Social Science Research Council special Committee on Indus- 
try and Trade met in New York City December 17, 1931. (The per- 
sonnel of this committee consisted of Henry Dennison, Claire E. 
Griffin, A. H. Hanson, L. S. Lyon, Frederick C. Mills, George Soule, 
Leo Wollman and Benjamin C. Squires.) This committee felt that 
it could not pass upon the merits of the proposal. Accordingly, it 
submitted the project to a special committee, known as the Public 
Utilities Committee. This committee consisted of James C. Bon- 
bright, chairman; W. Z. Ripley, Felix Frankfurter, Martin Glaeser 
and E. W. Morehouse, associates. The chairman thereupon wrote 
Mr. Bonbright offering every possible assistance, and so informed the 
members of this committee. However, he made no effort to conduct 
any pressure campaign, believing that the proposal fairly stated the 
objectives, and should be judged on its merits as stated. 

There the matter remained during January and February. 
March 2, 1932, I received the following communication from Dr. 
Meredith B. Givens, secretary for the Industry and Trade Com- 
mittee: 

“Your proposal for a study of the ‘Present State and Needs 
of Transportation Research in the United States’ was brought to 
the attention of our Committee on Industry and Trade at its last 
meeting on December 17th, 1931. Since copies of the project 
had not been available before the meeting the Committee was 
unable to give the project the attention which it deserved. There- 
fore advice of our special Committee on Public Utilities was 
sought in the matter. 

“Before a final decision is formally reached the report of the 
Special Committee must be passed on to the Committee on Indus- 
try and Trade and the Social Science Research Council itself 
will ——— approval or rejection at its semi-annual meeting 
in April. 

“Meanwhile I feel obliged to inform you that the reaction of 
the public utilities committee and the preliminary opinion of 
divisional committee has not been favorable. No one has any 
misgiving regarding the need for more adequate and penetrating 
research in the transportation field. However the experience 
of our group has not strengthened our faith in general surveys 
of this character. We are not convinced that expenditure for 
such a survey is a necessary preliminary to the definition of 
important issues in railway research or for the discovery of 
important sources of existing information. 

“You realize that this communication from me is neither final 
nor official. It is merely intended to let you know which way 
the wind is blowing. Whatever the outcome of this particular 
matter I hope you and your committee of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs will keep in touch with our division of Industry and Trade 
whenever you may develop specific suggestions or leads looking 
toward research in this area.” 


A conversation with Dr. Squires, April 18th, relative to the 
attitude of the Social Science Research Committee on Industry 
and Trade confirms the interpretation of the last phrase of the 
last paragraph: It does not question the need for much research 
in transportation; it does not question the utility of a transporta- 
tion research institute; its only question relates to the expedi- 
ency of the survey proposed in our petition. They seemingly 
prefer a specific research project to one of this general nature. 

Now one may question concerning the correctness of its conclu- 
sions. I have no specific knowledge concerning the considerations 
that prompted the members to arrive at their conclusion. They 
seem to regard proof of specific need of transport research as 
superfluous; definitive research in transportation need not wait 
upon such a preliminary survey and does not require it. The 
latter proposition may be correct in one sense, but our petition 
emphasized the need for careful study of resources required and 
the most effective method of organization to conduct research. 
Our petition stressed the desirability of this preliminary survey 
in order to save money; the fact that such careful study was 
not apt to be undertaken by others. So far as I am able to inter- 
pret their answer, they dwelt upon our statement of needs, which 
was preliminary; and ignored the presentation of the organiza- 
tion phase, which was essential. 


. The secretary of the committee states that his communication 
is preliminary, and not final. My interpretation is, however, that 
it really should be regarded as final. It is true that neither 
the committee on Industry and Trade nor the Social Science 
Research Council itself has actually passed on the recommenda- 
tions of the sub-committee on public utilities. But my conversa- 
tion with Dr. Squires convinces me that the committee on Indus- 
try and Trade will be guided by the report of the committee on 
dublic utilities, and, in turn, that the Council will undoubtedly 
be guided by the report of the committee on Industry and Trade. 
I am inclined, therefore, to regard this answer as final, so far 
as this particular project is concerned. 

: Your committee, therefore, made the following “recommenda- 
tions” to the board of directors: 

“This leaves us with the question, what recommendations, if 
any, should be made to the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 
Several alternatives confront us. (1) We might recommend that 
the subject be dropped and the committee discharged. (2) We 
might proceed with an enlarged committee to further considera- 
tion of the subject, attempt to draft a prospectus for a Transpor- 
a Research Institute, and attempt to interest foundations or 
Gu yiduals of means to grant the necessary financial support. 
3) The committee might be reconstituted as a committee on 
transportation research, charged with the duty of selecting out 
projects of immediate, vital significance, and attempt to secure 
ens Fee ge Ns —- —— ee bw latter procedure 

ake us i 
entertained’ ack to the plan which we originally 

“As we view the case, we cannot bring ourselves to suggest the first 
aternativg. The need is no less today than it has been in the past; a 
pe of a foundation to appropriate funds does not suggest the desir- 
of y of abandoning the project entirely. As regards the second method 

Procedure, jt must be admitted that the time is not a propitious one 





ment of a Transportation Research Institute. That the financial con- 
dition has rapidly changed for the worse since last October is too well 
known to require comment. Yet, even though immediate realization is 
out of the question, it would clearly be possible and even desirable that 
the subject studied continuously by men interested in the idea. Per- 
haps, during the next year or so, some sort of a plan could be evolved, 
which might be submitted for serious consideration. A difficult point 
is whether any foundation at the present time is disposed to finance an 
institute as over against the idea of specific research projects. If not— 
we should be required to seek support probably from individuals. We 
need hardly say that this would be difficult now. 

“The third alternative is, perhaps, the most feasible. Assuming that 
foundations are primarily interested in specific projects, could not the 
Associated Traffic Clubs formulate a specific research project and petition 
for a grant in aid of such a study, suggesting personnel to undertake it, 
outlining the scope of the study, and indicating the funds required to 
accomplish it? For such purposes the committee should be enlarged. 

“A majority of the members of the committee will be present at St. 
Paul. We ask for an expression of opinion ee the appropriate 
recommendations and the suggestion of alternatives, if any, not men- 
fioned in the foregoing report.” 


The action taken by the board of directors Tuesday on 
this report, as told by Prof. Sorrell, was that the committee be 
continued; that it function by attempting to obtain money from 
the Social Science Research Council or from other sources for 
some specific study or studies; that to the committee, now com- 
posed of Prof. Sorrell, Prof. Howard C. Kidd, Prof. G. Lloyd 
Wilson, and Henry A. Palmer, be added one outstanding rail- 
road man and one outstanding shipper representative with the 
president of the association ex officio, and that the committee 
report to the board of difectors at its meeting Thursday its 
suggestions for subjects to be submitted for survey and study 
to those to be asked for the necessary funds. 

Prof. Sorrell was commended for his tireless efforts in this 
cause and for his exhaustive report. 


Address by Howard C. Kidd 


The third formal address was by Howard C. Kidd, Pro- 
fessor of Commerce, University of Pittsburg, whose subject was: 
“The Regulation of Intercoastal Commerce.” He spoke as 
follows: 


The Panama Canal was opened in August, 1914, but this event, 
important as it seems today, was not regarded at the time as front 
page news. German troops were marching through Belgium, Europe 
was in flames, and all eyes were turned across the Atlantic. While 
the canal was in process of construction, the public had a vague idea 
of its military importance, but little thought was given to its com- 
mercial possibilities. Even the astute James J. Hill predicted that 
it would not be long until pond lilies would be growing in the waters 
of the Panama locks; and the chairman of the board of the Northern 
Pacific Railway in 1914 dismissed the subject with the casual remark 
that the new channel of commerce would likely have little effect upon 
the prosperity of the western railroads. 


Owing to slides at Panama and the diversion of ocean tonnage 
to the dangerous but profitable trade with Europe during the war, 
the canal remained in comparative obscurity until 1920. Then its 
economic influence began to be felt. World trade routes were pro- 
foundly affected. Between New York and Iquique on the coast of 
Chile, the canal lessened the distance some 5,000 miles compared with 
the Magellan route; San Francisco was brought 5,600 miles nearer 
Liverpool; and certain markets in the Orient were brought within 
closer range of our industrial east. Of all the changes resulting from 
the Panama Canal, however, none is greater or more subtle in its 
effects upon the country as a whole than the stimulus that has been 
given to the movement of traffic between Pacific harbors on the one 
hand and ports scattered along the Atlantic and Gulf coastlines on 
the other. From an economic standpoint this intercoastal commerce 
has altered the center of gravity and tilted the continent, and with 
its development new problems have been created for the merchant 
marine, the railroads, and vast sections of the country. It is with 
the merchant marine problems and the proposals that have been made 
to deal with them that this discussion is primarily concerned. 

The merchant marine problems that have been created by the 
canal may best be understood by surveying the history of coast to 
coast commerce since 1920. This history may be summed up in 
three words: competition, conferences and chaos. 


Competition 


The intercoastal competition that appeared at the conclusion of 
the war was the result of many forces. First, world shipping was 
in the doldrums, but here was trade reserved exclusively for ships 
of American registry. To this happy hunting ground shipping com- 
panies made a beeline, and began a spirited race for traffic. Second, 
the government had on its hands some 3,400 vessels which it offered 
for sale on easy payment terms at very low prices. As a result, it 
was soon discovered that the supply of ships far outran the demand 
for cargo space. Third, the government sponsored a liberal loan 
policy which has been responsible for the building or reconditioning 
of seventy-five vessels, some of which entered intercoastal trade in 
the last decade. Fourth, industrial carriers added to the intensity 
of the struggle for traffic. These industrial carriers have made life 
miserable for the indenendent lines, because they not only have a 
monopoly in carrying the freight of their parent companies but also 
possess, as common carriers, unusual power to solicit merchandise 
freicht, owing to the imnortant role played by reciprocity in routing 
traffic. On account of all these forces, intercoastal competition since 
1920 resembles open warfare. 


Conferences 


But warfare cannot go on perpetually without some overtures 
for peace. In intercoastal trade these overtures take the form of 
negotiations to create conferences. A conference is an agreement to 
cease firing or at least to keep hostilities within bounds. Three such 
conferences have come and gone since 1920. The fourth one made 
its appearance on March 1 of this year. The history of the last 
decade shows that a conference lasts for two or three years, and 
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With the trend continuing toward lower commodity prices, 
savings realized from more efficient transportation service 
can be made to contribute materially to lessen sales resist- 
ance. Manufacturers who are serving the great centers of 
population will find it to their advantage to utilize these 
facilities. 


at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modem 
device for the rapid and economical handling of cargo 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four opet 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200, 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depre 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering 4 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. 
property is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads 
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at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service 
that their own factory branch could furnish other than 
selling the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service 
provides economical, efficient distribution. Carload ship- 
ments to and from terminal are handled without loading 
or unloading charges to the shipper. Double-<decked 
terminal 1300 feet long by 150 feet wide located within 
the free lighterage limits affords unequaled facilities for 
the movement of inbound and outbound steamship freight. 
Storage, handling and insurance rates are the very min- 


imum. 
ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


George W. Green, Vice President and General Manager 
17 State Street 
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at Philadelphia 
dern Here fifteen large ocean cargo carriers can be worked 
joes Mimultaneously. Waterside storage. 25-acre yard devoted 
0 the storage and distribution of lumber. New concrete 
nd steel shed 3,000,000 board feet capacity for the storage 
f kiln-dried and finished lumber—served by P. R. R. and 
eading sidings. Every facility for the loading and un- 
ading of the railroad cars and motor trucks under cover. 


P PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
eorge M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 
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Centralized management insures a highly efficient, uni- 
form service to vessels and cargo interests alike through- 
out the entire chain. Waterside storage and direct transfer 
ship to rail eliminates one or more handlings. Ultra- 
modern machinery provides the safe movement of all 
classes of merchandise with the utmost safety and dispatch. 
Fireproof buildings with complete sprinkler system enable 
our patrons to enjoy the lowest possible insurance rates. 


ae 


at Philadelphia 


Eleven mammoth warehouses, conveniently located 
throughout the city, provide over 2,100,000 square feet 
of excellent storage space. Each property is served by 
P. R. R. sidings. We are the largest operators of ware- 
houses in Philadelphia and are equipped to furnish all 
kinds of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Low insurance rates. 


MercHANTs WarREHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 


At Cuicaco 
Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager 
1646 Transportation Building 
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then the shipping companies again declare an open season on each 
other. 

The reasons for the breakdown of shipping conferences are not 
hard to find. A conference is a voluntary organization. A shipping 
company may enter or withdraw when it suits its purpose to do so. 
Many lines always remain outside a conference, and as free lances 
play the game according to their own rules. A free lance has much 
the same effect on a conference that snipers have when they fire 
on a parade. The orderly ranks are soon turned into a mob which 
often does some sniping on its own account. 

The breakdown of a conference, however, is by no means always 
due to attacks from the outside. Many times it is the result of 
quarrels within the organization. The main object of a conference 
is to fix rates, but no rate adjustment can possibly please everybody. 
The seeds of discontent, therefore, are sown every time a decision 
is made. If there is a scheme of pooling—another term for tribute 
paid by the larger lines to prevent the smaller companies from cutting 
rates—the opportunities for wrangling are limitless. Furthermore, 
if it is necessary to lay up vessels on account of business depression, 
it is exceedingly diffieult for the members of the conference to agree 
upon the basis of apportionment. Considering all these disintegrating 
influences, the wonder is not that conferences in the past have gone 
by the board, but that any agreement among shipping companies 
has been possible at all. 

The latest conference, organized March 1, gives yromise of func- 
tioning more smoothly than its predecessors on account of certain 
conditions prevailing at the present time. The last year has taught 
the shipping companies some lessons they will not soon forget regard- 
ing the destructiveness of unregulated competition. There is also 
the threat of Congressional legislation hanging over the heads of the 
intercoastal carriers. This threat tends to bring into the conference 
those lines which would normally hold themselves aloof. Compared 
with government regulation, they regard conferences as the lesser 
of two evils; and they probably hope that the spectacle of the indus- 
trial carriers and the independent lines lying down together like the 
lion and the lamb will disarm Congressional committees and mitigate 
the severity of legislation. So long as Congress displays active signs 
of oe intercoastal commerce, the present conference should 
survive. 

Moreover, the present conference is comparatively strong, since 
it avoids the embarrassments that arise from pooling, by omitting 
this feature entirely from the agreement. There is also a bond of 
$25,000 which will be forfeited if the conference terms are violated. 
Furthermore, the conference is more in the nature of a truce Because 
it is limited to the duration of six months. Even the most belligerent 
armies will observe a truce when they would be unwilling to consider 
terms of permanent peace. Finally, the present conference possesses 
more strength than the preceeding ones since it is supported by two 
powerful industrial carriers: the Isthmian Line of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Calmar Line of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. The Isthmian Line is a full fledged member and the Calmar 
Line, though not a member, has pledged its. word to observe the 
rates and rules of the conference. Although it is hoped that in the 
interests of stability the conference agreement will be renewed on 
September 1, the history of this voluntary mode of regulation shows 
that at best it is but a broken reed. 


Chaos 


When a conference breaks down, chaos breaks loose. Although 
shippers benefit from a condition of anarchy in the sense that they 
enjoy cut rates, yet they pay dearly for this advantage. They do not 
know what rates their competitors are paying; neither can they 
calculate what their own future transportation costs are going to be, 
since shipping rates become as much of a gamble as a horse race. 

Shipping companies also pay a heavy penalty for unrestrained 
competition. In the feverish scramble for traffic, they make rates 
with all the abandon of an auctioneer at a fire sale. C. O. Arthur, 
director of the bureau of traffic of the United States Shipping Board, 
recently pointed out that since the breakdown of the intercoastal 
conference in February, 1931, the shipping companies had lost $7,000,- 
000 by charging rates below reasonable levels. Under such a policy 
the American merchant marine obviously sails in treacherous finan- 
cial waters. 

Not only have shippers and shipping companies an interest in 
sound and stable rates, but the United States government as well 
is concerned with the solvency of the lines engaged in intercoastal 
commerce. The government has extended credit to these lines to the 
amount of some thirty to forty million dollars. As a creditor, Uncle 
Sam has, therefore, an interest in seeing rates established on such 
a basis that there will be some assurance that the money borrowed 
will be paid back. 

In general, the history of intercoastal trade in the last decade, 
with its three chapters—competition, conferences, and chaos—tells a 
story which shows that if order is to be brought out of confusion 
an umpire is needed, and, further, that the competing lines will have 
to look beyond their own-ranks for this umpire. 


Railroad Problems 


Before inquiring where this umpire may be found, it is necessary 
to speak briefly of the interest of the railroads in intercoastal com- 
merce. It is popularly supposed that the railroads, as a whole, are 
hostile to the shipping lines engaged in coast to coast trade, but this 
view, in spite of any declaration of policy, is not supported by the 
facts. If the railroads of the country be divided into three groups— 
the transcontinental lines, the eastern trunk lines, and the north- 
south lines—their conflicting interests may easily be observed. 

The transcontinental railroads have lost heavily as a result of 
the Panama route, as voluminous evidence presented to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows. President Shoup, of the South- 
ern Pacific, estimated that this loss sustained by these railroads in 
1929 amounted to almost $1,000,000 a week. Whether this estimate 
is accepted or not, no one doubts that the transcontinental railroads 
have suffered acutely from the competition of the coast to coast 
water lines. 

Although the western railroads have lost traffic to the canal 
route, the eastern trunk lines and the north-south railroads have 
gained. What is food for one group is poison for another. The long 
arm of intercoastal competition extends far inland. Much commerce 
that formerly moved via the trdnscontinental lines is routed from 
Chicago and St. Louis over a railroad, such as the Illinois Central. 
to the Gulf ports, where it is loaded on intercoastal vessels bound 
for the west coast; and systems like the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, or the New York Central carry large quantities of freight to 
eastern seaports for west coast delivery—freight that originates at 
points in the middle west. Moreover, this business is profitable to 
the eastern railroads, In shipments of steel, pipe, tin plate and 
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as much as 100 per cent more a ton-mile, if the Panama route j, 
patronized, than if tonnage is routed to the Pacific via Chicago and 
St. Louis over the western railroads. This conflict in railroad inter. 
ests, depending upon where the lines are located, suggests that the 
canal route has at least as many friends as enemieS among the 
railroads. ' 

Proposals for Regulation 


The plight of both western railroads and intercoastal carriers jg 
responsible for the move to make some governmental agency ap 
umpire over coast to coast commerce. 

The nearest approach to such an agency at the present time jg 
the United States Shipping Board. But the powers of the Board are 
so limited that it has no practical control over intercoastal rates 
Lacking the authority to fix rates, the Board is as weak, administra. 
tively speaking, as the Interstate Commerce Commission was before 
the passing of the Hepburn act of 1906. The shipping act provides 
that maximum rates must be filed with the Board, but this is 
gesture entirely without meaning. In 1926, for instance, it was foung 
that the intercoastal rates filed were those of railroad tariffs issued 
in 1921 after the 40 per cent increase was granted. The present 
position of the Board is concisely summed up in the Candid language 
of its chairman, T. V. O’Connor: ‘‘We cannot regulate rates because 
we have no power to do so.” 

Because the Shipping Board has no real administrative authority 

over rates, the proposal to place in the hands of the federal govern. 
ment the power to regulate intercoastal commerce has been debated 
back and forth for several years. There are aggressive advocates 
for and against this proposal. Some are opposed to any extension 
of the present power of the Shipping Board. It will be recalled that 
at the Chicago meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs last May, 
H. B. Walker, of the Steamship Owners’ Association, and W. H. Day, 
of the Industrial Traffic League, vigorously defended the present 
policy of Taissez faire. W. H. Chandler, of the New York Merchants’ 
Association, the Rubber Association of America, and numerous other 
representatives of shippers are also convinced that so far as the 
regulation of intercoastal shipping is concerned, the least govern- 
ment is the best government. Some of the intercoastal lines them- 
selves either prefer to have things remain as they are or else they 
are indifferent to change. This was discovered last December when 
the Shipping Board sounded out the executives of sixteen of the most 
important intercoastal lines. At that time six of the sixteen were 
in favor of governmental regulation; three were opposed; and seven 
refused to commit themselves one way or another. 
_ Among the larger shipping companies sentiment began to crystal- 
lize in favor of governmental regulation as early as 1925. In that 
year, E. F. Luckenbach pointed out the need for a Judge Landis in 
intercoastal trade—a Judge Landis wearing the toga of governmental 
authority. A year later, J. E. Cushing, traffic manager of the Amer- 
ican Hawaiian Steamship Company, saw the probability of federal 
regulation, although he thought and hoped it might be averted. In 
1928, P. A. S. Franklin saw the “principle of railroad regulation” 
as the answer to the competitive problems with which he had daily 
contact; and, in the same year, E. P. Farley, of the American 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, issued a pamphlet, ‘Intercoastal 
Regulation,” which definitely committed his company to the policy 
of seeking governmental control. Finally, in January of this year, 
E. F. Luckenbach spoke with unusual force in favor of federal 
regulation: 

“Is there anyone who will say that the lines among themselves 
have not unsuccessfully tried every known voluntary means to keep 
the trade in order? . . . Voluntary control having failed, and failed 
miserably, there is no remedy but involuntary control.”’ 


Program of the Shipping Board 


Sensing the inability of the shipping lines to solve their problems 
by means of conferences, the Shipping Board has placed itself squarely 
on the side of regulation. The Third Intercoastal Conference was 
disbanded February 13, 1931. For some months the Board used its 
good offices to effect another conference. Failing in this attempt, 
the Board formally advocated that it be given administrative control 
over rates. This position of the Board was endorsed by President 
Hoover in his annual message to Congress last December; and a few 
days later Senator Johnson of California introduced into the Senate 
a bill embodying the proposals of the Board. The original Johnson 
bill was numbered 1963, a number that suggested to a representa- 
tive of the Board the date when the bill would' be passed, and to 
Senator Johnson the number of persons who would demand a hearing! 

The Johnson bill proved to be too large a dose to be swallowed 
at one time. It provided regulation for water transportation whether 
it be intercoastal, coastwise, lake or river. The Senate committee 
thought it was useless to consider such an omnibus measure and 
sent it back to the Board with the request that a bill be submitted 
dealing éxclusively with intercoastal trade. Within a short time the 
Board obligingly presented the Senate committee with twins: two 
bills representing the minority and the majority opinions of the Board. 
The main points of the legislation that is now before Congress involve 
the following issues: 

1. Shall the Shipping Board be given the power to fix rates? 

2. Shall certificates of convenience and necessity be required of 
all those who engage in intercoastal commerce? 

, 3. Shall industrial carriers be permitted to act as common car- 
riers? 

Whatever the fate of the legislation that has been sponsored by 
the Shipping Board may be, the discussion that has been precipitated 
clearly indicates that powerful and conservative groups in the field 
of shipping are hoping that the day of unrestricted competition in 
intercoastal commerce will soon come to a close. 


Regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission Proposed 


The experience of the last decade demonstrates the need for 
some kind of effective federal control over intercoastal shipping, 40 
the proposal to vest the Shipping Board with administrative powér 
is an attempt to meet that need. If Shipping Board regulation is the 
only type that can be secured at the present time, the main pro- 
visions of the legislation now being considered by Congress are worthy 
of support. But this endorsement of Shipping Board control is justi- 
fied only on the theory that half a loaf is better than none. _ From 
the standpoint of economics and public policy it would be wiser to 
place the responsibility for the regulation of intercoastal trade in the 
lap of the Interstate Commerce Commission, rather than to give 
jurisdiction to any other agency of the government. 

There are three reasons for the belief that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be given authority to control intercoast@ 
commerce: First, the Commission already controls the rail phase 
of ralleintercoastal competition; second, the Commission at the pres: 
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ent time has jurisdiction over a large segment of coastwise trade, 
of which intercoastal commerce is a part; and third, Congress, al- 
though imposing upon the Commission the duty of fostering and 
protecting in full vigor rail and water commerce alike, has curiously 
failed to give the Commission equal authority over both forms of 
transportation. ie i : 

First, the Commission already controls the rail phase of rail- 
intercoastal competition. Since 1920, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has refused to allow the western railroads to lower their 
rates to meet water competition because of the exacting provisions 
of the long-and-short haul clause. Since the Commission determines 
for the railroads how far they may go in competing with the inter- 
coastal lines, it seems only fair that, if Congress appoints any agency 
to tell the water lines how far they may go in competing with the 
railroads, it should be this same Commission. Otherwise there would 
be two different tribunals, governed by different rules, rendering 
different decisions regarding the same competitive traffic. 

Second, if the Interstate Commerce Commission were given juris- 
diction over intercoastal commerce, a_ beginning would be made 
towards clarifying the regulation of coastwise trade. At the present 
time this regulation is in a jumble. Both the Shipping Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have jurisdiction, but the divid- 
ing line of authority is_ artificial, Whether the Commission or the 
Board has jurisdiction depends upon whether a railroad-owned ship 
in coast-wise trade is involved, and whether traffic moves on joint 
rates or through bills of lading. The great bulk of intercoastal com- 
merce moves under the nominal jurisdiction of the Shipping Board, 
put some of this trade is controlled by the Commission. When Con- 
gress is considering a modification of policy regarding intercoastal 
commerce, it would be an appropriate time for it to investigate the 
possibilities of centralizing control in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ; ; 

Third, in order to carry out the transportation policy announced 
by Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commission should have the 
power to regulate intercoastal commerce. The transportation act of 
1920 imposed upon the Commission the duty of fostering and pro- 
tecting both rail and water transportation. In interpreting this 
legislation in particular cases the Commission has acted in good 
faith, since the policy is a mandate of Congress. But as individuals, 
the members of the Commission must often question the fairness 
and wisdom of a law which makes the Commission instrumental in 
protecting the water carriers from the railroads but gives it no 
power to protect the railroads from the water lines. Either the 
Commission should be given substantially the same regulatory power 
over intercoastal and rail carriers or our national transportation 
policy should he restated. 


Attitude of the Commission Toward Water Transportation 


Those who oppose extending the powers of the Commission to 
include the regulation of intercoastal commerce make much of the 
point that the Commission is too pro-railroad to deal fairly with the 
problems of water transportation. Neither the Commission’s theory 
of its own functions, nor history, however, bear out the assumption 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is hostile to the develop- 
ment of water transportation. 

In one of the early cases brought before it, long before the trans- 
portation act was. passed, the Commission laid down a principle 
which fairly defined its attitude: 

“It is not our purpose to permit the maintenance of rail rates 
to or from the Pacific coast at a level that will render this service 
unattractive to the beat lines.”’” (46 I. C. C. 236.) . 

Since the enactment of the Transportation Act the Commission 
has not seen fit to grant the western railroads desired relief from 
railroad rate levels which have played into the hands of the carriers 
by water. Even the counsel for the United States Intercoastal 
Conference once remarked with satisfaction: “Up to this time the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has resisted the siren call of the 
railroads. .. .’’ 

Moreover, the history of the Commission’s regulation of joint 
rail-water rates is evidently satisfactory to the water lines, since 
they voluntarily bring themselves within its jurisdiction. F. 
Luckenbach is very outspoken on this point: 

‘IT operate vessels in the intercoastal trade from the Gulf of 

Mexico, as well as from the North Atlantic. Our Gulf services are 
in part under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and this jurisdiction was assumed voluntarily. I admit that when 
I agreed to action that would place my Gulf service partly under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, I did it with a 
certain amount of fear, but the results have been beyond our fondest 
expectations. ... If this is one of the horrors of government control, 
I pray you give me more of it.” 
_ The Commission itself disavows the theory that its point of view 
is pro-railroad to the exclusion of broader interests. In the trans- 
continental cases already referred to, the Commission has consistently 
maintained that the transportation act compels it to be the guardian 
angel of both rail and water commerce; and in the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 1931, the Commission went so far as to say that the revenue 
needs of the railroads are not the ‘‘paramount and controlling factor 
in the determination of reasonable rates,’’ but rather that the inter- 
ests of shippers and the public must be considered as being equally 
important. 

In the interests of the permanent welfare of the merchant marine 
and the western railroads, experience points to the necessity for 
federal control of coast-to-coast commerce. As an immediate step 
in this direction, it may be granted that for practical reasons the 
Shipping Board might well be entrusted with this control for the 
present. But from the standpoint of coordinated regulation, the logic 
of the whole situation points to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as the best qualified agency of the government to control the desti- 
nies of intercoastal commerce. 


There was time for only brief discussion from the floor 
before adjournment. This was participated in by Mr. Seidl, of 
Baltimore, and Mr. Wilkens, of San Francisco. 


The Banquet 


There was an attendance of over four hundred at the dinner 
the evening of April 27 in the Hotel Lowry ball room. The 
speaker was Governor Philip F. LaFollette, of Wisconsin. He 
did not discuss transportation, except to say, in the course of 
his remarks concerning economic conditions, that what the 
railroads needed was traffic and not loans, his address being 
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devoted to the business depression, the causes of it, and some 
suggestions for the cure. There was nothing the matter with 
the country’s production machine, he said; the trouble was that 
there was not enough consumption. He made no specific rec- 
ommendations for remedies, but pointed out that it was the 
patriotic duty of everyone to think deeply and to act intelli- 
gently and with courage. 

The toastmaster was Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the C. St. P. M. and O. He was introduced 
by Basil L. Nelson, president of the St. Paul Transportation 
Club. The invocation was by The Most Rev. John Gregory Mur- 
ray, of the Catholic Church. Before the address there was a 
vaudeville entertainment, including a humorous sketch in which 
“Officer Mulcahy” participated with a solution of the railroad 
consolidation problem. After the address there was dancing. 


Closing Session 


At the closing session of the convention Thursday, there 
was an exchange of views and experiences by representatives 
of various clubs with respect to the constructive educational 
program sponsored by the association for individual clubs. The 
discussion was participated in by delegates from Louisville, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Newark, Richmond, Kalamazoo, Chicago (both 
clubs), New York (men’s and women’s clubs), Indianapolis, Twin 
City Woman’s Club, Tulsa, Cincinnati, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
and Woman’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the local clubs and the 
hotel for their hospitality and courtesy. 

There was a registration of 295 for the convention and 29 
clubs were represented. 

The wives of visiting delegates were entertained not only 
at the dinner Wednesday evening, but with a luncheon and 
style show Wednesday, followed by an automobile trip about 
the Twin Cities, and with a matinee Thursday afternoon. There 
was a golf tournament for the men Thursday and a stag enter- 
tainment in the evening. The women delegates were enter- 
tained at dinner Thursday evening by the local women’s trans- 
portation club. 


Next Meeting at Louisville 


At the meeting of the board of directors following adjourn- 
ment of the convention Thursday, it was voted to hold the an- 
nual meeting next October at Louisville. The vote was nine to 
six. Baltimore was the. strongest contender. There were also 
invitations from Kalamazee, St. Louis, Peoria, Philadelphia, and 
Long Beach, California, the home of the Harbor Traffic Club. 
The exact date of the convention was left to the executive 
committee. 


Prof. L. C. Sorrell, chairman of the special committee on a 
transportation research institute, reported that the committee 
could not at this time name a specific subject with which to 
approach possible sponsors of research for necessary funds, 
but had decided on the general field to which inquiry should be 
directed—namely, highway transport. The report was approved 
by the directors and the committee was authorized to proceed 
along the lines suggested by it. 

The matter of subjects and speakers for the Louisville 
meeting was left to the executive committee. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7714, Elkin & Alleghany securities. First ordering 
paragraph of said order of March 31, 1928, is amended so that the 
amount of preferred stock therein authorized to be issued shall not 
= $165,500, consisting of 1,655 shares of the par value of $100 
each. 

Finance No. 7873, Elkhart & Santa Fe construction. Time pre- 
scribed in said certificate, as amended, within which the E. & S. 
F. shall complete the construction of lines of railroad therein author- 
ized, is extended to January 1, 1934. 


No. 22444, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Second petition of complainant seeking reopening and recon- 
sideration, denied. 


No. 20056, Lowry Fruit Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al., and No. 
20168 (and Sub. 1), C. W. Henderson Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 
Petition dated March 30, 1932, filed on behalf of lines in southern 
territory, for postponement of effective date of order, rehearing and 
reopening, denied. 


No. 24914, Sub. 1, Jessup & Moore Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
A. T. & S. F. and G. C. & S. F. dismissed as parties defendant hereto. 

No. 25002, St. Paul Live Stock Exchange vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. Central Cooperating Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 25052, West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. et al. Perry Coal 
Co. and Gillespie Coal Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25071, Growers’ & Shippers’ League of Florida vs. A. & R. 
_ <= Lower Rio Grande Valley Shippers’ Association permitted to 
ntervene. 

No. 25080, South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange vs. A. V. I. et 
al. John Morrell & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25173, Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. International Paper Co., Mead Corporation, Champion Fibre 
Co., and Richmond (Va.) Chamber of Commerce permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 23506 (and Sub. 1), Independent Coal’Tar Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
Order entered on February 11, 1932, is modified by striking from line 
14 of first paragraph thereof the words ‘‘distance scale of,’’ and order 
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of February 11, is modified to become effective on or before May 23, 

1932, upon not less than 10 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 
No. 9987, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. 

F. et al. Public Service Commission of Wisconsin permitted to inter- 


vene. 

No. 21678, Business Protective Association vs. B. & O. Proceeding 
dismissed upon consent of complainant. 

No. 25054, Standard Soy Bean Mills vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Products, Inc., permitted to intervene. 


PARCEL POST RATES 


Congress apparently is on the road to resuming complete 
control over parcel post rates and classifications. The House 
committee on post office and post roads has favorably reported 
S. 621, with amendments, the McKellar bill passed by the Senate 
repealing that part of section 7 of the postal act of May 29, 1928, 
which directs the Postmaster General, subject to the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to reform from time to 
time the classification, weight limit, rates, zones, etc., covering 
the mailing of fourth class matter, in order to promote the serv- 
ice to the public or to. insure the receipt of revenue from such 
service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

“After careful deliberation,” said the committee report, “the 
committee has concluded that it is more fitting and proper that 
Congress retain the rate-making privileges and not delegate 
such power to anyone else respecting one class of mail only. 
Congress fixes the rates on first, second, and third class mail 
matter and it is believed that no exception should be made in 
the case of fourth class. Your committee therefore urges the 
repeal of that provision of the law granting such authority to 
others than Congress.” 

The movement for repeal of the provision in question was 
initiated by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, when the Post- 
master General proposed to increase parcel post rates, in some 
instances, with the consent of the Commission, last year. These 
changes in rates, approved by the Commission, will become 
effective October 1, under an order issued by the Postmaster 
General. If the law is changed before that date, however, Con- 
gress could change the rates now prescribed to become effective 
October 1. 


Soya 


POSTAL SERVICE EXPENSE CUT 


Postmaster General Brown has protested a flat reduction 
of 10 per cent in the appropriation for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the next fiscal year to the Senate committee on ap- 
propriations. Without adoption of President Hoover’s plan for 
staggering work in the government service, the proposed cut 
would demoralize the postal service and work a permanent in- 
jury to not less than 40,000 postal employes, said the Post- 
master General. Of the $805,000,000 in the bill as it passed the 
House, he pointed out, approximately $105,000,000 was for com- 
pensation for the railroads for carrying the mails under rates 
fixed by the Commission and that the amount paid depended 
on the volume of mail carried. On the basis of anticipated 
business for the fiscal year 1933, he said, no substantial reduc- 
tion could be made in this sum of $105,000,000 unless service 
was abandoned on many trains and storage cars substituted for 
post office cars, thus greatly slowing up the service. After re- 
ferring to other items that could not be cut he said it was 
manifest that more than three-quarters of the $80,000,000 that 
the Senate proposed to cut from the bill would have to be ap- 
plied against the appropriation of $570,000,000 for salaries and 
wages. 


PARCEL POST PICK-UP SERVICE 


The House committee on post office and post roads has 
favorably reported, with amendments, H R. 11152, a bill to pro- 
mote parcel post service by authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, for experimental purposes at such offices and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to provide for picking up par- 
cels of the fourth class from places of mailers and impose there- 
for a uniform charge of not more than 3 cents a parcel in addi- 
tion to the regular postage. 

“It is believed that this new service will be a popular one 
and will mean additional revenues for the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” said the committee report. 

Postmaster General Brown informed the committee the Post 
Office Department had received a considerable number of com- 
munications from mailers requesting that provision be made for 
picking up parcels of fourth class matter at their places of busi- 
ness. He suggested that a charge of not to exceed 5 cents a 
parcel be imposed for such service. The Postmaster General es- 
timated the proposed charge would bring in from $1,500,000 to 
$4,000,000 additional revenue a year. He favored the legislation, 
but doubted whether a 3-cent charge would be sufficient. He 
said the department, however, would be glad to make a trial 
under the provisions of the bill and report the results to a subse- 
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quent session of Congress. The Committee decided the Charge 
should not exceed 3 cents. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Passenger traffic on scheduled air transport lines ip the 
United States increased 30 per cent in January and February 
of 1932, as compared with the same period of 1931, according 
to the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc, jj 
January and February last year 38,527 air passengers were r. 
ported, while for the same two months of this year 50,386 Das- 
sengers used the nation’s air lines. 

Passenger miles increased from the 8,968,256 recorded the 
first two months of 1931, to 13,135,913 in 1932, indicating jp. 
creased public appreciation of the economies to be found jp 
regular high speed transportation. 


A total of 8,616,818 miles were scheduled and 7,127,471 
miles flown in January and February of this year; or more thay . 


50 per cent greater than the 5,386,398 miles scheduled and 4,763. 
701 miles flown during the same period in 1931. 
The air mail poundage total for the first two months of the 
current year dropped 3 per cent when compared with the same 
period last year. The reported total this year was 1,357,445 
pounds as compared with 1,401,467 pounds last year. 

Air express showed large gains this year as compared with 
last. In January and February of this year, 188,918 pounds were 
carried, as compared with 123,518 pounds in 1931 and 27,884 
pounds in 1930. 

Gasoline and oil showed an increase this year commensv. 
rate with the increase in mileage, 2,840,164 gallons of fuel and 
83,636 gallons of oil being consumed up to March 1. 


UNITED AIR LINES SERVICE 


Continuing with expansion of its scheduled plane services 
for passengers, mail, and express, United Air Lines announces 
the opening of a second daily through service, effective May 1, 
between New York and San Francisco. Departure from New 
York will be made at 5:00 p. m., with arrival at the west coast 
terminal at 9:20 p. m. the following day. Ford tri-motor planes 
will be flown on the New York-Chicago leg of the journey, and 
Boeing tri-motors between Chicago and San Francisco. On the 
new eastbound service, departure from San Francisco will be 
at 11:45 p. m., with arrival at Chicago at 10:15 the following 
day. The company now has four daily services between Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Another plane schedule between Chicago and Cleveland 
will also be added, making five flights daily in both directions 
between those two points. At the same time, service in and 
out of South Bend, Ind., will be begun. 


AIR EMPLOYE DISPUTES 


A bill (S. 4458) to amend the railway labor act of May 20, 
1926, so as to apply the procedure established by that act to 
the settlement of disputes between common carriers by air and 
their employes and to the settlement of disputes between air 
mail carriers and their employes has been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Bingham, of Connecticut. It has been re 
ferred to the committee on commerce. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Reports received from the 30 companies operating sched- 
uled air lines in the continental United States in March show 
that 33,532 passengers were carried in that period, according 
to the aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The number of miles flown by the scheduled air lines in the 
month was 3,782,691, express carried was 82,953 pounds and 
passenger miles flown were 8,139,463. 

Comparative statistics for January, February and March 
may be found in the following tabulation: 


January February March Total 
Number of reporting companies 33 31 COTO 
Number of operating companies 33 31 — 6 sawn 
Passengers carried ............ 24,774 33,532 84,266 


Express (pounds) carried....... 38,580 64,996 82,95 186,529 
Ee aera 3,531,194 3,231,141 3,782,691 10,545,026 
Passenger miles flown ......... 6,075,363 5,792,166 8,139,463 20,006,992 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on April 1 had 209,272 freight cars in need 
of repair or 9.7 per cent of the number on line, according t0 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 2,811 cars above the number in need 
of repair on March 1, at which time there were 206,461 or 9.6 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on April 1 
totaled 149,311 or 6.9 per cent, an increase of 2,943 cars com- 
pared with the number on March 1, while freight cars in need 
of light repairs totaled 59,961, or 2.8 per cent, a decrease of 
132 compared with March 1. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 


aed 


RIVER AND HARBOR CONGRESS 


A special session of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress has been called by Congressman Frank R. Reid, of Illi- 
nois, president of the congress, to convene in the Congress 
Hotel at Chicago on June 13 and 14, just prior to the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions. 

The purpose of the meeting, according to the president’s 
call sent to the members and to the governors of all states, 
mayors of municipalities, and officials of civic organizations, is 
to formulate plans to resist organized efforts which threaten 
seriously to impair or perhaps cause the abandonment of the 
entire national system of waterways; to prepare resolutions, 
and to provide for the appointment of committees to present 
the same before the resolutions committees of the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions. 

“Only a condition of grave import would have caused me 
to call a special session,” said President Reid. “Believing that 
the greatest problem facing industry and agriculture in our 
country is the one of distribution, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress will cooperate actively with the sectional and 
local organizations in all parts of the United States to assist in 
strengthening and developing our national policy for the use of 
the waterways in the people’s service. There will be no attempt 
to attack or to injure any other form of transportation. What 
the shippers of the United States must have is a great coordi- 
nated transportation service consisting of railways, highways, 
waterways, airways and pipelines, cooperating to give the peo- 
ple the most efficient and lowest cost system for the distribu- 
tion of their goods and products that it is possible to develop. 
Any interruption of the waterways development, which has been 
the result of many years of laborious effort on the part of vari- 
ous state, municipal and civic interests, would be diastrous to 
those sections which benefit by joint rail or truck and water 
rates.” 


WATER TRANSPORT REGULATION 


Representative Lonergan, of Connecticut, has introduced 
H. R. 11497, a bill providing for regulation by the Commission 
of common carriers by water engaged in interstate commerce 
of the United States, whether coastwise, intercoastal, or on the 
Great Lakes or inland waterways. 

Certificates of public convenience and necessity would be 
required of common carriers by water in interstate commerce 
and the number of ports served and the number of ships in op- 
eration could not be changed without approval of the Com- 
mission. 

The bill amends paragraph (d) of section 3 of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation act of 1924 as amended so as to take 
out the prohibition against sale of the government barge serv- 
ices to railroads. It would also repeal paragraphs 9, 10 and 11 
of section 5 of the interstate commerce act forbidding railroads 
owning competing water carriers. To give effect to the general 
scheme of the bill, as indicated, a number of amendments to 
the interstate commerce act, shipping act of 1916, and merchant 
marine act of 1920 are proposed. 


WATERWAY COSTS 


Representative Bolton, of Ohio, in extension of remarks in 
the Congressional Record of April 25, has set forth the results 
of a study of cost of maintenance of harbors and connecting 
channels on the Great Lakes. In part, he said: 


It may be Of interest to note comparative figures on the main- 
tenance cost per ton-mile of commerce hauled on the Great Lakes, 
and on other inland waterways of the United States. The total ton 
mileage of commerce on the inland waterways of this country dur- 
ing the calendar year 1930, exclusive of the Great Lakes, was 9,087,- 
513,833. The cost of maintenance, and operating and care of locks 
and dams during the fiscal year 1931 on these waterways was $15,- 
360,860, or $0.00169 per ton-mile of commerce. The total ton mileage 
on the Great Lakes alone during the calendar year 1930 was 77,365,- 
558,000. The cost of maintenance during the fiscal year 1931 was 
$3,874,570, or $0.00005 per ton-mile. 





IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of $100, 
000 for continuing operations on the 35-foot project in the Del- 
aware River from Philadelphia to the sea; and of $70,000 for 
dredging in Schuylkill River to restore 30-foot channel where 
freshet conditions have caused serious shoaling. 
The War Department has announced approval of plans for 





a bridge to be constructed by the state of Illinois across the 
Illinois waterway at Seneca, Ill., to replace a bridge held to be 
obstructive to navigation expected to develop on the waterway. 

Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotment of funds 
for rivers and harbors as follows: Willapa River and Harbor, 
Wash., $35,000; Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Ore., $20,000; Hum- 
boldt Harbor and Bay, Calif., $2,500; Noyo River, Calif., $10,000; 
and Sacramento River, Calif., $29,098. 

An allotment of $35,000 for improvement of Newark Bay, 
Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, N. J., has been approved by 
Acting Secretary of War Payne. 


INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 


Due to the fact that the members of the special committee 
on inland water transportation of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States were unable to agree on a single report, 
two reports were prepared, representing the views of the mem- 
bers of the committee signing them. 

The reports, revealing divergent views, particularly with 
respect to transfer of the government barge lines to private 
ownership and operation, were made public this week with the 
announcement that they were presented as information, that 
they were not submitted for Chamber action and rested solely 
on the authority of their respective signers. 

The reports, designated as Report A and Report B, were 
referred to the transportation and communication department 
committee for recommendation as to further procedure. That 
committee recommended and the board of directors ordered 
that both reports be published and distributed for the informa- 
tion of the membership of the Chamber. In its report to the 
board of directors the transportation and communication depart- 
ment committee recorded its approval of Report A, which recom- 
mended legislation to permit sale of the barge lines of the 
government. 

The members of the waterway committee that signed Re- 
port A are H. I. Harriman, chairman of the entire committee 
and chairman of the board of the New England Power Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass.; Harry A. Black, president, Black Hardware 
Co., Galveston, Tex.; W. C. Cowling, vice-president, Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; S. O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age, Chicago, 
Ill.; Jens P. Jensen, professor of economics, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kan.; Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & 
North Western Railway, Chicago, Ill.; and A. R. Smith, vice- 
president, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Ky. 


In Report A it was stated that the entire committee was 
unanimous in favoring the full development of water transpor- 
tation meeting the test of economic soundness. For example, 
said the report, there could be no doubt as to the wisdom of 
the relatively inexpensive improvements that had made possible 
the enormous development of commerce on the Great Lakes. 
On the other hand, it continued, our rivers presented a different 
situation in that with the exception of a few larger rivers of a 
tidal character, they offered, even after improvement, depths 
permitting navigation of a very different character from that 
on the Great Lakes or high seas. Furthermore, it said, many 
of the rivers were of such shallow depth or of such unstable 
character and varying flow that the economic justification of 
the necessary expenditures for improvement and maintenance 
required the most careful consideration. 


Tests to Be Applied 


Report A, after discussing the standards or tests for deter- 
mining the economic justification for inland waterway improve- 
ment, said it was believed that no expenditure for the improve- 
ment of an inland waterway for navigation purposes should be 
made until— 


(1) The project shall have been thoroughly surveyed and the 
probable future annual charges to navigation, including interest, 
obsolescence, maintenance and operation determined; the kinds and 
amounts of traffic which will ultimately use the completed water- 
way shall have been estimated; and the expected savings in trans- 
portation costs to this probable traffic shall have been determined: 

(2) The chief of engineers shall have reported that the trans- 
portation benefits will exceed the estimated annual charges by a 
reasonable surplus to cover construction and other contingencies, and 
should also take into account the fact that no taxes are assessed 
on the government expenditures for the improvement. 


The committee’s inquiry, Report A stated, revealed dissatis- 
faction with the present situation in regard to joint rail and 
water routes and rates, both on the part of those interested in 
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water lines and in rail transportation. Report A recommended 
relative to joint rates— 


(1) That carriers and shippers join in studying the possibilities 
of a sliding scale of differential for different commodities moving 
over the same joint rail-and-water route. 

(2) That divisions of joint rates should be such as will not impose 
upon participating rail carriers the burden of absorbing any part 
of the differential. 


Sale of Barge Lines 


As to disposal of the government barge lines, Report A 
reviewed the restrictions in existing law barring disposal of 
these lines to private interests. The members signing this 
report felt that the government barge line demonstration was 
now sufficiently advanced so that definite steps compatible with 
the public interest could and should be taken to bring about 
the sale to private interests of at least a substantial part of the 
government-owned barge lines and recommended— 


(1) That the Warrior service be promptly offered for sale. 

(2) That the Denison act be modified to permit the sale at any 
time of barge line units to responsible purchasers willing to guarantee 
continuous and adequate service for the necessary periods of years. 

(3) That the modification of the act recognize the lower Mis- 
sissippi operation, that on the upper Mississippi and that on the 
Illinois as separate units for purpose of sale, similarly safeguarded to 
assure continuation of adequate service and coordination with other 
waterway services as well as rail carriers. 


Operating Returns 


In an appendix to Report A it is stated that the reports of 
operating returns on the barge lines made by the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and its predecessor, the Inland & Coastwise 
Waterways Service, embrace in the expense items only out-of- 
pocket expenses and allowances for depreciation. 

The figures reported by the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
says Report A, omit at least two important items—interest on 
the investment in equipment and terminals owned by the cor- 
poration, and loss to the public of taxes a private corporation 
would have to pay. 

The report sets forth two tables—one showing operating 
income as reported by the Inland Waterways Corporation and 
the other showing operating results on the government barge 
lines taking into account interest and loss of taxes on barge 
line property. 

The first table dealing with the figures as reported by the 
government agency shows that for the six years 1918-1923, inclu- 
sive, the deficit was $4,786,422.38. No allowance was made in 
these figures for interest or taxes. For the six years 1924-1929, 
inclusive, the deficit was $157,757.71, no allowance being made 
for interest or taxes. The loss for the twelve-year period was 
$4,944,178.08. 

Figuring 5 per cent interest on property investment and 
loss of taxes at 1% per cent, the deficit for the 1924-1929 period 
becomes $5,521,000, according to the report. This table did not 
deal with the period prior to 1924 when the Inland Waterways 
.Corporation came into existence. The deficit of $5,521,000, with 
allowance being made for interest and taxes, compares with 
the deficit of $157,757.71, with no allowance for interest and 
taxes. 

The year 1930 was not included in the tables for the reason 
that the 1930 report of the corporation did not break the figures 
down as between divisions, according to the report. The report 
of the corporation indicated, it continued, for the first time a 
profit for the three divisions, which amounted to $46,767.34, 
according to the corporation’s method of accounting. Taking 
into consideration interest and loss of taxes this apparent profit 
would be converted into a deficit of approximately $1,275,000, 
said Report A. 

Report B 

Report B was signed by the following: W. R. Dawes, vice- 
president, Central Republic Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, IIL; 
Marshall N. Dana, associate editor, The Journal, Portland, Ore.; 
George C. Lambert, chairman, Mississippi & St. Croix River 
Improvement Commission, St. Paul, Minn.; B. F. Peek, vice- 
president, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; Albert L. Reed, Callaway 
& Reed, Dallas, Tex.; M. J. Sanders, New Orleans, La.; and 
T. G. Woolford, president, Retail Credit Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

This report, in a general discussion of the relation of trans- 
portation to society, said that the task of restoring the equilib- 
rium between production and consumption, and of removing 
the inequalities that had forced them apart, belonged primarily 
to transportation. 

“It is a public duty, not a private responsibility,” continued 
the report. “In the final analysis, therefore, the transportation 
problem must be resolved in the public interest.” _ 

The report asserts that Congress was not unmindful of 
these considerations when it embodied its declaration as to the 
fe al policy in rate making” in the Hoch-Smith resolution, and 
added: 

The United States is the greatest producing country under one 














flag which the world has yet seen. Agriculture, industry and con. 
merce have developed or are developing upon the basic theory of 
quantity production. Our national trade has been built upon the theo, 
of the broadest possible interna] distribution. Industry and commerce 
must continue to compete broadly throughout our entire continenta] 
area, and those elements which cannot, broadly considered, continue tp 
reach all the markets of this country and, to an increasing degree, the 
markets of the world presently face a shrinkage or a dissolution of 
their business. 

_ During the last hundred years we have relied for our transportg. 
tion almost entirely upon the railroads. The only marked exception 
to this statement is the extent to which we have encouraged the de. 
velopment of cheap transportation on the Great Lakes. In the de. 
velopment of our railroad policy the country at large faced with 
equanimity the almost total destruction of transportation upon jp. 
land rivers and canals. This may not have been logical but in the 
hurry of development it was inevitable. A growing country required 
the means of ingress and egress, and in the process of development 
the first cost of railroad building offered the cheapest means of secur. 
ing these necessary facilities for the expansion of agriculture, indus. 
try and commerce. 


Now the country is facing a new condition. The first crude rajj. ° 


roads have had to be rebuilt. Every particle of expansion of the raijj- 
road plant, to meet increasing needs of railroad trafisportation, must 
from now on be supplied at high cost. The natural cleavage between 
the costs of rail and water transportation is now becoming more ani 
more apparent. In the last 25 years a system of nearly impassable 
mud roads has been transformed into a network of hard-surfaced 
highways, representing nearly three times the aggregate mileage of 
the railroads. New agencies of transportation are therefore being made 
available and, in the very nature of things and particularly because 
of their public character, they will be used increasingly. 

No thoughtful person will overlook the implications of this situa- 
tion to the capital investment in railroads. Certainly no person who 
carefully analyzes the growing national need for transportation will 
desire to do anything which will destroy or make ineffectual any por- 
tion of the transportation system of the country which now exists, 
_ It is altogether possible that, in the preservation of all those por- 
tions of the existing railroad plant which are essential to the nation’s 
business, some new policy of financing those agencies with govern- 
ment aid may be inevitable. If so, that problem should be honestly 
and courageously faced when it is presented. This, in our judgment, 
should not preclude us from viewing with approval the disposition of 
Congress to furnish, for the use of the nation’s business, the best sys- 
tem of internal water transportation which can be devised. In our 
judgment, it is uneconomic to frame recommendations to any public 
body upon the theory of restricting a cheap form of transportation 
because of its possible effect upon existing and higher cost forms.... 


Free for All 


The waterway, like the road, is a public highway. It is not reserved 
to the use of a single transportation company like the railroad right- 
of-way. It is free to all, not only to common carriers but also to pri- 
vate carriers and to the public generally. It is a part of the national 
domain and should be treated as such. The application of public 
funds to the construction, improvement and maintenance of roads 
and waterways is in the nature of a capital investment. It creates a 
new asset, the value of which is measured by its potential and bene- 
ficial use to the public and to the nation. 

The consideration, therefore, which should influence the expendi- 
ture of funds in the improvement or construction of a public highway, 
by land or by water, are its cost and its benefits; its cost under 
the most efficient methods of financing and construction, its benefits 
when all elements have been taken into consideration and each fac- 
tor has been assigned its proper weight. * * * 

Before the United States Engineers will recommend to Congress 
the improvement of a stream they require the public to show, on the 
basis of economic surveys, that there is a potential traffic available to 
the river, when improved, that will yield public savings sufficient to 
pay interest on the entire government expenditure and retire it as if 
it were borrowed money, as well as the cost of maintaining and oper- 
ating the improvements. It must also be shown that the rates which 
it is anticipated will be available for the carriage of this traffic, when 
the river is improved and the service established, will be sufficient to 
maintain barge transportation at a profit. The economic justification 
of these improvements must always come before the improvements are 
authorized. This does not seem to be generally known. 

It goes to show that the anxiety expressed of late that the govern- 
ment is embarking upon an uneconomic and wasteful program of in- 
land waterway improvements is not well-founded. * * * 

While the present law invites consideration of capital cost in its 
relation to public benefits, it does not compel a rate of interest or 
return which would contemplate liquidation of the entire expenditure 
by the present generation. The cost of these improvements has, in 
practically all cases, been defrayed from current budget appropria- 
tions just as appropriations are made for | pony buildings and public 
highways, the cost of which is not witnessed by bonds or other interest 
a obligations. And the rivers are highways, under the exclusive 
control of Congress, and dedicated to the perpetual use of the public. 
There is no sound reason why, in their construction, the public should 
be burdened with a rate of interest higher than that which the 
government is obligated to pay. 

It is our conclusion, therefore, that the law provides adequate safe- 
guards for the adoption of projects and the expenditure of public 
moneys in the improvement of waterways, and that no further legis- 
lation on that subject is needed at present. 

So much cannot be said, however, for the archaic methods of 
financing these projects still employed by Congress. There is room 
here for the adoption of business methods which will save the tax- 
payers hundreds of millions of dollars, and give the public the bene- 
ficial use of these improvements within a reasonable period of time. 

Conservative calculations disclose that piecemeal methods of the 
past increase the cost at least forty per cent over original estimates 
and authorizations—witness the Ohio River, which was estimated to 
cost $63,000,000, and actually cost, after 20 years of piecemeal work, 
in excess of $100,000,000. 


Report B stated that inasmuch as the Commission had full 
jurisdiction over joint rates between rail lines and inland water 
lines as well as over differentials and divisions, and the Com- 
mission is engaged in the solution of these intricate problems, 
it was not now desirable to submit any recommendation looking 
to a change beyond a suggestion for supplemental legislation 
to expedite the procedure before the Commission under the act 
of May 29, 1928, the Denison barge line expansion act. 
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This report emphasized the conditions that had been pre- 
scribed by Congress to be met before the barge lines could be 
transferred to private interests. It said that the barge line 
services owned by the government should be transferred to 
private operation was generally conceded but that the policy 
formulated by Congress as to the conditions that must be 
created before that was done should not be changed. It said 
the only legal and effective way of hastening transfer of the 
lines to private operation was to hasten the completion of the 
channel authorized by Congress. In conclusion this part of the 
committee said: 


We, therefore, agree that until the conditions of the law providing 
for the transfer of these barge lines to private operation have been 
complied with no further action by the chamber is desirable. Steps, 
however, Might well be taken to hasten compliance with law and 
thus automatically bring about the transfer of these lines to private 
operation. Meanwhile, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States should not be placed in the position of opposing water trans- 

rtation of any kind by urging the transfer of these lines in advance 
of the creation of the very conditions essential to the success and 
permanency of private operation. 


LAKE SERVICE OPENS 


Officials of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation have an- 
nounced that sailings of its ships, handling freight between the 
Atlantic seaboard, also interior points east of Buffalo, and 
western territory on or reached through Lake Michigan or Lake 
Superior, as well as between lake ports, will start at midnight 
April 30. The company will maintain its express service of 
sailings every forty-eight hours between eastern and western 
lake ports, according to the announcement. Accumulation of a 
heavy volume of traffic being held pending the first steamer 
sailings, as a result of the desire of shippers to avail themselves 
of the lower rates of the water routes, is reported. 

Refrigeration space in several of the Lake Superior steamers 
is being enlarged this season to take care of an expected increase 
in the movement of dairy products, it is stated. Also, it is 
pointed out, readjustments in rates applicable to coffee, sugar, 
paper, and numerous other commodities have been made with 
eastern and western connections for movement from the east- 
ern seaboard and interior points to Duluth, St. Paul, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and related points, and that, “to permit producers 
of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and related territories to 
continue to enjoy a fair share of the northwest business,” the 
corporation, effective May 1, will publish rates on iron and 
steel, in carloads, of 29 cents a hundred pounds to the Twin 
Cities from eastern lake ports. This, it is stated, is the same 
rate that was in effect prior to the increases resulting from 
the western class rate case. 


BARGE-TRUCK RATE PROTEST 


The Commission has refused to suspend items in supple- 
ment No. 34 to Johanson’s I. C. C. 2311 and supplement No. 6 
of Missouri Pacific I. C. C. 8000, naming a rate of 25 cents on 
carbon black, carloads, from Monroe, Bastrop and other northern 
Louisiana carbon black producing points to New Orleans and 
sub-ports, for export. The supplements became effective April 
28 in the main although the rate on carbon black is to be 
effective May 4, according to the allegation of the interests that 
asked for suspension. 

Request for suspension was made by Commercial Trans- 
portation Co., a barge line hauling carbon black by barge from 
Monroe, La., to the ports; and the Monroe Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Inc., engaged in trucking from Bastrop, Monroe and 
other northern Louisiana points to the ports. The all-rail rate 
when they asked for suspension was 30 cents and the barge- 
truck rate 27 cents. 


They asserted that the 25 cent all-rail rate would be un- 
justifiably low, below the cost of transportation and would con- 
stitute an undue burden on other commerce moving by rail. 
They said it would be so low as to preclude the maintenance of 
a truck and barge rate on any differential under the all-rail 
Tate that would attract any tonnage. They declared that the 
Tail routes had had approximately 45 per cent of the carbon 
black tonnage. Continuing, they said, in part: 


That if said proposed all-rail rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds is 
Permitted to become effective, your petitioners will be forced to 
— entirely from any participation in the transportation of such 

fe. 

That petitioner will suffer irreparable loss and injury thereby to 
such an extent as to force it to withdraw from the business of trans- 
portation by water between Monroe and New Orleans, La. 

f That the government of the United States has spent vast sums 
or the building of locks and dams and the improvement of the 
fpannel and maintenance of navigation on the Ouachita River for 
tic express and sole purpose of cheapening the cost of transporta- 
xg of the products tributary to this stream and the development 
of water transportation of commerce thereon. 
™ That Section 500 (U. S. Code, Title 49, Sec. 142) 41 Stat. L-499, 
tle V. of the Transportation Act 1920, declares it to be the policy of 
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Congress to promote, encourage and develop water transportation, 
a ny and facilities in connection with the commerce of the United 
ates. 
That the effect of permitting establishment of the proposed rate 
is directly contrary to .the expressed and declared policy of the 
Congress of the United States. 


The Missouri Pacific, defending the proposal, said that it 
was necessary to make the rate as low as proposed to attract 
the business. It denied that the rate included any allowance 
for unloading the traffic, as asserted by the protestants. The 
latter said that the 25 cent rate would apply to shipside and 
that out of the rate the rail carriers would have to absorb 
switching charges of approximately $6.30 a car, unloading 
charges of 5 cents a hundred pounds, a tollage charge of three- 
quarters of a cent a hundred pounds and a Mississippi River 
crossing charge at Vicksburg, Miss., or New Orleans, La., of 
approximately four cents a hundred pounds. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


The Senate interstate commerce committee has decided to 
take a vote May 3 on the proposed legislation for regulation of 
motor busses and trucks, it was announced after the committee 
had met in executive session April 22. Commissioners Brainerd 
and Eastman were closeted with the committee, but it was stated 
that nothing was done and that views of the commissioners 
would be submitted later in a statement for the use of the 
committee. 

Likening the railroads to a giant bull with a ring in his 
nose and tethered to a tree, and “thus completely at the mercy 
of competing trucks, busses, pipe lines, deep waterways and 
airplanes,” William Hirth, publisher of the Missouri Farmer, 
in a statement submitted to Senator Hawes, of Missouri, has 
set forth his views on the necessity for regulation of the motor 
vehicle carrier. The statement, on motion of Senator Tydings, 
of Maryland, was published in The Congressional Record of 
April 22. 

Mr. Hirth recently appeared before the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce in support of legislation regulating the 
motor vehicle. (See Traffic World, April 2, p. 738.) He spoke 
extemporaneously at that time and said in the statement pre- 
pared later that he welcomed the opportunity to restate “what 
I intended to say in a more coherent manner.” 

Mr. Hirth said he could not refrain from saying that in 
his opinion the general attitude of Congress in recent years 
toward the nation-wide transportation problem had been neither 
constructive nor in the interest of sound public policy. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


If it is really true that the railroads are the “backbone’”’ of our 
transportation system, then why should not Congress have long 
since thrown a protecting arm around them, not in the interest of 
Wall Street, but to the end that rail rates might have been forced 
down to a minimum in the interest of all the people? 

Is it consistent, on the one hand, to say through the Esch-Cum- 
mins act that the railroads are entitled to a net return of 5% per 
cent and then on the other hand to appropriate hundreds of millions 
of dollars for highways and deep waterways and permit private in- 
dividuals and corporations to use these subsidized agencies for pri- 
vate gain practically free of charge and thus make it impossible for 
the railroads to earn the net which the Esch-Cummins act vouch- 
safes to them? Is such a policy fair to the railroads, or is it sound 
from a public standpoint? Should not Congress determine what 
agency or agencies can best serve the transportation needs of most 
of our people and then protect such agency or agencies in order 
that the rates may be kept as low as possible? If it is wise to have 
only one telephone and one light and power company in the same 
city in order to give the people the benefit of the lowered operating 
costs, should not the same general principle apply to transportation 
as near as possible? In other words, when we encourage as many 
different modes of transportation as Joseph’s coat had colors, do 
we not increase the general burden on the public? 

For a good many years we have had a certain type of so-called 
statesmen who have posed as “friends of the people’ by ever- 
lastingly jumping onto the railroads, and usually these gentlemen 
dwell long and loud upon the sins of Wall Street, and in this 
latter connection I would like to see Congress surround railroad 
financing with sufficient safeguards so that racketeering bankers 
will be compelled to chose between jail and decency, for it is per- 
fectly true that there have been many conscienceless and inde- 
fensible performances in these premises. But granting that strin- 
gent safeguards of this kind are needed, we should realize that 
the railroads are a tremendous factor in the nation’s prosperity, 
and this is true because 50 cents or more out of every dollar they 
collect for service immediately finds its way into the pockets of 
the approximately 2,000,000 men and women they employ in nor- 
mal times, yet this is only half the story, for in normal times 
the railroads consume 25 per cent of the output of our steel mills, 
25 per cent of the output of our coal mines, and 20 per cent of 
the output of our lumber and cement mills, and thus indirectly 
they supply employment to perhaps a million or more additional 
workers. Also in practically every state the railroads are our 
heaviest taxpayers, and therefore they make a heavy contribution 
to the support of our public schools and higher institutions of 
learning, and in paying the costs of state, county and municipal 
government; and finally, billions of dollars of railroad securities 
are owned by our great life-insurance companies and savings banks, 
and have we any funds in our nation that are more sacred or more 
entitled to the solicitude of our government? 

For the above reasons it seems to me that Congress should lose 
no time in putting an end to the demoralization which has been 
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created by the rapidly expanding truck and bus traffic, a situation 
which at this hour threatens to drive every railroad in the coun- 
try upon the rocks; next, I think it should stop using the money 
of our taxpayers in creating new agencies of transportation which 
are appropriated for private gain—certainly the least the taxpayer 
can ask in these premises is that these new agencies shall reim- 
burse the government and the states dollar for dollar. In my opinion, 
unless a policy of this kind is adopted, not a railroad in the country 
will escape a receivership, and in the ensuing chaos the people will, 
as usual, be compelled to “pay the fiddler.” As matters now stand, 
the railroads personify a giant bull who has a ring in his nose and 
who is tethered to a tree, and thus completely at the mercy of 
competing trucks, busses, pipe lines, deep waterways and airplanes, 
which are free to assault him as they will, while the government 
and the states look on unconcerned; yea, more than unconcerned, 
for the service of the trucks, busses, deep waterways, and airplanes 
is being supsidized at tremendous public expense, and that this 
policy, if continued, means the early destruction of the railroads, 
lock, stock and barrel, is as certain as the rising and setting of the 
sun. Already many branch lines have been abandoned, and thus the 
doors are locked on hundreds of small-town stations in which only 
yesterday an obliging station agent was known by his first name 
to every man, woman and child. And when the deep snows and 
blizzards of winter come these towns will be without service, for 
the trucks and busses are fair-weather birds which come and go 
when and as they please. If the railroads have outlived their use- 
fulness, then perhaps the impending tragedy is inevitable, but should 
not Congress and the states make sure that this is really true? No 
one will deny that these competing agencies of transportation have 
a rightful place in the picture, but they should be so regulated that 
they will not undermine and demoralize our entire transportation 
structure. 


“Ag far as the bus industry is concerned, our people might 
well take exception to the insistence of the Commission of 
focusing attention on the highway tax situation, for an investi- 
gation to determine whether or not as the decision states, ‘mo- 
tor, water and air carriers are receiving direct or indirect gov- 
ernment subsidy,’” says John M. Meighan, secretary of the 
National Association of Bus Operators, in a bulletin to members 
discussing the Commission’s report in No. 23400, coordination of 
motor transportation. Continuing he said: 


If in the testimony offered by all interests concerned during the 
course of the hearings the Commission could not make up its collective 
mind whether or not any such subsidy does exist it is hard to see just 
what further investigation could be conducted or what remedy, after 
investigation, the federal government could offer if such subsidy did 
appear. Unless the Commission wants to come right out and recom- 
mend a federal tax on highway transportation the only result of an 
investigation into the payment of license fees and taxes by highway 
carriers would be a bald statement either that governmental subsidy 
did or did not exist. 

In the light of the Commission’s discussion, both in the annual 
report and in its latest decision, on highway financing and highway 
taxes, it is no wonder that a good many of the people in the motor 
bus industry are beginning to question the advisability of regulation 
by any agency which has from its creation dealt wholly with railroad 
problems. 

When it is considered that the only immediate result of the Com- 
mission’s comment on motor carrier taxation will be a lot of new 
publicity around the country reflecting the Commission’s doubt as to 
whether or not ample taxes are paid by motor carriers it would seem 
that in the absence of sufficient data to make a declaration either way 
the Commission has just put an added handicap on the motor carrier 
industry in its battle against discriminatory and excessive taxation. 


MEETING ON MILEAGE RATES CALLED 


Call for a meeting of all shippers opposed to the mileage 
basis of freight rates at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, May 5, 
has been issued by the St. Louis Shippers’ Conference Asso- 
ciation. Reference is made to the previous meeting on the 
same subject, at Chicago, April 6 (see Traffic World, April 9, 
p. 793). 

“It was the consensus of opinion at this meeting that rate- 
making upon the mileage plan is not true rate-making in the 
highest and best sense of the term,” says the announcement, 
“that it represents little more than a mathematic exercise. 
There were, however, differences of opinion as to how existing 
conditions could be remedied.” 

A resolution passed at that meeting provided that definite 
recommendations be drawn up for presentation at the May 
meeting. The call for that meeting is signed by W. E. Rosen- 
baum, chairman of the legislative committee of the St. Louis 
organization. 


WILLARD ON 1932 CONDITIONS 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, in a 
letter to the stockholders reviewing operations in 1931, in- 
cluding acquisition of the Alton and increased holdings in the 
Reading, heretofore made public in proceedings before the Com- 
mission, makes some observations about 1932. In that part of 
his communication to the stockholders, he says: 


While traffic continues to show a decrease under that of the 
preceding year, since January, 1932, there has been no further de- 
cline in the trend of traffic, and through added economies, every 
effort is being made to overcome, on your property, the effects of 
the conditioss generally prevailing. Furthermore, as the anticipated 
beneficial results of the constructive measures taken by the govern- 
ment, in an effort to stabilize the financial structure of the country, 
become more widely felt, business should improve and railroad 
traffic return to more normal conditions. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter Systen, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Court of Appeals of New York.) Commission’s determina. 
tion of necessity and convenience for proposed bus line yj 
not be interfered with, unless arbitrary or contrary to lay 
(Transportation Corporation Law, Secs. 65-67). (Public Servig 
Interstate Transportation Co. vs. Public Service Commissio, 
of New York, 180 N. E. Rep. 170.) 

Court cannot substitute its judgment for that of commis 
sion granting certificate of convenience and necessity for by 
line, but can merely determine whether order exceeded power 
(Transportation Corporation Law, Secs. 65-67).—Ibid. 

Commission could grant permission to operate bus line, even 
if busses were running over route under prior certificate (Trans. 
portation Corporation Law, Secs. 65-67)—Ibid. 

Where commission found service afforded by bus company 
having permit was unsatisfactory, commission properly granted 
permit to applicant to operate bus line (Transportation Corpora 
tion Law, Secs. 65-67).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) Whether difference be 
tween foreign commercial vehicles operated for hire and those 
not operated for hire affords sufficient basis for classification in 
registration statute held primarily for Legislature (St. 1928, 
Sec. 85.01 (1), as amended by Laws 1931, c. 9; Laws 1931, ¢. 
444, p. 760, Sec. 85.05 (2) (a, b)). (Interstate Trucking Co. et al, 
vs. Dammann, Secretary of State, 241 N. W. Rep. 625.) 

Statute does not violate equal protection clauses because 
requiring fee from all foreign commercial vehicles operated 
for hire, but permitting reciprocal agreements respecting such 
vehicles not operated for hire (St. 1929, Sec. 85.01 (1), as 
amended by laws 1931, c. 9; Laws 1931, c. 444, p. 760, Sec. 85.05 
(2) (a, b)).—Ibid. 

Motor vehicle registration statute provision authorizing 
secretary of state to enter into reciprocal agreements with other 
states held not invalid as unlawful delegation of legislative 
power (Laws 1931, c. 444, p. 760, Sec. 85.05 (2) (b)).—Ibid. 

Statute taxing foreign motor vehicles need not allocate fees 
collected to road used by owner taxed.—Ibid. 

Under registration statute, fees collected are virtually all 
used for highway purposes and fees may be exacted of foreign 
motor vehicles, even though engaged exclusively in interstate 
commerce (Laws 1931, c. 444, p. 760, Sec. 85.05 (2); St. 1929, Sec. 
20.49, as amended by Laws 1931, c. 22) ).—Ibid. 

Registration statute applying to foreign vehicles held not 
unenforceable because of uncertainty of meaning of terms (St. 
1929, Sec. 85.01 (1), as amended by Laws 1931, c. 9; Laws 1931, 
c. 444, p. 760, Sec. 85.05 (2) (a, b)).—Ibid. 

Equity jurisdiction should not be used to determine whether 
act is fatally uncertain in some mere matter of detail.—lIbid. 
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ipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Cepyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Carriers’ rate 
agreement approved by shipping board thereby became tariff 
for regulation of freights, for some purposes having force of 
law (Shipping Act, Sec. 15 (46 USCA, Sec. 814)). (Prince Line 
vs. American Paper Exports, 55 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 1053). 


Billing paper without disclosing classification thereof t0 
conceal contents from shipper’s competitors, thereby facilitating 
preference, was “unfair device or means” within statute, for it 
destroyed equality of treatment between shippers (Shipping Act, 
Sec. 16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 815, subd. 2)). 

It appeared that carrier of paper in question had entered 
into agreement with other carriers establishing rates; that 
such agreement or tariff contained 12 specified classes of paper 
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and a final class, “Not Otherwise Specified,” each with its ap- 
propriate rate; and that carrier, for at least part of time in- 
yolved, agreed to accept unclassified paper at rates to be fixed 
by shipper and without information as to its class.—Ibid. 

Carrier, unless complaisant to unfair means used to obtain 
jower rate, has not violated statute (Shipping Act, Sec. 15, and 
Sec, 16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 814, and Sec. 815, subd. 2)). 

Shipping Act, Sec. 15, and Sec. 16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 
gi4, and Sec. 815, subd. 2), do not forbid all concessions to a 
shipper, but do forbid carrier to grant such favors when ac- 
companied by any concealment; apparently the law assumes 
that, if these were aboveboard, and known or ascertainable by 
competitors, resulting jealousies and pressure on carrier would 
be corrective enough.—Ibid. 

Prima facie, carrier could not take advantage of its viola- 

tion of statute by recovering from shipper amount of prefer- 
ence (Shipping Act, Sec. 16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 815, subd. 
9)).—Ibid. 
“ Shippers are charged with knowledge of rates as filed and 
approved, for which they become liable if obtaining cheaper 
transportation by means unfair to competitors (Shipping Act, 
Sec. 15, and Sec. 16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 814, and Sec. 815, 
subd, 2) ).—Ibid. 

Carrier, notwithstanding its violation of statute, may re- 
cover from shipper amount of preference obtained by shipper 
by means unfair to competitors (Shipping Act, Sec. 15, and Sec. 
16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 814, and Sec. 815, subd. 2)).—Ibid. 

Carrier suing shipper for amount of preference held not 
pound to take preliminary recourse to Shipping Board (Shipping 
Act, Sec. 22, and Sec. 16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, Sec. 821, and Sec. 
815, subd. 2) ).—Ibid. 

Respecting carrier’s alleged duty to take preliminary re- 
course to Shipping Board, carrier, having shipped under con- 
tract to which it had agreed, held not “asking reparation for 
injury” within statute when suing shipper for amount of pref- 
erence (Shipping Act, Sec. 22, and Sec. 16, subd. 2 (46 USCA, 
Sec, 821, and Sec. 815, subd. 2)). 

Carrier was not suing for reparation for any injury caused 
by shipper, for it could not be said that shipper injured carrier 
by shipping under contract to which carrier had agreed and 
which it may have actually sought.—Ibid. 

Although not argued on appeal, question of trial court’s 
jurisdiction was necessarily before appellate court.—lIbid. 

When cause of action is within District Court’s substantive 
jurisdiction for any reason, jurisdiction is not marred because 
suitor proceeds as libelant in admiralty rather than as plaintiff 
at law. 

Right to jury trial in civil cases may be relinquished.—Ibid. 

Respondent’s formal denial of jurisdiction of admiralty 
side, which perhaps laid foundation for a demand that cause 
= = to law, held insufficient to preserve right to jury 
trial—Ibid. 

When it appeared as cause proceeded that suit in admiralty 
was perhaps cognizable only on law side, respondent was then 
bound to claim right to jury, if desired.—lIbid. 

_ Defendant in civil cases may lose right to jury trial by 
Inaction.—Ibid. 


STATUS OF PIEDMONT & NORTHERN 

The Supreme Court of the United States has heard argu- 
ment in No. 664, Piedmont & Northern Railway Co. vs. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission et al., in which the question is 
whether the carrier is an electric interurban not subject to the 
Provisions of the interstate commerce act requiring certificates 
> public convenience and necessity for construction of new 
ines, 


REVIEW OF TRUCK CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States has noted probable 
jurisdiction in No. 779, Asbury Truck Co. vs. Railroad Com- 
mission of California, in which the truck company was un- 
successful in the lower courts in overturning action by the 
commission in canceling a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity issued to the truck company and in issuing a new 
and more limited certificate. 


STATUS OF C.N. S. & M. 

The Department of Justice has announced that the govern- 
ment will appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decision of the district federal court at Chicago, which 
denied the petition of the government for an injunction against 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co., prohibit- 
ing it from issuing securities without obtaining permission 
from the Commission to do so. The department said the appeal 
Would be made to test the question whether the decision of 
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the lower court was right as to the North Shore not being sub- 
ject to section 20a of the interstate commerce act. 


CHESAPEAKE FERRY CASE 
The Supreme Court of the United States has denied a peti- 
tion for rehearing in No. 454, Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Co. vs. 
United States et al., in which the court recently upheld the 
granting by the Commission of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to the Chesapeake Beach Railway Co. 
for extension of its line by ferry across the Chesapeake Bay. 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
mature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Reparation—Parent Company Action for Subsidiaries 

North Carolina.—Question: In 1930 the X Railway agreed 
to handle a reparation claim for us involving several carload 
shipments of radio cabinets to two eastern destinations. This 
claim was duly registered with the Commission pending con- 
currence of interested carriers. This claim was registered in 
the name of the A Company, who at that time were part of the 
same organization as the B Company. The A Company was 
shown as the shipper in bills of lading, and we thought that 
inasmuch as we actually were the same company that it was 
all right to file the claim as stated. 

This claim has not been adjusted on the informal docket 
and it is now necessary that we make formal complaint. We 
failed to state that the freight charges were borne by the B 
Company, that is the A Company allowed the freight to con- 
signee and later charged the same back to us as a matter of 
expense distribution. Also the A Company is not now a part 
of the same organization and happens to be at this time in the 
hands of a receiver, 

We want to know if we can change the complainant to the 
B Company in making formal complaint. 

Answer: In several cases the Commission has had before 
it the question of the right of either the parent company to 
recover reparation where transportation charges were paid by 
a subsidiary or vice versa. 

As we interpret the decisions of the Commission, the re- 
covery of reparation by the B Company in the instant case 
depends upon whether or not the A Company was a separate and 
distinct entity in law at the time the shipments moved. If it 
was, under the decision in Badger Bag & Paper Co. vs. M. D. 
& W. Ry. Co., 92 I. C. C. 485, the formal complaint filed by the 
B Company cannot be considered as a continuation of the in- 
formal complaint filed by the A Company, and therefore the 
B Company would be barred from the recovery of reparation, in 
the event the shipments were delivered more than two years 
prior to the date the formal complaint is filed by the B Com- 
pany, paragraph 3, of Section 16 of the Act prescribing a two- 
year period of limitation for the recovery of damages other than 
overcharges. See, also, in connection with this question the 
Commission’s decisions in Armour & Co. vs. Director General, 
120 I. C. C. 587; Gillican-Chipley Co. vs. Director General, 85 
I. C. C. 702; Mitsui & Co. vs. Director General, 81 I. C. C. 169 
and American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. Director General, 
66 I. C. C. 650. 


Legality of No Recourse Provision of Uniform Bill of Lading 


Maryland.—Question: A question has recently been raised 
with regard to the legality of Section 7 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading (the so-called “no recourse” clause). 

I understand that this provision was put in the bill of lad- 
ing in the general bill of lading case some years ago by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission but the thought has been ex- 
pressed that this.limitation on the right of the carrier to collect 
charges from the shipper, when it is not possible to collect 
from the consignee or owner in cases where the legal rate has 
not been collected at time of delivery to the consignee, is in 
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contravention of Section 6 of the Act, under which the carriers 
are obligated by law to collect the published charge and to 
exhaust all legal remedies in doing so. 

In your opinion would there be good grounds for attacking 
this portion of the bill of lading in the federal courts, on the 
law question? 

Answer: In our opinion it is doubtful whether the Com- 
mission has the power to compel carriers to incorporate in, or 
continue in the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and 
Conditions the so-called “no recourse” provision, but apparently 
the carriers may, under the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal 
Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. 441, include, or rather acquiesce in the 
inclusion of such a provision in the bill of lading. 

Our conclusions are based upon the following statements 
made by the Supreme Court in the above referred to decision: 


The amount of the freight charges legally payable was determined 
by applying this tariff rate to the actual weight. Thus, they were 
fixed by law. No contract of the carrier could reduce the amount 
legally payable; or release from liability a shipper who had assumed an 
obligation to pay the charges. Nor could any act or omission of the 
carrier (except the running of the statute of limitation) estop or pre- 
clude it from enforcing payment of the full amount by a person liable 
therefor. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co. vs. 
Fink, 250 U. S. 577; New York Central, etc., R. R. Co., vs. York & 
Whitney Co., 256 U. S. 406. Compare St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
vs. Spring River Stone Co., 236 U. S. 718. But delivery of goods 
to a carrier for shipment does not, under the Interstate Commerce 
act, impose upon a shipper an absolute obligation to pay the freight 
charges. The tariff did not provide when or by whom the payment 
should be made. As to these matters carrier and shipper are left free 
to contract, subject to the rule which prohibits discrimination. The 
carrier was at liberty to require prepayment of freight charges; 
or to permit that payment to be deferred until the goods reached the 
end of the transportation. Wadleigh Southern Ry. Co. vs. Georgia, 
235 U. S. 651, 656. Where payment is so deferred, the carrier may 
require that it be made before delivery of the goods; or concur- 
rently with the delivery; or may permit it to be made later. Where 
the payment is deferred, the contract may provide that the shipper 
agrees absolutely to pay the charges; or it may provide merely that 
he shall pay if the consignee does not pay the charges demanded upon 
delivery of the goods. Or the carrier may accept the goods for 
shipment solely on account of the consignee; and, knowing that the 
shipper is acting merely as agent for the consignee, may contract 
that only the latter shall be liable for the freight charges. Or both 
the shipper and the consignee may be made liable. * * * 

It may be shown, by the bill of lading or otherwise, that the 
shipper of the goods was not acting on his own behalf; that this 
fact was known by the carrier; that the parties intended not only 
that the consignee should assume an obligation to pay the freight 
charges, but that the shipper should not assume any liability what- 
soever therefor; or that he should assume only a secondary Tia- 
bility. * * 

For, under the rule of the Fink case, if a shipment is accepted, 
the consignee becomes liable, as a matter of law, for the full amount 
of the freight charges, whether they are demanded at the time of 
dlivery, or not unti] later. His liability satisfies the requirements of 
the Interstate Commerce act. 


Routing and Misrouting—Manner of Statement in Bill of Lading 
Necessary to Charge Carrier With Notice Thereof 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Shipment was tendered to the 
A. B. C. Railroad at Dallas, Texas, for delivery to one John 
Doe, Scranton, Pa. In tendering lading to the originating car- 
rier, routing was shown as “A. B. C. Railroad to Gulf Port, 
Salt Water S.S. Co. to Philadelphia, X. Y. Z. Railroad.” 

This routing, however, was not shown in the space pro- 
vided on the bill of lading, but was shown in the space provided 
for the name of the initial carrier. Shipment actually moved 
all rail. Was the shipment misrouted? 

Answer: The only question to be determined, in our opinion, 
is whether the manner in which the routing was shown in the 
bill of lading was such as to charge the carrier with notice 
thereof, it being apparent that it was overlooked. 

The bill of lading contains a space for routing instructions, 
which instructions should be noted therein, although a strict 
observance of this requirement would probably not be demanded 
if ordinary observation, as distinguished from minute examina- 
tion, of the face of the bill of lading would charge the carrier 
with notice thereof. In the instant case, we do not believe the 
carrier is chargeable with notice of the routing instructions 
furnished by the shipper. 


‘Payment of Charges in United States Currency 


The following letter is pertinent to the question referred to 
therein: 


In your issue of April 9, 1932, page 791, appears a question raised 
by ‘“‘New York’”’ in regard to the payment of charges in United States 
currency. This question contains a mis-statement that should not 
be allowed to stand uncorrected. The mis-statement referred to reads 
as follows: 

It is a well known fact that the United States roads pay the 
Canadian proportion of the freight charges to the Canadian carriers 
in Canadian funds that are passed through the Bank of Montreal, 
Quebec, and the United States roads pocket the difference. 

For the benefit of ‘‘New York’ and any of your readers who may 
have been misled by the above allow me to state that the Canadian 
proportion of freight charges collected in the United States is paid 
to the Canadian carriers in United States currency. Your correspond- 
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ent has apparently been misinformed and the insinuation that ty 
United States carriers are “‘pocketing’’ something is unjustified, 


Sales—Ship by Freight—Meaning of Term 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We have occasion to issue ship 
ping instructions on our purchase orders to read, “Ship by 
freight to Pittsburgh, Pa.,” and we would appreciate yoy 
opinion on the following question: 

Do the above instructions limit the shipment to railroaj 
transportation, or ig the shipper at liberty to use other means 
of transportation, such as motor truck? 

If such instructions do not limit the movement to railroag 
transportation, will you please advise what is the proper wor. 
ing that will limit the movement to railroad transportation. 

Where no particular carrier or route is specified in the cop. 
tract, the seller may ship the goods by the ordinary mean 
and usual routes of carriage; if, however, the buyer has degig° 
nated the carrier and route by which shipment shall be made, 
there can be no valid delivery by carrier unless the seller ships 
by the designated carrier. 

Ordinarily, in the absence of an agreement showing a con. 
trary intention, a delivery of the goods by the seller to a car. 
rier for shipment to the buyer is a delivery to the buyer, pro. 
vided the carrier is the one designated by the buyer, or, in 
the absence of such designation, is one usually employed in 
the transportation of goods from the place of the seller to 
that of the buyer. 

Answer: In Mills vs. Kenyon Printing and Manufacturing 
Co., 96 So. 346, it was held that while ordinarily, as between 
the consignor and the consignee of goods which the consignee 
has directed the consignor to ship to him, delivery by the 
consignor to the carrier of the goods is delivery to the con- 
signee, yet, where the order and contract for the goods names 
the carrier to whom they are to be delivered for shipment, 
delivery to a carrier other than as contracted is not delivery 
to the consignee; that particularly is this true in this Case, 
where the uncontradicted evidence shows that the goods were 
never received by the consignee. 

See, also, to the same effect Oneida Knitting Co. vs. Popular 
Dry Goods Co., 202 S. W. 811; Ohio Confection Co. vs. Emon 
Mercantile Co., 191 N. W. 910. 

In Mountain Grove Grocery Co. vs. Ellison, 245 S. W. 1078, 
it was held that delivery to a carrier by the vendor is delivery 
to the vendee: (1) where the vendee has designated the par- 
ticular carrier as the one by which the goods are to be shipped; 
(2) where the carrier is not designated by the vendee, but the 
goods are delivered to the usual carrier employed to ship 
the goods between the two places, which would be a constructive 
delivery to the vendee, such as would make him chargeable for 
the purchase price, although the goods should not be delivered 
by the carrier to him; where no carrier has been designated by 
the vendee to receive and forward the goods, but a particular 
carrier has been employed in other similar cases by the usage 
of the parties to the transaction. 

We can locate no decisions of the courts in which the term 
“ship by freight” in a contract of sale has been construed. It 
would appear, however, from the decision in the case last re- 
ferred to that if motor truck carriers have been employed in 
other similar cases by the parties to the transaction, delivery 
to the motor truck carrier is delivery to the vendee. 

Whether in every instance the term “ship by freight” war- 
rants the forwarding of the goods by motor truck carrier is a 
matter for determination by the courts. In view of the pre 
vailing practice to ship by motor truck, we are inclined to the 
opinion that the courts would hold that the term warrants the 
use of such means of transportation, provided the liability of the 
motor truck carrier be no less than that assumed by common 
carriers by rail, i. e., that of a so-called insurer subject to the 
usual limitations, such as the act of God, the public enemy, etc. 

In order to insure the shipment of goods by rail carriers, we 
would suggest the use of the term “ship by freight, using rail 
carriers.” 

Shipping—Limitation of Liability 


New Jersey.—Question: Your advice as to the liability of 
carriers by water where bills of lading contain the clause 
“Owners risk-released,” will be appréciated. 

Answer: The general policy of the law is that the vessel 
owner must take the care required of experts in that business 
in all matters relating to the loading, storage, custody, care, 
and proper delivery of the goods entrusted to it, and must 
exercise due diligence to make the vessel seaworthy in all the 
particulars which have been held to constitute seaworthiness; 
and that, if those requirements are met entirely, neither the ves- 
sel nor her owners shall be responsible even for faults or errors 
in navigation, nor for such incidents as have been held by the 

(Continued on page 956) 
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April 30, 1932 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Renewed activity in the grain, transatlantic sugar, West 
Indies time charter and tankers trades has featured the full 
cargo market in the last few days. Recent fixtures of grain 
cargoes included a large steamer from the Gulf to Greece, 28,000 
quarters on the basis of about 3s 4%d for prompt loading; a 
fixture from Montreal to the United Kingdom for 23,000 quarters 
for first half May loading on the basis of about 2 shillings, 
and one from the Gulf to Antwerp or Rotterdam on the basis 
of 9%4 cents for the last of April. 

A number of charterers engaged tonnage for the trans- 
atlantic sugar trade from Cuba and Santo Domingo at rates 
that maintained their previdus levels. The West Indies time 
charter trade also had a long list of fixtures but general time 
charters were dull. The tankers division showed an interest- 
ing list, including several season charters in the St. Lawrence 
trade, one from California to Sydney and/or Port Pirie on the 
basis of 17s for one, or 18s for both ports, for June-July, and a 
clean vessel from Baltimore to the United Kingdom or Conti- 
nent on private terms for prompt loading. 

No fixtures were recorded in the coal and lumber trades. 

The Hoboken Terminals Properties Company and the 
Hoboken Manufacturers Railroads, which were formerly owned 
by Paul W. Chapman, Chicago banker and former owner of the 
United States Lines, have been acquired by the Seatrain Lines, 
Inc. The railway, which has been considered a valuable piece 
of property, extends the entire length of the Hoboken waterfront 
and serves various industries and shipping lines, including the 
Shipping Board piers. 

The Seatrain Lines will build a new terminal on these 
properties and will inaugurate a car-float ferry service between 
New York and Havana, next autumn. 

Graham M. Brush, president of the Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
in discussing the new type of transportation, said that in the 
first year of operation the company’s vessels increased by more 
than $1,000,000 the sales of American products in Cuba. 


Intercoastal service of the Shepard Steamship Line has 
been extended to Bridgeport, where the vessels are to dock at 
the pier of the City Lumber Company. Albany also has been 
made a port of call by the line. 


In a letter addressed to T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, the Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York voices a protest against the proposal to lease to the city 
of Hoboken the government-owned Hoboken pier property at 
a rental of $1.00 a year. The letter states that a transfer on 
this basis would be most unfair to private interests, at the 
Port of New York, which have large investments in pier and 
waterfront property and which could not compete with the terms 
which would be allowed parties leasing the Hoboken property. 

The property in question consists of Piers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
which the government seized from the North German Lloyd 
and Hamburg American Lines when this country entered the 
World War. Title to the property was later transferred to 
the United States Shipping Board, which has controlled the 
Piers eVer since, without paying taxes to the City of Hoboken. 

Until last year, several services, including the United States 
and Munson Lines, and the Shipping Board’s America France 
and American Diamond Lines, used the piers as their New York 
terminals. Today the situation has changed and the only regular 
service operating from there is the America France Line. 

A resolution adopted by the board of directors of the Mari- 
time Association also voices a strong protest against adop- 
tion by the Municipal Assembly of the proposed local law which 
would permit the use of the upper floors of city-owned piers on 
Staten Island for storage of merchandise and general cargo. 

The resolution points out that use of the piers for storage 
purposes would place them in direct competition with private 
interests having large investments in pier and waterfront prop- 
erty and notes that a survey of the warehouse situation in the 
port area shows there is no necessity for additional storage 
facilities, as there is ample space available for the storage and 
Proper care of all merchandise that may be offered. 

A. A. Nelson, port director at Lake Charles, La., announces 
that the decision of the Gulf-United Kingdom conference, and 
_ Gulf-French Atlantic Hamburg Range conference to shift 
heir vessels in New Orleans so as to accept shipment on mar- 
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ginal tracks there is a departure from custom—is an absorption, 
in fact, since it shifts the unloading cost from the shipper through 
costs sustained by the shifting of steamships, and will be fought 
as a violation of the conference agreements. 

Because of a serious falling off of business, some steamship 
companies are seeking to prevent the City of New York from 
increasing the rentals of their piers. 

Dock Commissioner John Mackenzie said that these com- 
panies have been asking the city to continue their present 
rentals. That is, under new leases or under new permits their 
rentals would ordinarily be raised to a figure based upon the 
present formula as now in force under the instructions given 
by the sinking fund and on the same scale as provided in leas- 
ing piers in Manhattan. 


OCEAN RATE COMPLAINT 


In No. 80, The W. T. Rawleigh Co., Freeport, Ill., vs. N. V. 
Stoomvaart Mij. “Nederland” Holland et al., filed with the 
Shipping Board, violation of the shipping act of 1916 is alleged 
with respect to rates on black lampong pepper from the Nether- 
lands East Indies to New York, N. Y., and New Orleans, La. 
A cease and desist order, rates and reparation of $50,000 are 
sought. 

Complainant alleges that respondent steamship companies 
attempted to coerce it into signing an agreement under which 
it would ship via their lines, designated as the Java-New York 
Rate Agreement Lines, and that it was informed if it did not 
so ship its goods it would not enjoy the rates accorded under 
such agreement. Complainant says it refused to sign the exclu- 
sive patronage agreement on the ground that it was illegal, 
against complainant’s established business policy and practices, 
against sound public policy and the anti-trust laws. It avers 
it was charged higher rates on the shipments involved than 
those named in the current Java-New York freight tariff and 
addenda thereto. 


INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The subcommittee of the Senate commerce committee did 
not meet April 22 as had been planned to consider in executive 
session the revised S. 3643, to amend the shipping act of 1916 for 
the purpose of further regulating common carriers by water in 
interstate commerce of the United States engaged in transpor- 
tation by way of the Panama Canal. A report that the sub- 
committee was to hear further testimony on the bill was erro- 
neous. 

A revised bill providing for regulation by the Shipping 
Board of common carriers by water in interstate commerce 
engaged in transportation by way of the Panama Canal (S. 4491), 
has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Copeland, of New 
York, a member of the subcommittee of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee that held the hearings on proposed inter- 
coastal regulation. The measure represents the views of the 
subcommittee. The revision of the subcommittee’s print of 
S. 3643, on which the hearings were held, was made to give 


effect to recommendations made by several witnesses, par- 
ticularly with reference to protecting the smaller ports. 
The subcommittee adopted and wrote into the bill the 


amendments proposed by B. C. Allin, director of the Port of 
Stockton, Calif., to protect the smaller ports. These amend- 
ments were set forth in The Traffic World of April 16, p. 825. 

The committee also adopted suggestions of witnesses that 
thirty days’ notice instead of ten days’ notice be required before 
changing rates, etc., on file with the Shipping Board. It also 
adopted the recommendation of W. G. Stone, chairman of the 
traffic committee of the Sacramento (Calif.) Wholesalers & 
Manufacturers’ Association, that the words “for comparable 
water service” be inserted in the provision relating to unduly 
low rates. (See Traffic World, April 16, p. 826.) 


Provisions in the committee print of S. 3643 designed to 
harmonize the measure with provisions of the shipping act of 
1916 were disposed of in the new measure by a provision that 
the act of 1916, and as amended prior to this act, shall in all 
respects, except as amended by this act, continue to be applic- 
able to common carriers by water in intercoastal commerce. 

The Senate commerce committee approved its subcommit- 
tee’s intercoastal bill (S. 4491) at a meeting April 28 and directed 
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that it be favorably reported to the Senate for passage, which 
was done. 

In the report on the bill the committee said it was intended 
to prevent secret rebates and cutting of prices to favored ship- 
pers. It said the measure was designed to establish uniformity 
and to guarantee to the public stability of rates. It pointed out 
that under existing law the Shipping Board could deal only with 
maximum rates and that only maximum rates were filed with the 
board. The bill, it said, would require the filing of actual rates 
in place of “fictitious rates.” The committee said the bill in 
fact merely filled in certain gaps in the shipping act of 1916 
and that the experience of the last sixteen years under that 
act had clearly demonstrated the necessity for additional ma- 
chinery. 

Attention was directed to the fact that President Hoover, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Shipping Board 
had called attention to the necessity for further regulation than 
was provided by existing law. The committee said stabilization 
of the rates in the intercoastal trade would be in the interest 
of shippers, the shipowners and the government, the latter be- 
cause of its interest in that trade. 


SHIPPING BOARD AND PUBLIC FUNDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chirman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has sent a reply 
to Congress to the report made last January by J. R. McCarl, 
comptroller general of the United States, in which the latter 
directed attention to the fact that the financial transactions of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation, the board’s shipping agency, 
were not subject to the control of the general accounting office 
of the government. (See Traffic World, Jan. 16, p. 137.) Irregu- 
larities were charged in the McCarl report. 

Chairman O’Connor said the McCarl report was most un- 
usual in that it was evidence on the part of the Comptroller 
General of inability to comprehend or a refusal to recognize 
the effect of the legislation enacted by the Congress that was 
applicable to the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation; 
of an endeavor to exercise authority which was expressly, with 
full consideration, withheld from the Comptroller General by 
Congress, and of failure to ascertain and properly weigh the 
facts and circumstances pertinent to the particular transactions 
which were summarized. 

A declaration by the Comptroller General that many mem- 
bers of Congress erroneously assumed that the general account- 
ing office had just as much control over the Fleet Corporation 
as over other government activities led Chairman O’Connor to 
say the board believed Congress was thoroughly familiar with 
the acts controlling the activities of the board and corporation 
and that Congress did not, year after year, appropriate sub- 
stantial amounts without full knowledge of the purposes for and 
the manner in which they were to be expended. He referred 
to searching inquiry each year by the appropriation committees 
and to special investigations of the activities of the board. He 
denied that the board had diverted moneys appropriated by 
Congress and asserted that, on the other hand, it had applied 
appropriations as directed by Congress for the purposes as set 
forth by Congress. 

“It is regretted that at this late date,” said the chairman, 
“the Comptroller General has deemed it advisable to report on 
transactions which took place in the Fleet Corporation as far 
back as the calendar year 1917. . . . From its inception the 
United States Shipping Board and (or) United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation was compelled to expend 
more than $3,000,000,000 in the construction and for the acquisi- 
tion of vessels. These vessels have earned in excess of $2,000,- 
000,000 in revenue from operations. The Congress will realize 
the vast number of transactions that were undertaken and con- 
summated in all parts of the world and which is represented 
in this large volume of revenue. It would be miraculous if the 
retrospect of even the examiners of the Comptroller General 
were not, in some cases, better than the foresight exercised by 
the Shipping Board and by officials and employes of the Fleet 
Corporation. 

“If the so-called illustrations which the Comptroller General 
has given the Congress in the report under consideration are 
the least meritorious instances which have been developed by 
his examiners, it must be held that the responsibilities placed 
by the Congress of the United States upon the United States 
Shipping Board and the United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation have been administered both ably and well.” 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 
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1729—Gulf Pacific Line with Puget Sound Freight Lines: 
Agreement covers arrangement for through shipments from 
United States Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line to designateg 
Puget Sound ports, with transshipment at Seattle. Through rates 
under the agreement are to be those of the Gulf Intercoastaj 
Conference. 

1908—Standard Fruit & Steamship Company with Grace Line: 
Agreement covers arrangement for transportation of Passengers 
between New Orleans and Cristobal in connection with Peru and 
Chile Cruises of Grace Line and from New Orleans to Cristobal jp 
connection with ’Round South America Cruises of Grace Line 
Through fares applicable in connection with transportation of 
passengers making the cruises specified are to be the same ag 
charged by Grace Line from New York in connection with the 
same cruises. Passengers occupying superior accommodations are 
to be charged additional fares in accordance with local tariffs of 
the two lines. 

1848—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and American Fruit & Steamship Cor. 
poration: Agreement covers arrangement for through shipments 
from or via Oriental ports,, including Philippine Islands, to Verg 
Cruz, Mexico, with transshipment at San Francisco and at New 
Orleans. Through rates are to be the sum of applicable direct line 
conference rates from Oriental ports to United States Gulf ports 
plus proportional rates or minimum bill of lading charges spegj- 
fied in the agreement covering transportation from New Orleans 
to destination. By its terms the agreement is restricted to pieces 
or packages weighing not over 4,000 lbs. and not over 20 feet 
in length. Cost of transshipment at San Francisco is to be ab- 
sorbed in equal proportion by Dollar Line and Luckenbach Gulf 
and transshipment cost at New Orleans is to be absorbed in equa] 
proportion by Luckenbach Gulf and American Fruit, except 
cartage charges at San Francisco and New Orleans on pieces or 
packages weighing 1,000 lbs. or more, absorption of which is to 
be subject to special arrangement between the interested carriers, 

1898—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Panama Pacific 
Line: Agreement covers arrangement for through shipments from 
the Orient to Atlantic Coast ports of call of Panama Pacific Line, 
with transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 
Through rates from Orient base ports are to be same as direct 
line conference rates and are to be apportioned equally between 
the lines. On cargo originating beyond Dollar Line loading ports 
and ports other than Orient base ports Dollar Line is to receive 
cost of transporting shipments from port of origin to shipside in 
addition to its proportion of the through rates from base ports. 
Cost of transshipment on all shipments is to be absorbed in equal 
proportion by the Lines except that on pieces or packages weigh- 
ing 1,000 lbs. or over cost of cartage is to be the subject of special 
arrangement between the lines. 

1930—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Compania 
Espanola de Navegacion Maritima, S. A. (Gardiaz Line): Agree- 
ment covers shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Dollar to designated Spanish ports. 
Through rates are to be based upon direct line conference rates 
and are to be apportioned equally between the two carriers, each 
+ a is to absorb one-half the cost of transshipment at New 

ork. 

1902—-Panama Pacific Line witli: Cosulich Line: Agreement 
covers shipments of honey, canned goods, including fish, and dried 
fruit, including raisins, from United States Pacific Coast loading 
ports of Panama Pacific Line to Ancona, Bari, Fiume, Naples, 
Patras, Trieste and Venice. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and apportioned equally between the two car- 
riers, each of which is to absorb one-half of the cost of trans- 
shipment at New York. The agreement may be terminated upon 
notice by either party. 

1932—-Panama Pacific Line with Compania Espanola de Navega- 
cion Maritima, S. A. (Gardiaz Line): Agreement covers through 
shipments of dried fruit and canned goods, including fish, from 
United States Pacific Coast loading ports of Panama Pacific Line 
to Barcelona, Cadiz and Malaga, with transshipment at New 
York. Through rates, which are to be based on direct line rates, 
and cost of transshipment, are to be apportioned equally between 
the two carriers. The arrangement may be cancelled by either 
party upon notice. 


Agreements Modified 


Gulf Mediterranean Ports Conference. Modification of Agree- 
ment (Conference 134-4): The agreement which is modified is 
that of the Gulf/Mediterranean Ports Conference, approved by 
the board January 23, 1930, establishing a conference in the trade 
from Gulf ports of the United States to Spanish and French 
Mediterranean ports and ports of Sicily, Sardinia, West Coast of 
Italy, North Coast of Africa and the Adriatic Sea. As approved 
by the board paragraph 5 of this agreement limits the amount 
of freight brokerage which may be paid by the member lines to 
1% per cent of the amount of freight earned by the initial 
carrier except on shipments of sulphur and phosphate rock which 
are to be governed by the usage of the trade. Payment of brok- 
erage on transshipment freight is specifically prohibited. By the 
modification it is proposed to eliminate the exception with respect 
to payment of brokerage on transshipment freight, the proposed 
modification permitting payment of freight brokerage up to 1 
per cent on the total through freight on shipments to be trans- 
shipped at a conference port of discharge destined to ports beyond 
either within or without the territorial confines of the conference. 

409-1—America France Line and Compagnie Generale Trans- 
Atlantique with Baltimore Mail Steamship Company: Board grants 
approval of modification of agreement between America France 
Line and Compagnie Generale Trans-Atlantique together with 
Canadian services of Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., and Inter- 
Continental Transport Services, Ltd., whereby these carriers 
agree to observe uniform minimum freight rates in connection 
with transportation from North Atlantic ports of the United 
States and Canada to French-Atlantic ports, participation of the 
Canadian services in the agreement being in respect to trans- 
portation from Canadian ports only. By the modification it is 
proposed to include the name of the Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Company as a participating carrier in the agreement on file. 
Deletion of the name of Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., from 
the agreement is also approved, owing to discontinuance of cargo 
services to French ports by that carrier, : 

1368-1—American Scantic Line, Inc., Arnold Bernstein Line 
and Det Forenede Dampskibs Selskab: Under the terms of the 
agreement which is modified (Agreement 1368, approved by the 
board March 4, 1931) Arnold Bernstein Line is to carry only 
unboxed passenger cars, unboxed trucks and unboxed chassis t0 
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or from Denmark. The entire traffic in these commodities between 
New York and Denmark is booked for joint account of the three 
lines and is apportioned. The modification approved extends the 
present agreement to include boxed automobile parts, unboxed 
set-up bodies, unboxed parts for automobiles and chassis bundled 
by the factory, subject to the same apportionment between the 
lines as traffic now included therein. The use of dead freight 
space is provided for by apportionment of such space between the 
three lines by pooling a portion of the freight revenue on traffic 
covered by the agreement, such pooled revenue is to be distributed 
between the lines. The modified agreement also covers agreement 
to apportion cargo as approved by the Shipping Board March 25, 
1931 (Agreement No. 1405). 


RULE ON EXPORT RATES 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The proposal of the Trunk Line Association to revise the 
rule governing export rates on shipments through north At- 
lantic ports which do not leave the possession of the carrier 
delivered by Atlantic terminal railroad direct to the ocean Car- 
rier, or at the pier, found little opposition at the hearing held 
by the association, April 26, at its headquarters in New York. 

F. O. Nelson, representing the New York Freight For- 
warders’ and Brokers’ Association, and the Customs Brokers’ 
Association, said that he thought that the proposed change 
might affect the interests of warehousemen of New York, as the 
rule provided that if the shipments were taken out of the hands 
of the railroads and sent to a private warehouse they would 
be subject to a domestic rate instead of an export rate. Besides, 
he said, if ever the port became congested with freight, as 
happened in the war, the storage of goods in transit would not 
be opened to competitive rates. 

He asked time to consult his members and then for an- 
other hearing, but no encouragement was given to this sugges- 
tion by Chairman W. R. Askew. 

Mr. Askew explained that the change made in the rule was 
merely intended for clarification purposes and did not change 
the practice that had been in use. As quoted by him, it said: 

“To revise the rule governing the application of export rates 
at North Atlantic ports as published in the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation tariff. 

“The rates named and designated as export rates will apply 
only on traffic which does not leave the possession of the carrier 
delivered by the Atlantic Port terminal carriers direct upon 
arrival at the port or after storage or transit has been accorded 
by the port carrier at the port under the tariff which permits 
the application of the export rates and also on traffic delivered 
to the party received at the carriers’ seaboard stations, which 
export rates apply on traffic handled direct from the carriers’ 
stations to steamship docks, and on which required proof of 
exportation is given.” 

If the shipper does not leave the goods with the carrier, 
then he doesn’t get the export rate. Railroad storage charges 
are said to be lower than those of private warehousemen., 

J. P. Magill, special representative of the Maritime AsSso- 
ciation of New York, said it looked like discrimination against 
private warehousemen in New York. 

Mr, Askew, in answer to a question, said the rule not only 
applied to Philadelphia, but to New York, Norfolk, Hampton 
Roads, Newport News and Baltimore. He insisted that there 
was no real change being made in the previous practice. 


NO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Chairman Mansfield, of the House committee on rivers and 
harbors, has announced that no omnibus river and harbor au- 
thorization bill nor any separate river and harbor measures will 
be reported by the committee at the present session of Con- 
gress. He said he had received many letters and telegrams 
requesting that such legislation be presented and acted on at 
this session. He said the committee was anxious to cooperate 
with the President and both political parties in every reasonable 
way to reduce expenditures and to cut down authorization for 
future expenditures. With that thought in view he said it was 
deemed advisable not to bring in river and harbor legislation 
at this time. It was the intention, he said, to hold all necessary 
hearings and to pass on all projects reported on and recom- 
mended by the army engineers “but all these must necessarily 
wait until the December session, when it is hoped to have the 
bill reported at an early day and possibly passed by the House 
before the Christmas holidays.” 


SHIP LOAN MORATORIUM 


Representative Lehlbach, of New Jersey, has favorably re- 
ported to the House from the committee on merchant marine, 
radio and fisheries, H. J. Res. 328, amended, authorizing the 
Shipping Board to extend the time for payments on ship con- 
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struction loans for thfee years or less, the extensions to cary 
interest at the rate of not less than 5% per cent. : 

The committee briefly reviewed the legislation providin, 
for loans for the building of ships to the end that a moden 
American merchant marine might be developed and then pointg 
out that in the present depression certain steamship companig 
found it practically impossible on the due date to meet pay. 
ments on construction loans, and added: 





In view of the present market for shipping, the only alternatives 
confronting the shipping board would be either to abandon the tra& 
route or to operate the line at government expense. The first alterng. 
tive would be an abject abandonment of the government’s determina. 
tion to maintain an adequate merchant marine, without which a syp. 
stantial foreign commerce can not be developed. The other alternatiy, 
would cost many million dollars more than could possibly be involyaj 
in the postponement of an installment due the construction-loan fung, 

Your committee therefore proposes that the United States shipping 
board be vested with authority for a period of two years to extend, 
rearrange, or hold in abeyance payments due the government from 
borrowers from the construction loan-fund, but only where in its 
judgment it appears to the board that the best interests of the 
government are thereby served. Furthermore, no such payment 
shall be extended for a period greater than three years, and such 
deferred payments shall carry interest at a rate not less than 5} 
per cent, per annum. 


FLEET CORPORATION PERSONNEL CUT 

Approximately one hundred employes of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, about half of whom are in Washington, have been 
notified that they will be dropped from the government payroll 
in the near future. Officials said this action was part of the 
liquidation of the affairs of the Fleet Corporation that had been 
going on for the last eight years. As shipping lines have been 
transferred to private operation, the personnel of the corpora 
tion has been reduced. 


SHIP TONNAGE DUES AND DEBTS 

Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, has introduced H. R. 
11593, a bill providing for collection of additional tonnage dues 
from vessels of foreign nationals that default in their debts to 
the United States. In case of default by a nation, the bill pro- 
vides, “there shall be levied against all vessels of said nation 
using the Panama Canal or any of the ports of the United States 
or its possessions an additional sum equal to 20 per centum of 
the canal transit charges or the local port dues, which amounts 
shall be turned into a special fund of the Treasury to be applied 
to the cancellation of the debt of the defaulting government.” 


AUTOMATIC COUPLER IMPROVEMENTS 

The railroads, by letter ballot, have approved two recom- 
mendations made after extensive service and laboratory tests 
by the mechanical division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, which are expected to result in substantial financial sav- 
ings to the carriers, according to the association. Both recom- 
mendations pertain to automatic couplers. 

“One recommendation approved by the railroads provides 
for a change in the contour and dimension of automatic couplers 
on both freight and passenger cars which the railroads estimate 
will extend the life of those couplers at least from four to five 
years,” said the association. 

“The other recommendation, accepted by the railroads, pro- 
vides for uniformity on all railroads of welding processes for 
the reclamation of used automatic couplers and parts. 

“Both recommendations are in line with the fixed general 
policy of the railroads under which everything is being done 
by them, through extensive research and experimentation, to 
promote increased economy and efficiency in operation where 
it will not interfere with safety and the rendering of adequate 
service to the public.” 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies for the two months ended with 
February had operating income of $37,638,865, a decrease of 
$7,448,265. or 16.5 per cent as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1931, according to statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission from reports of 99 companies, 
each having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000. 
For February the operating income was $18,490,134, a decrease 
of $3,473,080 or 15.8 per cent as compared with February, 1931. 
The number of company stations in service at the end of Febru- 
ary was 16,692,918, a reduction of 464,319 or 2.7 per cent as 
compared with the number at the end of February, 1931. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Left: A McCormick-Deer- 
ing Industrial Tractor pull- 
ing a dump wagon. From 
this job it may go to spot- 
ting cars, hauling mate- 
rials, repairing roads, roll- 
ing the yard, or what 
have you. 







Right: McCormick-Deer- 
ing Power operates this 
crane which is shown 
handling pipe and tubing. 
Such elke material is 
easily and quickly moved 
by this outfit. 
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Put This Power to Work 
Costs 


Left: The new McCormick-Deer- 
ing Model T-20 TracTracTor put- 
ting heavy machinery in place—one 
of the many jobs it can be used for 
around a plant. 


equipment powered by McCor- 
mick-Deering—offering an amaz- 
ing variety of ingenious mechanical 
devices from which you can select 
equipment exactly suited to your 
particular jobs. 


Investigate McCormick-Deering 
Power and see what it can do and 
how it will reduce costs. Scores of 
users report that McCormick-Deer- 
ing Power pays for itself by the 
savings it makes. The nearest of 
115 Company-owned branches in 
the United States and Canada, or a 
McCormick-Deering distributor or 
dealer, will tell you about it. Write 
us for information. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 950) 

American decisions to be validly stipulated against in bills of 
lading. The trend of judicial decision in the United States has 
been to construe the Harter Act strictly, and not to extend 
the carrier’s exemption from liability to doubtful and uncertain 
cases, but to leave such liability as it was defined and enforced 
by the law maritime and by the common law, unless the act 
plainly and unequivocally asserts a different liability. 

The general rules governing the limiting of a carrier’s 
liability apply to water carriage of goods, and thus the rule is 
that by special agreement with the shipper or his agent, or by 
notice to the shipper acquiesced in by him, the common carrier 
may limit his liability to a reasonable extent, as against fire 
happening after unloading, jettison, collisions, leakage and 
breakage, improper stowage, unless negligent, etc. 

But like other carriers, a carrier of goods by water cannot 
lawfully stipulate for exemption from responsibility for his own 
negligence or the negligence of his servants, such as negligent 
navigation, or negligent stowage. 

Under the first two sections of the Harter Act it is unlawful 
to insert in bills of lading provisions releasing from liability for 
negligence of lack of due care. This includes negligent loading, 
or stowage of the cargo. 


A provision in a bill of lading that the shipowner is not to 
be liable for any damage to the goods in any case for more 
than the invoice or declared value of the goods is reasonable, 
and will be enforced in case of damage to the goods; and a 
stipulation that the carrier will not be responsible for certain 
specified articles of value contained in any package shipped 
under the bill of lading, unless the value thereof be expressed 
and extra freight paid therefor, being expressly authorized by 
statute, will be upheld, if reasonable. 


The rules governing the construction of coniracts generally 
apply to contracts limiting liability of ship-owners. Stipulation 
will not be construed to protect the carrier against negligence 
unless the language necessitates such a construction; and ex- 
ceptions in bills of lading are not to be construed as affecting 
the implied warranty of seaworthiness at the commencement of 
the voyage unless that intention clearly appears, but rather as 
applying only to matters arising after the commencement of the 
voyage. 


Rates—Shipment Loaded on Cars Owned by Owner of Lading 


Minnesota.—Question: A contractor owns rail equipment 
consisting of regulation gondola car and contractor’s outfit. The 
tariffs provide a charge of 14c per mile for moving a gondola, 
privately owned. The contractor loaded his contractor’s outfit 
in the gondola owned by him and the carrier exacted a rate of 
14c per mile for moving the gondola, and the usual rate exacted 
by the carrier for transporting contractor’s equipment. Are 
there any decisions on this point? In you opinion is it reason- 
able for the carrier to exact of the contractor the 14c rate for 
transporting the privately owned gondola, and in addition there- 
to the usual rate applicable on contractor’s outfit? 


Answer: In McCloud River Ry. Co. vs. S. P. Company, 56 
I, C. C. 287, the Commission found not unreasonable or unlawful 
charges on private cars, moving on their own wheels, in addi- 
tion to charges on their contents. See also Pacific Engineering 
& Construction Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 56 I. C. C. 247. In 
the latter case, the Commission said: 


In all three cases the cars in question were purchased by com- 
plainants for their own exclusive use, and no claim is made that 
they were placed in interchange service either before or after arrival 
at destination. 

The complaints and evidence are not directed to the amount of the 
charge assailed, but to the imposition of any charges as unreasonable 
in view of the use of the cars as transportation vehicles and the 
derivation of the same revenue from their lading as would have been 
obtained if the carriers’ own equipment had been used. 

While it is the duty of all common carriers subject to the act 
to furnish suitable and adequate facilities for all reasonable necessi- 
ties of the business in which they engage, they are at liberty to choose 
their own appropriate means of cartage. Worcester Excursion Car 
Co. vs. Penn. R. R. Co., 3 I. C. C. 577. They are not common carriers 
of cars of other ownership employed solely as instruments of car- 
riage, and may decline to accept them for such purposes in lieu of 
their own, although bound to accept them when offered merely as 
articles to be transported. In these cases the participating carriers 
east of the Missouri River imposed no charge other than for the 
lading, and for all present purposes it may be assumed to have been 
permissible for them voluntarily to pursue that course, consistently 
with their tariffs, notwithstanding that the cars also were received 
as articles of commerce for delivery at specified destinations. But 
a carrier may not be required to accept and so use consigned ha 
equipment on such terms only; it owes no such duty to the shipper; 


within the limits imposed by law each carrier may formulate its 
own policy; and in these instances the western carriers were within 
their rights in declining, as provided by their tariffs, to treat the 
cars, loaded at the shippers’ behest, as ordinary instrumentalities of 
commerce and at the same time assume common-carrier duties and 
liabilities with respect to them. 


It may be added that in all cases 
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the cars were transported at materially lower charges than Would 
have applied had they moved empty. 













































See, also, the decision in Furnas Ice Cream Co. vs. N. gy 
Ry. Co., 157 I. C. C. 617. 

Agent Jones’ Mileage Tariff No. 7-H, I. C. C. No, 24% 
provides for mileage allowances and rules governing the han. 
dling of cars of private ownership. 

The determination of the charges on the shipment depeng; 
upon the provisions of the tariffs applicable between the poin, 
between which the shipments moved. 


“Common Arrangement” for Rail and Water Shipment—whp3 
Constitutes 


illinois —Question: Shipments move from an inland town tp 
one of the eastern ports, Philadelphia or New York, for ship. 
ment by water to either the South Atlantic, Gulf ports or Pacific 
coast. The shipments are not billed through, but are billed jp)~ 
care of the steamship companies for delivery to John Smith, 
say in Savannah or Galveston. All this is contained in the pjj 
of lading issued to the shipper at point of origin. The question 
is whether these are through shipments, making the boat line 
subject to the act. Can you give me reference to decisions 
covering? 

Answer: In its decision in The United States vs. Munson 
Steamship Line, 283 U. S. 48, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, with respect to facts such as you outline held that there 
was no “common arrangement” for rail and water shipment 
within the meaning of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
required the filing of tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission by the steamship company covering such movements, ip 
accordance with Section 6 (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The court therein said: 


It is apparent that a mere practical continuity in the transporta- 
tion is not enough, as the question under the statute is not simply 
whether there was a continuous carriage or shipment, but whether 
that carriage or shipment was pursuant to a common arrangement, 
The provision of the statute, expressing a distinction in the policy of 
the Congress with respect to water transportation, clearly indicates 
that it is permissible for a water carrier, receiving at its port a ship- 
ment which has been carried by rail from an interior point, to keep 
its own carriage distinct and independent. While a common arrange- 
ment may exist without the issue of a through bill of lading or any 
particular formality, it is not to be inferred from circumstances which 
are entirely consistent with the independence which the statute 
recognizes. In this instance, the facts show that the respondent un- 
dertook to maintain its own carriage as distinct and independent by 
having its separate contract, its independent rate, its direct instruc- 
tions from the shipper as to its own transportation. 


Certificate of Public Convenience and Necessity for Barge Lines 

ilinois.—Question: Recently, I note where the Commission 
had given one of the river barge lines a certificate of con- 
venience, to operate between certain points on the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. Do these barge lines have to have certifi- 
cates, if they only engage in all water transportation? 

Answer: Section 3 (e) of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion Act provides that any person, firm or corporation, including 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, engaged or about to engage 
in conducting a common-carrier service upon the Warrior River 
or the Mississippi River, or any tributory thereof, may apply 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and obtain a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity in accordance with the pro 
visions of Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 

With respect to the above provision of the Barge Line Act, 
the Commission on page 134 of its proceeding in Ex Parte No. 
94, Procedure Under Barge Line Act, 148 I. C. C. 129, said: 


There is here plainly no requirement that such an application be 
made, and the certificate referred to is not a prerequisite to continued 
operation or to the enjoyment of whatever benefits the water carrier 
may be able to derive from the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act above recited. As will clearly appear from the succeeding pro- 
visions of the section, quoted below, the certificate is a prerequisite 
only to the enjoyment of whatever benefits may be conferred by 
those succeeding provisions. 

The succeeding provisions referred to in the statement of 
the Commission, above quoted, relate to the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates in connection with rail carriers. 


Reparation—Failure of Carrier to Comply with Commission’s 
Order 


Alabama.—Question: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued an order commanding the defendant carriers to publish 
certain rates. The carriers published the tariff with a notation 
that the rates therein were published to comply with the above 
mentioned order, but the rates published were higher than those 
ordered. Complaint was not filed on some of the shipments 
until after the two-year period had expired. Was this tariff 
lawfully on file with the Commission, as provided in Section 
16 of the Act, which would prohibit claimant filing a complaint 
for overcharge? : 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis 
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Fast freight—the transport of perishables—is a well recog- 
nized responsibility of the Santa Fe Railway. That is why 
such a large volume of perishables between Chicago, the 
Gulf of Mexico and California is consigned via Santa Fe rails. 


Take California oranges, for example. When the golden 
crop goes to market, it must travel—fast. So trainload 
after trainload swings eastward over the Santa Fe at 
passenger train speed. Double track practically every mile 
of the way—one line, on time—means uninterrupted ad- 
herence to schedules. A personnel thoroughly attuned to 
fast freight railroading keeps the tender fruit rushing into 
the sunrise with green signals always ahead. 


Make use of this fast freight service which the Santa Fe 
Railway is famous for. Whatever your product or material 
may be, wherever it may start from and wherever it may 
go—if it is within the vast territory served by the Santa Fe, 
make that your chosen carrier. One line, one responsibility 
right straight through, is what the Santa Fe offers you. 


There is a Santa Fe freight man located near you. Getting 
in touch with him is as easy as picking up your telephone. 
Call him up. Ask him in. You'll find him a friendly fellow, 
eager to be of service. Let him tell you about Santa Fe 
service as it applies to your specific problem. Then... 
well, then it will be up to you. 


SANTA FE 
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sion’s opinion in Nashville Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
53 I. C. C. 87; Josey-Miller Company vs. Brimstone Railroad 
and Canal Co., 91 I. C. C. 213; and Lay Fish Company vs. Direc- 
tor General, 80 I. C. C. 4. See also M. & O. R. Co. vs. Southern 
Saw Mill Co., 251 S. W. 434. 

It seems apparent from the above cases that the assess- 
ment of charges in accordance with the rates published in pur- 
ported compliance with the Commission’s order in the instance 
cited, did not result in the exaction of an overcharge, as that 
term is defined in Lay Fish Co. vs. Director General, 80 I. C. C. 
4, on page 5, in that no amount in excess of the legally applic- 
able rate was charged. Therefore, the difference between the 
rates published by the carriers and the rates ordered published 
by the Commission must be obtained through an order of rep- 
aration by the Commission, upon complaint filed with the 
Commission, which complaint, in our opinion, must be filed with- 
in the statutory period of two years. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rules 14 and 16 of Classification 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We would appreciate your advis- 
ing whether or not carriers can issue a bill of lading showing 
shipment consigned to one consignee with notation in body of 
bill of lading that shipment is marked for another party at the 
same destination. 

Answer: Rule 14 of the Classification provides that carload 
ratings or rates apply only when a carload of freight is shipped 
from one station, in or on one car, except as provided in rule 
24, in one day, by one shipper, for delivery to one consignee at 
one destination. 

Section 3 of rule 16 of the Classification provides that a 
single shipment of less-than-carload freight is a lot received 
from one shipper, on one shipping order or Dill of lading, at 
one station, at one time, for one consignee, at one destination. 

Under the above referred to rules of the Classification there 
cannot be two consignees of the same shipment, whether carload 
or less-than-carload. 





Digest of New Complaints 





Ex Parte No. 107, accounting of the New York Telephone Co. 

This is a proceeding instituted by the Commission to determine 
proper accounting for contribution of $75,000 to emergency un- 
employment relief fund of New York City. 

No. 25075. Sub. No. 2. R. C. Good and C. W. Good, co-partners, trad- 
ve = oa Bros. Grain & Seed Co. et al., Hamburg, Ia., vs. A. 

« & Ot al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, gasoline and 
other petroleum products, points in Mo., Kan., Ark., Okla., La. 
and Tex. to points in Ia. Prejudice alleged because tank wagons 
from other groups are enabled to undersell in complainants’ ter- 
ritory. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 25209. The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. et al., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
vs. A. & W. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, boiler tubes, 
iron or steel pipe, tubing or conduit and connections, couplings, 
or fittings for same, points in Mich., O., W. Va., Pa., N. Y., Md., 
and other states in official classification territory to points in 
Colo., Ia., Kan., Michigan, upper peninsula, Minn., Mo., Neb., 
N. D., S. D., Wis. and Wyo., as compared with rates from Chi- 
cago, S. Chicago, Alton, Granite City, and E. St. Louis, Ill., Indi- 
ana Harbor and Gary, Ind., Milwaukee, Wis., and other nearby 
points. Ask cease and desist order and rates. 

No. 25210. Harry P. Jones et al., Brawley, Calif., vs. U. P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, feeder cattle, points in Ida., Wyo., Mont and 
Utah to Brawley, Calipatria and Orita, Calif. Ask reparation, and 
cease and desist order. 

No, 25211. The Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Jackson, Miss., 
vs. A. G. S. et al. : 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, building material or house 
trim, wooden, not further finished than primed. Jackson, Miss., 
to Baltimore, Md., Syracuse, N. Y., Waynesburg, Pa., Tyrone, 
Pa., and Richmond, Va., as compared with rates from Birming- 
oom Anniston, Gadsden, and Selma, Ala. Asks rates and repara- 

on. 

No, 25212. Alfred J. Poor, doing business as A. J. Poor Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., vs. U. P. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, wheat and corn and articles 
taking same rates, Chapman, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., as compared with rates from Alida, Wake- 
field, Milford, Clay Center, Broughton and Junction City, Kan. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25213. Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. W. & W. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 13, bituminous coal, Westville, 
Ill., to points in Ind. and from Ind. mines to same destinations 
as discriminatory against Westville, Ill. Asks rates. 

No. 25214. McDavitt & Starling et al., Ft. Worth, Tex., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, potatoes, cabbage, and tomatoes, points in 

Kan., Mo. and Okla. to points in Tex. and N. M. Ask reparation. 
No. 25215. American Tar Products Co., Inc., et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
vs. Ky. & Ind. Terminal. 

Rates in violation section 6, tar, creosote oil and/or creosote 
coal tar solution, Follansbee, W. Va., to Louisville and Prestonia, 
Ky. Ask reparation. 

No. 25216. State of Missouri, ex rel, Stratton Shartel, attorney-gen- 
eral, Jefferson City, Mo., vs. Mo.-Ill. et al. 
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Unreasonable rates and charges, bituminous coal Screening 
— Ill., to Rolla, Mo. Asks cease and desist order and reparg, 

on. 

No. 25217. North Poteau Coal Co., Muskogee, Okla., vs. K. C. §, etal 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, coal, mines at Poteau, Ok, 
on the K. C. S. to points in Kan. and Mo. on lines of Mo, Pap 
and Frisco. Mines at Poteau on the Frisco preferred. Asks Tates 

No. 25218. Phipps-Reynolds Co., Fayetteville, Ark., vs. St. L.-S, P 

Unreasonable rates, rough lumber, Fayetteville, Ark., to Wichiy 
and Augusta, Kan. Asks reparation. 

No. 25219. The American Packing & Provision Co. et al., Ogder 
Utah, vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates_and charges, hogs, points in Colo., Ng 

S. D. and Wyo., to Ogden, Utah. Ask reparation. ' 
No. 24840, Sub. No. 1. American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn, , 
Southern et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, sand and gravel, Sian 
Tenn., to Virginia points. Competitors in Petersburg, Va.., distrig 
preferred. Asks rates. ; 

No. 25021, Sub. No. 1. H. C. Price as Welding Engineering Co. et q 
Bartlesville, Okla., vs. Alton et al. 1 

Unreasonable rates and charges, contractors’ outfit, betwei 
points in Okla., Kan., Tex., Ia., Ill., and Ind., on one hand, ayj 
points in Tex., Kan., Ia., Ill., Mo., Ind. and Okla. on othe 
hand. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25220. American Lime and Stone Co. et al., Bellefonte, Pa,, ys 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, ground limestone, Bel. 
fonte, Pa., and Pleasant Gap, Pa., to points in N. Y. Competitoy 
in N. J., Pa., and N. Y., preferred. Asks rates. 

No. 4 Southwest Water Co., Gallup, N. M., vs. A. T. & SF 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, common rock salt, Grand Saline, Tex., ty 
Gallup, N. M. Asks rates. 

No. 25222. Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles, Calif., ys, 
Cc. & N. W. et al. 

Rate and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, power trans. 
mission machinery, rotary blowers, and k. d. screen chest dust 
ee Cleveland, O., to Monolith, Calif. Asks rates and rep. 
aration. 

No. oe Albion Molasses Feed Co., Albion, Neb., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, blackstrap molasses, Harvey, La., to 
Albion, Neb. Asks reparation. 

No. 25224. Pennsylvania Marble and Mosaic Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, rough marble slabs, Long 
Island City, N. Y., to East Liberty, Pa., reconsigned to Cheswick, 
Pa. Asks reparation. . 

No. 25225. Continuous Fold Printers’ Association et al., Chicago, Ill, 
vse. A. T. & S&S. F. of ai. 

Unreasonable ratings, rates and charges, 
printed matter, in three classification territories. 


various forms of 
Ask ratings. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The second annual “Des Moines Day” will be observed by 
the Transportation Club of Des Moines at the Hyperion Field 
Club May 24. There will be golf all day, a luncheon at noot, 
and dinner and entertainment in the evening. 


“We have all too much government in business, but are 
sadly lacking in business in government,” declared H. A. Scat 
drett, president of the Milwaukee, at the annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Sioux City April 27. President Scandrett regis: 
tered a protest against heavy taxation and discussed various 
phases of competition between railroads and highway and watel- 
way transportation agencies. He characterized as “unfair com 
petition” the operation of government barge services on inland 
waterways and objected to inequalities of treatment of railroads 
and highway transport operators. Speaking of the future of the 
railroads, he said a return of prosperity to the country would, 
in large measure, restore railroad prosperity. Existing condi 
tions as to regulation and treatment of the competing modes 
of transport, he thought, would be equalized in the future. 


Extensive publicity for the St. Paul meeting of the Ass0- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America was contained in the last issue 
of “Transportation News,” publication of the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul. The luncheon of April 26 was not held, 1 
view of the approaching meeting of the national association. 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Study Club of Akron will 
be given at the Mayflower Hotel April 2. Dr. George Lynl, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, will be the speaker. Music 
and other entertainment are on the program. 


The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its seventeenth 
annual meeting and election at the Chamber of Commerté 
April 20. A. R. Thompson, traffic manager, Carter, Rice & 
Carpenter Paper Company, was elected president; W. 0. Rich 
ardson, traffic manager, Blayney-Murphy Company, vice-pres 
dent; C. J. Hotchkiss, traffic manager, Manufacturers’ Bureal, 
Inc., secretary-treasurer. Further consideration was given 
arrangements for the entertainment of delegates to the June 
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meeting of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board to be 
held at Troutdale-in-the-Pines June 20 and 21. 





The annual election and business meeting of the Railway 
Business Women’s Association of Cleveland was held April 1, 
with President Meta Koncana presiding. Marion Jones, enter- 
tainment chairman, was in charge of arrangements. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mrs. Meta Koncana, New 
York Central; vice-president, Miss Helen Howard, New York 
Central; corresponding secretary, Miss Ethel Heron, New York 
Central; recording secretary, Miss Lillian Schwert, New York 
Central; treasurer, Miss Julia Gibbons, Nickel Plate. The May 
meeting of the club is to be in the form of a “Mother-Daughter 
Banquet” at Wade Park Manor May 4. 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New York at 
the Park Central Hotel April 26 was designated “Father and 
Sons’ Night.” James Lee Ellenwood, senior state secretary, 
New York State Y. M. C. A., spoke on “So These Are Our Boys.” 
Dinner was served. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Dallas at the Dallas 
Athletic Club April 25, Andrew J. Priest, local attorney, was 
the principal speaker. The program was presented by a com- 
mittee headed by W. Q. Hodgson. 





The Oakland Traffic Club held a meeting at the Hotel Leam- 
ington April 19. 





At the next meeting of the Traffic Club of Baltimore, John 
J. Cornwell, general counsel, B. & O., will be the speaker. The 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Emerson May 3. Dinner will 
be served and there will be an elaborate program of enter- 
tainment. 





At a “Ladies’ Day” luncheon of the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis at the Nicollet Hotel April 28 a play, “Bean Porridge Hot,” 
was presented under the auspices of the Minneapolis Council 
of Social Agencies. 





A picture, “The Story of Steel,” was shown at the monthly 
meeting of Pi Alpha Epsilon, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, April 26. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles observed its 
seventh birthday at the Alexandria Hotel April 20. Mrs. Bessie 
Ochs, California importers, was the guest speaker. Her subject 
was, “Foreign Trade Barriers.” Past presidents of the club 
were present. 





The Alumni Association of the College of Advanced Traffic, 
Chicago, held a “stag” Saturday evening, April 23, in honor of 
the 1932 graduating class of the college. Dinner was served in 
the Boston Oyster House, with the graduation exercises tak- 
ing place immediately afterward. L. E. Muntwyler, traffic man- 
ager of Montgomery Ward and Company, gave a talk on traffic 
and transportation matters, this being followed by entertainment 
and card playing. 





An “open forum” meeting will be held by the Traffic Club 
of Chicago at the Palmer House May 4. A moving picture show- 
ing the construction of the steamship President Hoover will be 
shown, through courtesy of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company and the Dollar Steamship Lines. Dinner will be 
served in the club rooms preceding the meeting. A dinner and 
bridge will be given by the club in its rooms at the Palmer 
House May 5. 





The Weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will 
be held at the Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis, May 2. Louis 
Chackes will speak on “Statistics.” 


TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT 


The mounting cost of government was the subject of ad- 
dresses by two speakers before the thirty-eighth formal meet- 
ing of the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board at Watertown, 
S. D., April 26. R. W. Bowden, secretary of the Northwest 
Country Elevator Association, spoke on “Problems of Tomor- 
row,” and J. G. McFarland on “Excessive Taxation and Its 
Causes.” Both presented a dark picture of the future faced by 
the country unless something is done to turn the tide of taxa- 
tion, summarized in a quotation of a statement which Mr. Bow- 
den said had been made recently by a “statesman and student,” 
to the effect that “a study of the rise and fall of government is, 
basically, a study of taxation that confiscates, and a declining 
respect for law and order.” 
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Personal Notes 





Carl Giesow, executive general secretary of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, has been appointe; 
traffic director of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, effectiye 
Aug. 1. He has held the New Orleans position for two years 
and prior to that was assistant manager, and then manager, of 
the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau. C. W. Gaylord, chairman 
of the St. Louis chamber’s traffic bureau, explained that the 
object in appointing Mr. Giesow and of enlargement of the 
service was to protect St. Louis in competition among cities jp 
commercial distribution. Mr. Giesow is chairman of the impor; 
and export committee of the National Industrial Traffic League: 
president of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League; chair. 
man of the committee on port practices of the American Aggo. 
ciation of Port Authorities, and president of the New Orleans 
Traffic Club. 

LeRoy C. Howe has been appointed division freight agent 
New York Central, at Kankakee, IIl. 

T. J. McLaughlin, formerly lecturer on transportation, Uni. 
versity of Cincinnati, has opened an office in Washington, D, C., 
to engage in the practice of law before the Commission. 

Andrew J. Dutcher, import and export freight agent, Union 
Pacific, at Chicago, died at his home in Lake Forest April 26. 
He was fifty-three years old and had been in the service of the 
Union Pacific for thirty years. 

Harry Rogers, Chicago, general western agent for the Amer. 
ican Hampton Roads Line and Yankee Line, will also act as 
general western agent of the Oriole Lines, effective May 1, 
according to an announcement by the Southgate Nelson Corpora- 
tion, managing operators. 

A, J. Mouris, vice-president of J. H. Winchester Company, 
has been elected vice-president of the Newtex Line in conjunc- 
tion with his present duties. 


William Kerr Kavanaugh, of St. Louis, for many years one 
of the leaders in the Lakes to the Gulf Waterway movement, 
died in his home at St. Louis April 27. He had been ill of 
pneumonia for ten days. He was president of the Southern 
Coal, Coke and Mining Company, and previously had been head 
of the Wiggins Ferry Company, St. Louis Transfer Railway and 
East St. Louis Connecting Railway. He was born July 13, 1860, 
near Sweet Springs, Mo. 


R. W. Morris, commercial agent for the Seaboard Air Line 
in Birmingham since 1912, has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager to succeed E. T. Willcox, who died recently. 
Mr. Morris has been with the Seaboard for over thirty years 
and before coming to Birmingham served the road in St. Louis 
and Columbia, S. C. 


The traffic department of the Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Corporation, effective May 2, will be located at Phillipsburg, 
N. J., instead of at Wharton, N. J., as formerly. F. A. Regan 
is traffic manager. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that 
changes or additions of Ey t Tee acd eet rahi 

Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. H. W. Crom, 
Pres.; E. Jubin, Secy. and Treas. 

Albany, N. Y.—Capital District Traffic Association. F. E. 
McGrath, Pres.; M. J. Ford, Secy.-Treas. 

Anderson (Ind.) Traffic Club. John Peters, Pres.; Fred 
Waugh, Secy. 

Atlanta—tTraffic Club of Atlanta. 
Porter, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—tTraffic Club of Baltimore. 
C. F. Johnston, Secy. 

Baton Rouge Traffic Club. D. S. Reymond, Pres.; R. J. 
Eisworth, Secy.-Treas. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres. 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Greater Binghamton Traffic Club. W. 0. 
Cooper, Pres.; Wm. Terray, Secy. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. E. F. 
Stovall, Pres.; W. E. Francis, Secy. 

Birmingham, Ala. The Women’s Traffic Club of. Mary Le 
gar, Pres.; Ida Parker, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
o—_ of Boston. C. F. Palmer, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, Secy~ 

reas. 


A. J. Young, Pres.; F. B. 
C. W. Peeples, Pres.; 


il 
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Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association. S. J. Heneghan, 
Pres.; A. Winter, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. A. Buchmann, Pres.; A. C. 
Welsch, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. W. G. Alexander Pres.; W. B. 
Faulkner, Secy.-Treas. 

Camden (N. J.) Industrial Traffic Club. N. H. Lawton, Pres.; 
John Harrup, Secy. 

Canton (O.) Traffic Club. J. R. Ellis, Pres.; M. L. Under 
wood, Secy. 

Central Ohio Traffic Club. W. R. Prickman, Toledo, Pres.; 
Claud Robinson, Mansfield, Secy.-Treas. 

Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club. T. Y. Morris, 
Pres.; N. W. Westbrook, Secy.-Treas. 

Chicago Traffic Club. H. A. Palmer, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Chicago, Junior Traffic Club of. 
Paulan, Secy. 

Chicago, Woman’s Traffic Club of. 
Pres.; Zoe Ducat, Secy. 

Cincinnati Traffic Club. R. C. Barnard, Pres.; J. E. Dorset, 


R. W. Campbell, 


W. P. O’Brien, Pres.; J. E. 


Ellen J. Raymond, 


Secy. 
Cincinnati—The Traffic League of. Harry Witte, pres.; 
N. F. Meyers, Secy. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Traffic Club. R. C. Gaylord, Pres.; 
L. K. Auten, Secy.-Treas. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. J. W. Freeland, Pres.; J. F. Potts, 
Secy. 

Columbus, O., Transportation Club. N. S. Worrell, 
G. G. Rutledge, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y —Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. C. R. Carlton, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. H. G. Smith, Pres.; 
Secy.-Treas. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. A. S. Lukey, Pres.; H. 
E. Bloomquist, Secy. 

Des Moines Transportation Club. Phil Schorr, Pres.; E. J. 
Kelleher, Secy.-Treas. 

Denver Traffic Club. 
Secy. and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. A. R. Thompson, Pres.; 
C. J. Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 
‘ Detroit Traffic Club. George Barnes, Pres.; 
ecy. 


Detroit, Mich., Motor-City Traffic Club. Harold Schulze, 


Pres.; 


G. J. Adamcik, 


A. H. Kraft, Pres.; E. F. O’Shea, 


T. R. Cochrane, 


Pres.; N. A. Murphy, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. C. N. Ellis, Pres.; M. J. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

El Paso Traffic Club. F. L. Mulberry, Pres.; F. C. Tockle, 


Secy.-Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. W. F. Gleason, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Evansville (Ind.) Traffic Club. C. P. Speigel, Pres.; 
Chandley, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint (Mich.) Transportation Club. L. S. Bryan, Pres.; 
H. U. Wilcox, Secy. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club. G. J. Wulff, 
Pres.; C. L. Saurbaugh, Secy. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. B. D. Locke, Pres.; 
Secy.-Treas. 

Grand Rapids Transportation Club. J. E. Harding, Pres.; 
G. F, Braunschneider, Secy. 

Hamilton, Ont., Traffic Club. A. E. Rankin, Pres.; 
Murray, Secy.-Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. H. T. Lindsey, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Indianapolis—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. 
Pres.; R. C. Johnston, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. C. H. Berry, Pres.; 
G. L. Baldwin, Secy. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club. T. M. True, Pres.; 
Stallings, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club. H.R. Miller, Pres.; O. M. 
Odell, Secy.-Treas. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) Traffic Club. D. M. Oberman, Pres.; 
C. Morrow, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. J. E. DeShazo, Pres.; J. J. Cul- 
lington, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. A. J. Wolcott, Pres.; 
selman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. W. E. Alderson, Pres.; 
trell, Secy.-Treas. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Traffic Club of Manufacturers’ Assn. E. G. 
Siedle, Pres.; A. H. Spinner, Secy. and Treas. 


W. M. Eismann, 


J. W. 


D. H. B. Todd, 
W. E. 
A. R. Canfield, 


G. H. Evans, 


Geo. 


M. R. Mus- 
A. A. Lut- 
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Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. C. T. Sherman, Pres.; Melny 
Lewis, Secy. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Traffic Club. J. P. Waggoner, Pre. 
J. E. Eberle, Secy.-Treas. ' 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. Lg 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Harbor Traffic Club. H. W. Pay 
Pres.; H. H. Dallas, secy.-treas. 

Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club. Julia M. Tureche 
Pres.; Evelyn Ripley, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. S. A. Cash, Pres.; 
Bell, Secy. 

Mansfield (O.) Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manuta 
turers’ Club. C. K. Smaltz, Chairman; A. D. Caddell, Secy. 
. Memphis Traffic Club. C. N. Mabie, Pres.; H. C. Osborn, 
ecy. 

Memphis—Women’s Traffic Club. 
Louetta Myers, Secy.-Treas. 
2 Miami Traffic Club. E. W. Lins, Pres.; J. N. Hatcher, Secy, 

reas. 





T..J. Day, Pres. 


C. 4 





Virginia Griffin, Pres: 


Milwaukee Traffic Club. O, M. Bonesho, Pres.; E. A. Rueber 
Secy. and Treas. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. O. W. Tong, Pres.; H. W. Wike, 
Secy. 

Minneapolis Junior Traffic Club. Lloyd Meyers, Pres.; Ley 
Prew, Secy. 


A. B. 
G. D, 
W. W. Pierce, 


Montreal, Can., Traffic Club of. 
Elliott, Secy.-Treas. 

Muskegon Transportation Club. W. H. Long, Pres.; 
Elliott, Secy.-Treas. 

Newark Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 

New Orleans, Traffic Club of. 
Marks, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. L. N. Porter, Pres.; 
Secy. 

New York Traffic Forum. S. Moss, Pres.; C. Metz, Secy. 

New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Metropolitan Traffic Association of New 
York. J. J. Connell, Pres.; C. J. Baker, Secy. 

New York. Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York. 
Mrs. S. O. Seamer, Pres.; Miss C. Henoch, Secy. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. F. H. Smith, Pres; 
P. V. Fitchett, Secy. 

Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club. H. H. Hinman, Pres.; F. W. 
Gleason, Secy. 

Oil City-Franklin (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. W. Fawcett, Pres.; 
Frank Baldwin, Secy. 


C. E. Bonter, Pres.; 


C. E. Tinney, Pres.; 
W. H. Blasdale, Pres, 
R. E. O’Rourke, Pres.; E. ¢. 


R. H. Goebel, 





Oklahoma City Traffic Club. A. S. Johnson, Pres.; E. C. 
Wolfe, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. D. W. Quick, Pres.; W. V. C. McCor 
mack, Secy. and Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. L. L. Gruss, Pres.; J. L 
MeVey, Secy-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. W. McCrackan, Pres.; W. # 


Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia, Traffic and Transportation Club of. J. F. 
Bieler, Pres.; L. R. Sharp, Secy. (Junior organization.) 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
J. B. Zink, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Traffic Club. W. L. Hamilton, Pres.; F. L 
Goff, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. W. S. Guy, Pres.; A. H. Orr, Secy. 

Pittsburgh, The Traffic and Transportation Association of. 
M. D. Perry, Pres.; H. B. Parmelee, Secy. 

Port Huron, Mich.—St. Clair River District Transportation 
Club. D.S. Leach, Pres.; C. D. Tuer, Secy. 

Portland (Maine) Traffic Association. 
G. H. Thompson, Secy. and Treas. 

Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. D. B. Lewis, Pres.; 
Fred Lord, Secy. 

Portland (Ore.) Transportation Club. Lee Metcalf, Pres.; 
Fred Nelson, Secy.-Treas. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chambet 
of Commerce. W. B. Spencer, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy: 
. Racine Traffic Club. H. F. C. Brown, Pres.; C. P. Hen 
ecy. 

Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. W. M. Taylor, Pres.; 
Lee, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. E. D. Davis, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 

Sabine District Traffic Club (Beaumont, Orange, Port 
Neches, Port Arthur). O. A. Ernest, Pres.; B. D. Miller, Secy: 

Saginaw (Mich.) Traffic Club. L. M. Bushroe, Pres.; 
MacDonald, Secy.-Treas. 





G. A. Shaw, Pres.; 








W. B. 
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HE UTMOST IN SERVICE 
‘| AT REDUCED COST 


ston, THE CAMDEN MARINE TERMINALS offer steamship companies, shippers and distrib- 


Pres: 





# 


Pate 
echek 


C. A 


seq utors unsurpassed facilities for the handling and forwarding of all classes of 
ecy, 


rete EAreight with the utmost dispatch, safety and economy. 


Wike, a . e 

J Five ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and worked simultaneously. The 
4.2 [quay wharf provides for docking without tugs. Two shipside R. R. tracks traverse its 
2 Bentire length. Steel cargo masts seventy-five feet high permit the transfer of freight 
ierce, 


from ship to cars without delay. Two transit cargo sheds equipped with dry pipe 


Tes,; 



















E. ¢. 


sprinkler system provide 74,000 


rebel, 


feet of excellent storage space. 
mbet 
New 
York. 


Modern cargo handling devices 
include three 25-ton locomotive 
Gantry Cranes. A special ship tele- 
phone is placed on all vessels with- 
out cost. 20 acres of open storage 
space constitutes one of the most 
desirable lumber distribution yards 
in the East. The Terminals are 
served by both the Reading and 


Photo, Dallin Aerial Surveys = 


Ships at Beckett St. terminal discharging cargo from 
and loading cargo consigned to Pacific Coast ports. 





Pennsvlvania Railroads. 





thon ° Jt WB IY, Write for detailed 
) ‘ fs ae A 7 . 7 
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AMDEN MARINE TERMINALS 


orperaTeD By SOUTH JERSEY Port COMMISSION 
J. Alex Crothers, General Manager 


NEW JERSEY 
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HERE IS 


Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 


Commission, 
matters. 


your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time. 


A running report of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informal 
complaints before the 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
bills in Congress and similar 


Interstate Commerce 


A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 


A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This includes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and similar documents. 


An office in the city of Washington where you 
will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 


IS NOT EXPENSIVE 








As a matter of fact 
it is part of every 
subscription for the 


AFF 


DAILY 


IC 


AND 





WORL 


o——— TRAFFIC BULLETIN = 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


which is, in itself, the most com- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 


Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 


418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ii. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., The Traffic Club of. J. J. Goodrich, Pre: 
F. W. Schmidt, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. T. M. Mulderig, Pres.; S. k. Wi 
son, Secy. 

St. Louis, Junior Traffic Club of. 
J. F. Kueper, Secy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. B. L. Nelson, Pres.; ¢ 4 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. G. C. Crank, Pres,; (4 
Willingham, Secy.-Treas. 

San Diego (Calif.) Transportation Club. Charles J. Gam), 
Pres.; A. F. Chessman, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. C. E. Donaldson, Pre. 
F. H. Hocken, Secy. . 

San Francisco-Pacific Traffic Association. 
Pres.; D. N. Yeaman, Secy. 

San Francisco Women’s Traffic Club. 
Pres.; Dorothy Cunningham, Secy. 

San Francisco Industrial Traffic Club. L. H. Wolters, Pra: 
R. M. Guest, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle, The Transportation Club of. 
Pres.; R. F. Janeck, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. 
Long, Pres.; Edw. Kavet, Secy. 

Sheboygan Traffic Club. E. A. Moynihan, Pres.; C¢, 3 
Engeswick, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. N. E. Capwell, Pres.; S. M. Brooks, 
Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend (Ind.) Traffic Club. A. W. Oberfell, Pres: 
A. R. Corson, Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield, Ill., The Transportation Club of. 
Pres.; Carl Kraus, Secy. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. W. B. Sheehan, Pres; 
G. T. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 

Stamford (Conn.) Traffic Club. J. M. Wright, Pres.; J. J, 
Sheehan, Secy. 

Stockton, Calif., Traffic Club. Rex Kearney, Pres. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. E. D. Mulvihill, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 
Secv 

Tacoma Transportation Club. E. R. Cronkite, Pres.; E. J. 
Pole, Secy. 

Terre Haute Transportation Club. J. B. Schlossberg, Pres.; 
Fred Hill, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. Dan Desmond, Pres.; W. J. 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Toronto, Can.—The Transportation Club of Toronto. C. la 
Ferle, Pres.; William G. Hamilton, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. C. A. Hunt, Pres: G. & 
Mace, Secy. 

Tri-City Traffic Club (Moline, Rock Island and Davenport). 
F. M. Goddard, Pres.; A. J. Christiansen (Moline), Secy.-Treas. 

Tri-State Traffic Club (Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma). H. B. 
Cobban, Pres.; T. B. Martin, Secy.-Treas. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperl, 
Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Traffic Club of Tulsa. W. L. Meyers, Pres. 
Roy Wattenbarger, Secy. 

' Tuscarawas County (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. B. Bodenhamer, 

Pres.; E. P. Harris, Secy. 

Twin City Traffic Club (St. Joseph and Benton Harb 
(Mich.) B. S. Barnes, Pres.; G. E. Riley, Secy. 

Twin City Women’s Traffic Club (Minneapolis and St. Pau). 
Kathryn W. Brooke, Pres.; Esther H. Curry, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.). Traffic Club of Utica Chamber of Commerce 
B. J. Scholl, Pres.; C. E. Darrigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. L. R. Hardin, Pres.; C. D. Hicks, Secy: 
Treas. 

Washington (D. C.) Transportation Club. 
Pres.; L. M. Curry, Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club E. C. Zepson, Pres.; P. # 
Michel, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. S. E. Dillon, Pres.; H. T. Reevés 
Secy.-Treas. 

Wilmington, Del., The Traffic Club of. T. W. Hethertot, 
Pres.; J. R. Hanna, Secy. 


G. A. Florida, Prog: 


G. A. Culber, 
Bertha Schellenge, 


J. B. Armstrong 
Howard 


D. H. Irwin, 


E. L. Cardle, Pres.; F J 


C. H. Bates, 


Winston-Salem Traffic Club. S. A. Campbell, Pre 
T. B. Jenkins, Jr., Secy. and Treas. 
Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. T. R. Higeils 


Pres.; Ernest Opitz, Secy. ; 
Wyoming Valley (Pa.) Traffic Club. L. J. Writter, Pres: 
J. U. Nichols, Secy. : 
York (Pa.) Traffic Club. C. W. Depfer, Pres.; B. N. Gin- 
gerich, Secy. / 
Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. C. P. Fairbanks, Pret 
P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treas. 
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SHIP TO CALIFORNIA 
VIA GREAT NORTHERN 


KANSAS CITY” 
ST. LOUIS 


Now there is a greater Great Northern freight 
service to speed your shipments to and from 
California. Note the convenience of this ex- 
panded service between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Klamath Falls, Sacramento, Oakland 
and San Francisco and intermediate points. 
Through merchandise cars to and from the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 


LOW FARES 


ON THE GREAT NORTHERN TO AND FROM 


CALIFORNIA 
SEE GLACIER PARK 


ENROUTE, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL FARE 


CLEAN, SCENIC ROUTE OF THE 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


TO GLACIER PARK...PACIFIC NORTHWEST...CALIFORNIA 


Cc. W. Meldrum G. Dow B. S. Merritt 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Eos Traffic M Asst. aes aa Agent General Freight A 
Agent 3 Broedway 105 W. ame R. 620 709 Monadnock 
Seattle, Wash. New York City, N. ¥. Chicag San Francisco, Callf, 
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BEAT COMPETITION 
Use 


HOUSTON 


as a Distribution Center 


Distribute your goods 
quickly and econom- 
ically through the key 

city of the Southwest 


19 Railroads 


63 Steamship Lines 
Favorable Rail Rates 


Public Terminal 
Railroad with 
most reasonable 
switching costs 


Adequate Modern 
Fireproof 
Warehousing 
at low cost 


You can reach the 
whole Southwest 
quickly from the stra- 
tegic location of Houston. 

In the last few years sev- 
eral hundred of the nation’s 
greatest industries have 

made Houston the focal cen- 
ter of their Southern territory. 


YOU, TOO, CAN PROFIT THROUGH 
HOUSTON 


Write, wire or phone us for any 
information YOU need. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON .. . TEXAS 
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Docket of the Commission 








NOTE—litems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hay 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New agsig, 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than he 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation, 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 2—Atlanta, Ga.—Director Bartel: 
Ex Parte 104, part II—Terminal services (further hearing). 


ney 2—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Disque: 
—— in intrastate freight rates and charges (part 3_ 
aho). 
May 2—Texarkana, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: . 
Finance No. 9164—Application K. C. S. Ry. for authority to acquix 
control by lease of certain lines of T. & Ft. S. Ry. 
ae 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Faul and Wilbur: 
19610—Switching rates in Chicago switching district.f 
24950—Acme Steel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
({Further hearing with respect to relation of rates and chargy 
for switching in intrastate commerce to rates prescribed for lik, 
switching in interstate commerce.) 
oy 2—Frankfort, Ky.—Examiner Mattingly: 
135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges (part {- 
Kentucky). 
May 2—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Trezise: 
25135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges (part )- 
Arkansas). 


May 2—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
inance No. 9068—Application Tittahawassee R. R. for authority to 
Setuire and construct certain lines of railroad in Midland county, 

ch. 


May 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
1. & S. 3723—Coal from Pa. to N. Y. O. & W. Ry. points. 


May 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 8645—Northeast Oklahoma Railroad Co. control (fur- 
ther hearing). 


May 2-5—Dallas, Tex.—Examiners Stiles and Parker: 
17000, part 9—Rate structure investigation, western district rate 
(and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 


May 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
24878—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

May 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
23992—Michael Comella et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 


May 4—Springfield, Ill.—Illinois Commerce Commission: 
Finance No. 9188—Application of Jefferson Southwestern R. R. for 
certificate permitting abandonment of its line of railroad. 


May 5—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
a ¥ _ Paul Livestock Exchange vs. C. 
et al. 


May 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23817 (and Sub. 1)—Southwestern Virginia, Inc., et al. vs. N. & W. 


Ry. 
23654, Sub. No. 4—Kimbalton Lime Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
= (and Subs. 1 to 7, incl.)—Leas & McvVitty, Inc., vs. N. & W. 


y. 
23842—-State Corporation Commission of Va. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 


May 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
24922—Bausch & I.omb Optical Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


May 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

1. & S. 3690—Fresh fish, Del., Md. and Va. to southern points. 
- & S. 3704 (and ist Sup. order)—Fresh fish, southern points to 
eastern cities. 


May 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance No. 9317—Joint application of C. & S. Ry. and Ft. W. & 
. C. Ry. for authority (a) to said C. & S. Ry. to acquire con- 
trol of Ft. W. & D. N. Ry. by purchase of capital stock and 
(b) to Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. to acquire control by lease of railroad 
of Ft. W. & D. N. Ry. 
* Finance No. 9318—Ft. W. & D. N. Ry. stock issue. 
oy 6—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Haden: 
ourth Section Application No. 14592, filed by E. B. Boyd. 
May 6—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiners Hurley and Peyser: ; 
24890—Transit on vegetable oils in southern territory (adjourned 
hearing). 
May 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ee a ae — 1 to 3 and 5 to 10, incl.)—Staunton Brick Co. VS. 
a , Beate 
23855 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
23842 (Sub. 1)—State Corporation Com. of Va. et al. vs. C. & O. RY. 
24169—-Mead Paperboard Corpn. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
May 6—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Snider: 
24912 (and Sub. 1)—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, 
Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
May 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23355—J. Karondsky vs. Pa. R. R. et al. (and cases grouped there- 
with) (further hearing). 
May 6—Douglas, Ariz.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 9114—Joint application Arizona Eastern R. R., El Pas? 
& Southwestern R. R., and Southern Pacific Co. for authority t 
abandon certain lines of railroad in Cochise county, Ariz. 
May 6—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: - 
135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges (part °— 
Louisiana). 


May 6—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Trezise: 
25135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges 
Oklahoma). 


May 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: i 
20734—-N. J. Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. (further hear -~4 
for purpose of determining the amount of reparation due partle 
under findings in this case). 
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ROLLING 
REFRIGERATORS 


F milady’s refrigerator were on 

heavy steel wheels and coupled 
into a fast merchandise train, its 
contents, upon reaching their 
destination would be in no more 
perfect condition than the per- 
ishable foodstuffs scientifically 
moved in modern refrigerator cars 
operated between the East and 
Mid-west over the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. 

Eleven completely equipped 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


PRECISION 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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icing stations, maintained at stra- 
tegic points along the railway use 
millions of pounds of ice each 
year to keep dairy products, 
meats, seafoods, fruits and 
vegetables as cool as the | 
proverbial cucumber. 


Any Norfolk and Western 


representative will be glad / 







to tell you about rolling re- |. 
frigerators on the Norfolk 
and Western. 


TRANSPORTATION 
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Note thick pads of Kimpak being used by the Milwaukee Stamping 
Company in packing their Ferrometal Partitions for shipment. 


Here is how the 
Milwaukee Stamping Co. 
prevents shipping damages 


The Milwaukee Stamping Co. makes ‘‘Ferrometal”’ 
Toilet Room Partitions which they paint and ship 
in sections all ready for installation. Before using 
Kimpak, the sections “rubbed” or ‘chafed’’ in 
transit, and as a result, had to be “touched up’ 
after being installed. Since using Kimpak the 
partitions arrive in excellent condition, saving the 
expense and effort of ‘repainting.’ 


You, too, can eliminate finish damages, now incurred 
in packing and shipping, by using Kimpak Crepe 
Wadding. Tell us what products you pack; we 
will send samples for practical test. Kimpak comes 
in rolls, sheets or pads of various thicknesses— 
plain, or backed with kraft, waxed paper, jute 
liner or tissue, according to requirements. 


Ki k 
REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Crepe Wadding 


TW4 


MAIL THIS COUPON—attached to your letterhead 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Mfrs., Neenah, Wis. 


Address nearest sales office at 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send suitable samples of Kimpak for packing 


Attention of 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Company 
| 

| Address 
| 

] 
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May 6—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Witters: 
24929—City of Marshall, Ill., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

vy | 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 8882—S. A. L. Ry. et al., abandonment. 

May 7—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Haden: 
24919—Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

May 7—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Snider: 
24942—J. A. Fore, trading as Carolina Lumber & Manufacturing 

Co., et al. vs. Car. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


7—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiners Stiles and Parker: 
549 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Concha Live Stock Co. et al. vs, A. 7 


& S. F. Ry. et al. 

19961 (Sub. 1)—F. A. Reid vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing solely for purpose of determining amount of reparation 
due complainants under findings in these cases). 


May 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
24848—International Pulp Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


oy 9—New Orleans, La.—Director Bartel: 
x Parte 104, part II—Terminal services (further hearing). 


May 9—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Snider: 

‘W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. (further 
hearing) solely for purpose of determining amount of reparation 
due parties under the findings). 

20928—Froeber-Norfleet, Inc., et al. vs. Southern Ry. 

22645—W. L. Brogden Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. (further 
hearing, solely for purpose of determining amount of reparation 
due complainants under findings in these cases). 

1. & S. 3725—Bones from, to and between southern points. 

May 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 

24063—Minnesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 

9—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Simons: 

133 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & St. A. 
B. Ry. et al. 

21810—Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
(further hearing with respect to rates for future). 

23637—Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. & St. A. B. Ry. et al. (fur- 
ther hearing). 

May 9—Albuquerque, N. M.—Examiner Haden: 

1. & S. 3719 (and ist supplemental order)—Dry hides from El Pago, 

Tex., and N, M. 


May 9—York, Pa.—Examiner Cassidy: 
21224—Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pa. R. R. (Further hearing, solely 
for purpose of determining amount of reparation due complainant 
under findings in this case.) 
a | 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 9212—Application of S. D. & A. Ry. for authority to 
acquire the railroad and oe of San Diego & Ariz. Ry. 
and to issue and assume obligations in respect of securities. 
Finance No. 9213—Application of Southern Pacific Co. for authority 
to acquire control of S. D. & A. Ry. and to assume obligations 
y 7; ed in respect of equipment trust certificates of S. D. & 
. Ry. 
May 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
24954—Carolina Power & Light Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
24893—Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
May 9—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Witters: 
24080—South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


May 9—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Snider: 
* |. & S. 3725 (1st supplemental order)—Bones from, to and between 
southern points. 
May 9-14—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiners Stiles and Parker: 
17000, part 9—Rate structure investigation, western district rates 
(and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 
May 10—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Disque: 
25135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges (part 7— 
Montana). 
May 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
24742—Truax Traer Coal Co. vs. B. F. & I. F. Ry. et al. 


May 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
25056—Geo. Allison & Co. et al. vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
25024—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


May 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 
' .. & S. 3686 (and 9 supplemental orders)—Cotton, woolen and knit- 
ting factory products between interstate points. 
4139— . Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
24140—N. C. Corporation Commission et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
24901—National Assn. of Cotton Mfgrs. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
—— ee Application No. 14336—Dry goods in south (adjourned 
earing). 


May 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14563—Filed by A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


May 10—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Simons: 
24005—Bader-Parks Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


May 10—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner Cassidy: 
25119—Cromar Co, vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


Moy 11—Washington, D. C.—Division 6: 

x Parte 106—Six-hour day investigation. (Jn re effect upon oper- 
ation, service and expenses of applying the principle of a six-hour 
day in the employment of railway employes.) 


May 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
24996—D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


May 11—Greenville, S. C.—Examiner Snider: 

19898—Western Carolina Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. S. Ry. et a 

(Further hearing solely for purpose of determining amount 0 
(reparation due parties under findings in this case.) 


Ma 


May 11—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
Amiesite Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
May 11—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
6—Range Paper Co. vs. D. M. & N. Ry. et al. 


May 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Simons: al 
23711 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Dawson Produce Co. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et 
25069—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

May 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 

Federal Seaboard Terra Cotta Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
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The Traffic World 


T the foot of Lake Michigan to 

the south and east of Chicago’s 
‘‘loop,”’ lies one of America’s great- 
est industrial areas. Through it 
runs the South Shore Line, render- 
ing a comprehensive freight service 
to the entire territory. It is the 
South Shore’s domain.  Forty- 
eight points of general freight de- 
livery in the 90 miles from Central 
Chicago to South Bend, Indiana, 


A Comprehensive Freight Service 
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merous switch tracks into individ- 
ual plants, electrical operation at 
high-speed—these are some of the 
features which assure shippers of 
splendid service. 

No matter where your shipment 
originates, if its destination is any- 
where between Chicago and South 
Bend or beyond, route it via South 
Shore Line. For full particulars, 
write Wm. Petersen, Traffic Man- 





























































4 direct connection with 14 railroads ager, Chicago, South Shore & 
: - f ® RRANDOLPH ST. and belt line connections with all South Bend Railroad, 72 West 
T] | “Wpke O : : "hice 
: ! , a CHIC AG other roads entering Chicago, nu Adams St., Chicago 
” ; INGTON 
" ; { < EN S R= 1LCRR. @ Denotes Interchange with Railroads named 
' j 
. \ i GEWISCH . 
0, \ ‘ . WR L. 
\ | a Map shows route of Chi- 
‘ 1 HAMMOND cago South Shore & 
ly Ny) South Bend R. R. (The 
nt % | o $ South Shore oo 
x t re 
1) eee memes CY moe LF ae ye » yk F 
to < > ‘y - Pg oe & \ ri <& ho railroads, Three belt sys- 
y. @--., < q ad %O*%3 Oa’ * oy tems serving the Chicago 
aS »o” . Notts Pants area give switching con- 
ty eh od WO > \)* 6 nection with all railroads 
nS ¥ er yo-Re: entering Chicago. 
& 


Transfers of traffic between 
these many line-haul carriers are 
made within a few hours by the 
use of facilities of the Peoria 
and Pekin Union. 


Cars are handled with sufficient 
dispatch to avoid congestion, 
thus affording regular expedi- 
tious service in the movement of 
all through traffic. 


Of the fifteen railroad lines SA 
entering Peoria, the Peoria and YS UNS 
Pekin Union Railway Com- XX: . 
pany, a terminal and switching line, ,° 
is the connecting link used in the * 
interchange of all the traffic be- 
tween Eastern and Western lines. 


_It also handles the greater por- 
tion of traffic between Northern and 
Southern lines passing through the 
PEORIA GATEWAY. 


Efficient Switching Service q 
Between the Following Carriers: 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railwa 

i y Company 

Ctatisen, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

chicago & Alton Railroad Compan 
icago & Northwestern Railway 





USE THE PEORIA GATEWAY 


to Expedite Your Shipments. 


Chicago, Burlington & ms ° ° 
: lego and Hilineis Midland Ry. Co. Route Bill of Lading 
f » MOE an acific Rail Cc m 
. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company via 


Illinois Central Railroad Co 

ee | Terminal R. R. a” 

Mt nd Waterways Corporation 
mneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
ew York, Chicago & St. L. R. 
ennsylvania Railroad 

we Terminal Company 
edo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


PEORIA ann PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


Inquiries Solicited E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager UNION STATION, PEORIA, ILL. 


— Peoria, Illinois 
R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) o 
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@ Speedy 


for 


AUTOGRAPHIC 


your present forms and 
prices. 
@ 


Sample Folder of Traffic 


regulations. 


I. C. C. FORMS 


Rule 5 Statement 
Special Docket 


RULED FORMS 
Car Records 


Claim Records 
Shipment and 
Tonnage Records 


TARIFF FILES 


VISIBLE CLAIM 
RECORD 


231 S. Jefferson St. 








@ Economical 


BILLS of LADING 


Continuous, in Rolls or 


Flat-Pack 


Form 





~ a | 


. 
} 


| 


Triplicate - Quadruplicate 


REGISTERS 


or BILLING MACHINES 
and TYPEWRITERS 


Horder’s Traffic Personnel will gladly check 
your Bills of Lading forms and assist you in 
revising them, if necessary. Send samples of 


get our attractive 


Form Line will be 


sent upon request on your letter head. 


Horder forms are continuously checked and 
revised against latest practices, rules and 


EXPORT FORMS 


Invoices for all Brit- 
ish Empire Points, 
Japan, France, Bra- 
zil, Peru, Export Dec- 
laration, Return Aff- 
davit. 


DOMESTIC 
FORMS 


Affidavits, Indemni- 
ties, Claims, Tracers, 
Freight Bills, Car Or- 


ders, Express Claims. 


HORDERS, Inc. 


Chicago 
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May 11—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Mahaffie and Examiy 
Mohundro: . 
25000—In the matter of loading and unloading freight by Means ¢f 
hand cranes, electric cranes, electric gantry cranes, locomotiy, 
cranes, derricks and by other means. 
|. & S. 3684—Use of cranes at Pennsylvania R. R. stations, 
May 11—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Trezise: 
25135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges (part i. 
Nebraska). 


May 11—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 9341—Joint application of Southern Bell Telephone ¢ 
Telegraph Co. and Dyer Home Telephone Co. for a Certificate 
that the acquisition by the former company of the properties at 
the latter company will be of advantage to the persons to whop 
‘service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 7 

* Finance No. 9342—Joint application of Southern Bell Telephone ¢ - 

Telegraph Co. and Gibson County Telephone Co. for a Certificate 
that thé acquisition by the former company of the propertig 
of the latter company will be of advantage to the persons 4 
whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. S 

May 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 3628—Excess income of Bath & Hammondsport R, p 

May 12—Jamestown, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
25077—Jamestown, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. J, y, n@ 
& N. W. R. R. et al. Li 





* 

































May 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: A 
1. & S. 3659—Potato rates in W. T. L. territory. A 
24733—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. ys, 4 

T. & 8. F.. Ry. et al. A 

May 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Simons: L 
1. & S. 3697—Clay from southwestern points. A 
25195—Continental Oil Co. vs. I.-G. N. R. R. et al. = 

May 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
24986—National Cellulose Corp. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

May 12—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Witters: 

24995 (and Sub. 1)—Fairchild Clay Products Co. vs. A. T. & SP 
Ry. et al. 
May 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— _— Subs. 1 to 52, incl.).—Penn Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F, Ry, 
et al. oh 
22222 (and Sub. 1)—Refiners’ Oil Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. L 
— _— Sub. 1 to 24, incl.)}—Shaeffer Oil Co. vs. M.-K.-T. R, R, iF 
et al. 
16534 (and Sub. 1)—National Refining Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L 
L. Ry. et al. L 
16532—American Petroleum Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. A 

May 13—St. Paul, Minn.—Examiner Disque: A 

25135—Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges (part (- L 
Minnesota). L 

May 13—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Mattingly: 

— in intrastate freight rates and charges (part 1(- , 
exas). 










May 13—Atlanta, Ga—Examiner Snider: 

1. & S. 3706—Watermelons from, to and between southern points,: 

1. & S. 3707—Fruits to, from and between southern points. 

22268—Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

F. S. App. No. 14614—Filed by Agent Tilford, for authority to es- 
tablish and maintain rates on watermelons, carload, between points 
in southern territory on one hand and points in New England 
and Trunk Line territories, etc., without observing the provisions 
of the fourth section. (In connection with I. & S. Dkt. No. 3706.) 

* 25082—Augusta Fruit & Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. Ry. et al. 


Mey 13—Steubenville, O.—Examiner Colvin: 
ao Vitrified Products Co. et al. vs. A. & A. RR 
orp. et al. 
25171—American Vitrified Products Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


May 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
24971—Endicott Johnson Corp. et al. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


May 13—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Johnson: 
24989—W oodrich Construction Co. vs. G. N. Ry. 
May 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3561 (and 1st sup.)—Dried beans and peas from Rocky Moun- 
tain states to southwestern territory. 
21144—Williamson-Halsel-Frasier Co. et al. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al 
May 14—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Witters: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14583, filed by F. A. Leland. 


May 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. Dkt. No. 3727 (and 2nd Sup. orders)—Canned goods eastbound 
from Pacific coast. 


May 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23791—Keystone Steel & Wire Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
23148—Albertson & Co., Inc. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23628—-Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
24274—-Southern Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., for Southern 
Junk Co., vs. Clyde S. S. Co. et al. 


May 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Johnson: 
Il. & S. 3661 (and 1st supplement)—Iron or steel pipe in W. T. ) 
territory. 
* 25209—Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


May 16—Ft. Dodge, ‘Ia.—Examiner Clifford: F 
24739—Farmers Grain Dealers’ Assn. of Ia. et al. vs. A. T. & S.F 


Ry. et al. 
25075—Adel Oil Co., Adel, Ia., et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


May 16—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Haden: 
25038—Chris Larsen et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. et al. 


May 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: | 
24819—Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. A. C. L. R. R. ¢ al. 
15381—Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. A. C. R. R. et 4 


May 16—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 1 ¥.C 
24869 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Newton Falls Paper Co. vs. N. *- 


R. R. et al. N. B 
24869 (Sub. 4)—Pawtucket Glazed Paper Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. N. ® 
& H. R. R. et al. 
May 16—Pocatello, Ida.—Examiner Sullivan: : to 
Finance No. 9096—Application O. S. L. R. R. for permission, 
abandon a line of railroad between Talbot Jct. and Talbot, 


ae 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on 
scheduled sailings. Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and 
Western points, including the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast, reflect 
substantial savings under all-rail. 

PROPOSED SAILINGS FOR MAY, 1932 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
DIVISION 


Chambers 
Scandrett 





Ly. BUFFALO 5/4) 6/6) 5/8)}5/10|6/12/5/14)|5/16/5/18/6/20|5/22|5/24)/5/26/5/28)5/30 
Ar. CLEVELAND 5/5) 5/7] 6/9|5/11)5/13/5/15||5/17|5/19)6/21/6/23|5/25)/5/27|/5/29/5/31 
Ar. DETROIT-WINDSOR 5/6] 5/8)5/10)5/12|6/14/5/16||5/18)5/20|5/22/5/24/5/26)|5/28)5/30) 6/1 

5/6|| 5/8|5/10|6/12)6 /14|5 /16]5/18||5/20|6 /22|6 /24|6 /26|6/28||5/30) 6/1) 6/3 
Ly. / /4| 5/6) 5/8}/6/10)6/12/5/14/5/16/5/18}5/20)/5/22|5/24|5/26|5/28)5/30)| 6/1) 6/3) 6/5 
Ar. BUFFALO 5/4 3/6 5/8|5/10|5/12||5 /14|5/16|5 /18|5/20|5/22|6 /24||5/26|5/28|6/30| 6/1| 6/3|| 6/5] 6/7| 6/9 


LAKE MICHIGAN 
DIVISION 


5/3) 6/5|| 6/7) 5/9|6/11)6/13)|/5/15)6/17|5/19/5/21/5/23)/5/25|5/27/5/29|5/31 
5/4) 5/6)| 6/8/5/10)6/12)5/14)/6/16)5/18|5/20)5/22/5/24)/5/26)/5/28)5/30) 6/ 
5/5) 5/7|| 6/9}6/11)5/13)6/15}/5/17/5/19|5/21/6/23)6/26)/5/27|5/29/5/31 
5/7| 5/9)|5/11)5/13)6/16)5/17||6/19)6/21|5/23)5/25)/6/27||6/29)5/31 
5/7|_ 5/9}|5/11/5/13)6/15)6/17)|/6/19)5/21/5/23/5/25/6/27)/6/29|5/31 
/ §/8}5/10)|5/12/5/14)5/16/5/18)/5/20)5/22)5/24/5/26/5/28)|5/30) 6/1 

4/30) 5/2) 5/4 5/8)/5/10}|/5/12/5/14|5/16|5/18}/5/20)/6/22/5/24/6/26)5/28)|/5/30) 6/1 

5/1) 5/3) 5/5) 6/7| 5/9)5/11))6/13)6/15)5/17/6/19)/6/21/5/23)5/25/6/27|5/29)|5/31) 6/2 

5/4) 5/6) 5/8|6/10)6/12/6/14)|5/16|5/18}5/20)5 /22|/5/24/5/26/5/28/5/30) 6/1|| 6/3) 6/5 

5/4] 5/6] 5/8|6/10}5/12|5/14)|5/16/5/18}5/20/5/22)'5/24/5 /26|5/28|5/30) 6/1|| 6/3] 6/5 


| Sargent 


UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


Extra C harge Regular Freight and Passenger Service 


BETWEEN 
You pay nothing extra for the splen- 
did service offered by the American New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
Mail Line. President Liners travel 
the shortest, most direct route from AND 


J i i . I . ao e 
the United States to the Orient. T nere Cuba, J ca, P Col bia, Costa Rica, 


is no guesswork as to when your ship- 


ments will arrive at destination. You Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 


can figure months in advance. Thru ° 
bills of lading issued to all Oriental Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
 . ; ; oe Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Payor gaan this Regi pate NT Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
; st cargo liners with frequent sail- ‘ . * . 
ings to Japan, China and The Philippines. America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
For full information apply desk No.6 bills of lading to all points. 


2 Jew 4 . . 
ie Bs Bldg How Tem Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 


110 S. Dearborn St Chicago : tiously via Puerto Barries, Guatemala and the 


Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland P P ° 
General Freight Office P International Railways of Central America. 


1519 Railroad Ave. So Seattle For Rates and Other Information Address: 


AMERICAN FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
pean Pler 3, Nerth River, New York, N. Y. 
MAIL LINE > = 
tees 821 St. Charlee $t., 
New Orleans, La. 


76 offices in 22 co i i a a — 
ffi untries at your service ithe ay ee a 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Pustiiee HARRY C. AMES 
em | Ser 
Atterney an er 
COMMISSION | transportation Bide, Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 





QUAKER LINE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
From ALBANY, N. Y. — Fortnightly 


BOSTON Ne MASS, — Fortnightly 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. — Weekly 


BALTIMORE, MD. —Fortnightly 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Weekly 
To poy Cone oy San Diego, 


Los Angeles, n Francisco, 
Oakland, wud Seattle, Tacoma. 


For Rates and Other Particulars Apply 


QUAKER LINE 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse BALTIMORE: Ke re Butidics 
BOSTON: 33 Puree Sweet CHICAGO: 327 
ROIT: General coo “peilding 


ORK: 17 Battery Place DET! 
ALBANY: D. & H. Building PITTSBURGH: Gulf Building 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing Alli in One Book! 
‘or Sample Shee 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


185 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 
25 Years of Satiefactory Service, 











1526 So. State St. 











TRAFFIC MANAGERS — Traffic and Commerce Specialists; Valuation Experts} 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Conso 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


Incerporated Sept. 16, 1914 
reo MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transportation 
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CHICAGO COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


lidations and Valuatiens . 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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hk 16—Dallas, Tex.—ExXaminer Simons: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases srouped the 
sae (further hearing). . 
16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey: 
oy <=. 1)—Sullivan-Hayes Coal Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. " 


R. al. 
25049. Julie Judkin et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al, 


May “ao wee D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. 3736—Cement from Hudson, N. Y., to Mass. 


May 16—Galveston, Tex.—Director Bartel: 
Ex Parte 104, part II—Terminal services (further hearing), 


May 16—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Rogers: 
20769—In re charges for protective service to perishable  frejgiy 
(adjourned hearing). 


May 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Berry 
Ex Parte 104, part 1—Railroad fuel (aquiry to be made of folloy. 
ing carriers) : Missouri Pacific R. R., Missouri-Illinois R, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry., St. Louis, San Francisco & Tey; 
Ry., Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry., Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co, of Texas, St. Louis-Southwes: 
ern Ry., St. Louis-Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas, Terminal R R 

Association of St. Louis. 


17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

“Wes aoe Mail Pay. (Application of White Sulphur Springs 4 
Yellowstone Park Ry. and Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Co. tq 
classification as separately operated railroads.) 

a ey Mail Pay. (Application of Macon, Dublin & Savanny 

R. R. for classification as a separately operated railroad.) 
May 17—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Haden: 
24987—-Standard Gypsum Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. etal 
“7 17—Dallas, Tex. —Examiner Simons: 
ourth Section Application No. 14605, ‘filed had A. C. Fonda, 
May 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Mackey 
a (and Sub. 1)—Christian Feigenspan, a corporation, vs. D, 
. & B Core. oe al. 
aaa Neb.—Examiner Witters: fe 
2boos— Ashgrove I Lime & Portland Cement Co. of Neb. vs. CB 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


Re eC, ERY MIRNR Retna ns seleeARE 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


i 9 Service and oY bg! Guaranteed 
e Also Bind Ali blications 


The ‘Book Shop } Bindery 


360-354 West Erie Stree 





















Se ° 
Storers, Distributors and Forwarder 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
* ' Sprinkled Buildings 
: Soe Southern R. R. Siding 200 Ins. Rat 
“24 Virginia Bonded Warehouse Con. 
oe 1709 East Cary Street 


Merchandise Storage 
Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 
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T. J. MCLAUGHLIN | 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission cus ; 


Departmental Service 
713 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, 









D. C. 





(FAN, ee a RY CARS| 


Plodimn in désiqn-maintained 


in perfect condition 


wee RA SAREE SF 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORB. (°°) 977 0O' UnwAcao 





